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PREFACE. 



In fulfilling the engagement which 1 had come 
under to the Publick with refpeft to the Hiftory 
of America, it was my intention not to have 
publlfhed any part of the work until the whole 
was completed. The prefent ftate of the Bri- 
tifh Colonies has induced me to alter that re- 
folution. While they are engaged in civil war 
tvith Great Britain , inquiries and fpeculationg 
concerning their ancient fbfms of policy and 
laws 9 whick exift no longer, cannot be inter- 
efting. The attention and expeftation of man- 
kind are now turned towards their future cori- 
dition^ In whatever manner this unhappy don- 
teft may terminate, a new order of things muft 
arife in North America, and its affairs will af- 
fume another afpeft. I wait, wuth the folici- 
tude of a good citizen , until the ferment fub- 
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iide i and regular government be reeftablifhed , 
and then I fhall returnr to this part of my work, 
in which I had made fome progrefs. That, 
together with the hiftory of Portuguefe Ame- 
rica, and of the fettlements made by the feve- 
ral nations of Europe in the Weft India iflands , 
will complete my plan. 

The three volumes which I now publifh , 
contain an account of the difcovery of the New 
World, and of the progrefs of the Spanifharms 
and colonies there. This is not only the moft 
fplpndid portion of the American ftory , but fo 
much detached, as, byitfel/, to form a perfeft 
whdle , remarkable for the unity of the fubjeft. 
As the principles and maxims of the Spaniards 
in planting colonies , which have been adopted 
in fome meafure by every nation , are unfolded 
in this part of my work; it will ferve as apro« 
per introduftion to the hiftory of all the Eu- 
ropean eftablifhments in 'America, and convey 
fuch information concerning this important ar* 
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tide of policy , zs may be deemed no lefs in« 
terefting than carious. 

In.defcribing the atchievements and inftu 
tntions of the Spaniards in the New World , I 
have departed in many inftances from the ac- 
counts of preceding hiftorians , .and have often 
related fafts which feemto have been unknown 
to them. It is a datyl owe the Pablick, to 
mention the fonrces from which I have derived 
foch intelligence , as juftifies me either in plac- 
ing tranfaftions in a new lights or in forming 
any new opinion with refpeft to their caufes 
and eSefts. This daty I perform with greater 
fatisfaftion, as it will afford an opportunity of 
exprefling my gratitude to thofe benefadtors 
who have honoured me with their coantenance 
and aid in my refearches. 

9 

As it was from Spain that I had to expeft 
the mofk important information, with regard 
to this part of my Work, I confidered it as a 
very fortunate circumilance for me , when Lord 
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Grantham y to whom I had the honour of being 
perfonnally known, and with whofe liberality 
offentiment, and difpofition to oblige, I was 
well acquainted, was appointed amba0!ador to 
the court of Madrid. Upon applying to him, 
I met with fuch a reception as fatisfied me that 
his endeavours would be employed in the moft 
proper manner, in order to obtain the gratifi- 
cation of my wifhes ; and I am perfectly fen- 
fible, that what progrefs I have made in my 
inquiries among the Spaniards, ought to be 
afcribed chiefly to their knowing how much his 
Lordfhip interefted himfelf in my fuccefs. 

But did I owe nothing more to Lord Gran« 
tham, than the advantages which I have deriv- 
ed from his attention in engaging Mr. Wad- 
dilove, the chaplain of his embaiTy, to take 
the conduft of my literary inquiries in Spain , 
the obligations I lie under to him would be 
very great. During five years, that gentleman 
has carried on refearches for my behoof ^ witli 
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fuch.aftivity, perfeverance , and knowledge of 
the fabjeft, to which his attention was turned, 
as have filled' me with no lefs aftonifhment 
than fatisfaftid^. He procared for me the 
greater part of the Spanifh books , which I have 
confulted, and as many of them were prints, 
ed early in the lixteenth century , and are be- 
come extremely rare, thecoUefting of thefe was 
fuch an occupation , as , alone , required much 
time and afTiduity, To his friendly attention I 
am indebted for copies of feveral valuable ma- 
nufcripts, containing fadls and details which I 
might have fearched for in vain, in works that 
have been made publick. Encouraged by the 
inviting good -will with which Mr. Waddilove 
conferred his favours, I tranfmitted to him a 
fet of queries , with refpeft both to the cuftom? 
and policy of the native Americans, and the na 
ture of feveral inftitutions in the Spaiufh fettle-p 
ments, framed in fuch a manner, that a Spar 
niard might anfwer them, without difclofmg 
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any thing that: was improper to be cotntnnni- 

» 

«cated to a foreigner. ' He tranflated tbefe into 
Spanifhy and obtained from various perfons 
-vho had refided in moft of the Spanifh colo- 
'iiies , fadi replies as have afforded me much 
inftruflion. 

Notwithftanding thofe peculiar advantages 
ipvitb which my inquiries were carried on in 
Spaip , it is with regret I am obliged to add^ 
that their fnccefs muft be afcribed to the bene* 
ficence of individuals , not to any communica* 
tion by publick authority. Byafingular arrange* 
ment of Philip n. the records of the Spanifh mo* 
narchy are depofited in the Archivo of Siman« 
cas , near Valladolid , at the diftance of a hun« 
dred and twenty miles from the feat of goverur 
menty and the fupreme courts of juftice. The 
papers relative to America , and chiefly to 
that early period of its hiftory^ towards which 
my attention was dire6i:ed ,* are fo numerous , 
that they alone 9 according to one account » fill 
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the latgeft apartment in the Archivo;, and ac* 
cording to another, they compofe eig^ht hundred 
and feventy*three large bundles, Confcioos of 
poiTefluig^ in fome degree » the indufiry ^ich 
belongs to an falftorian^ the profpeft of fuch a 
treafure excited my moft ardent curioiity. But 
the profpeft of it, is all that I have enjoyed. 
5pain , Tvith an excefs of caution ^ has uniformly 
throMOi a veil oyer her tranfaftions in America. 
From ftrangers they are concealed with peculiar 
folicitude. Even to her own fubjefts the Archi- 
vo of Simancas is Jiot opened without a parti- 
cular order^ from the crown; and after obtain- 
ing that, papers cannot be copied without 
paying fees of office fo exorbitant, that the ex« 
pence exceeds what it would be proper to be- 
ftow, when tibe gratification of literary curi- 
ofity is the only objeft. It is to be hoped, that 
the Spaniards will at laft difcover this fyftem 
of concealment to be no lefs impolitick than ilii- 
hentl. From what I have experienced in the 
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courfe of my inquiries, I am fatisfied, that 

» 

Upon a ID ore minute fcrutiny into their early 
operations in the New World, however repre* 
henfible the aftions of individuals may appear, 
the conduft of the nation will be placed in a 
more favourable light 

In other parts of Europe very different fen^ 
timents prevaiK Having fearched , without fuc- 
cefs , in Spain , for a letter of Cortes to Charles 
V. written foon after he landed in the Mexican 
empire ,. which has not hitherto been publifhed ; 
It occurred to me, that as the Emperor was 
fetting out for Germany at the time when the 
meffengers from Cortes arrived in Europe, the 
letter with which they were intruiled might 
poffibly be preferved in the Imperial Library of 
Vienna. I communicated this idea to Sir Robert 
Murray Keith, with whom I have long had the 
honour to live in friendfhip , and I had foon 
the pleafure to learn, that, upon his appli- 
cation , her Imperial Majefty had been gracioufly 
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pleafed to ifloe an order, that oot only a copy 
of that letter ( if it were foand ) , but of any other 
papers in the library, which could throw light 
upon the Hiftory of America , fbould be tranf- 
mitted to me. The letter from Cortes is not in 
the Imperial Library, but an authentick copy, 
attefted by a notary , of that written by the 
inagiftrates of the colony planted by him at 
Vera Cruz, which I have mentioned, vol. iL 
having been found ; it was tranfcribed and fent 
to me. This, no lefs curious, and as littl^ 
known as the letter which was the objeft of 
my inquiries, I did not receive until that part 
of the hiftory to which it relates was printed > 
but I have given fome account of what is moft 

4 

worthy of notice in it, at the end of Notes and 
Illuftrations, vol. iii. Together with it, I 
received a copy of a letter from Cortes, contain- 
ing a long account of his expedition to Hon- 
duras , with refpeft to which, I did not think 
it necefTary to enter into any particular detail; 
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and likewife thofe curious Mexican paintings , 
'which I have defcribed , voL iii«. 

My inquiries at St. Peterfburgh were car- 
ried on with equal facility and fuccefs. In 
examining into the neaireft communication be- 
tween x)ur continent and that of America , it be- 
came of confequence to obtain authentick infor- 
mation concerning the difcoveries of the Ruffians 
in their navigation from Kamchatka towards the 
coalt of America. Accurate relations of their 
firft voyage, in 1741, have been publifhed 
by MuUer and Gmelin. Several foreign authors 
have entertained an opinion , that the court of 
Ruffia ftudioufly conceals the progrefs which 
has b een made by more recent navigators , and 
fufFers the Publick to be amufed with falfe ac- 
counts of their route. Such conduft appeared 
to me unfuitable to thofe liberal fentiments , and 
that patronage offcience, for which the prefent 
fovereign of Ruffia is eminent; nor could i 
difcern any political reafon, that might render 
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it improper to apply for infortnation concern* 
ing the late attempts of the Ruffians to open 
a commnnication b.etween Afia and America. 
My ingenious countriman , Dr. Rogerfon, firft 
phyficianto theEmprefs, prefented my requeft 
to her Imperial Majefty, who not only 
difclaimed any idea of concealment , bat inftantly 
ordered the journal of captain Krenitzin» 
who conduced the only voyage of difcovery 
made by publick authority fince the year 1741 
to be tranflated, and his original chart to be 
copied for my ufe. By confulting them> I 
have been enabled to give a more accurate view 
of the progrefs and extent of the Ruffian difco- 
veries, than has hitherto been communicated 
to the Publick. 

From other quarters I have received infor* 
matlon of great utility and importance, M. 
le Chevalier de Pinto, the minlfter from Por- 
tugal to the court of Great Britain , who com- 
manded for feveral years at MatagrojOTo , a fettle- 
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ment of the Portuguefe in the interior part 
of Brafil , where the Indians are numerous , 

' and their original manners little altered by in- 
tercourfe with Europeans , was pleafecj to Tend 
me very full anfwers to fome queries concern- 

. ing the chara&er and inftitutions of the nati- 
ves of America , which his polite reception of 
an application made to him in my name, en- 
couraged me to propofe. Thefe fatisfied me ^ 
that he had contemplated with a difcerning'at- 
tentlon the curious objefts which his fituation 
prefented to his view , and I have often followed 
him as one of my beft inftrufced guides* 

M* Suard, to whofe elegant tranflation 
of the Hillory of the reign of Charles V. I owe 
the reception of that wor*k on the continent^ 
procured me anfwers to the fame queries from 
M* de Bougainville , who had opportunities 
of obferving the Indians both of North and 
South America, and from M. Godin le Jcune, 
who refided fifteen years among Indians in 
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Quito, and twenty years in Cayenne, The 
latter are more valuable from having been exa-^ 
jiiined by M. de la Condamine, who, a few 
weeks before his death , made fome fbort ad-* 
ditions to them which may be coniidered as 
the laft eflFort of that attention to fcience which 
occupied a long life. 

My inquiries were not confined to one 
region in America. Governor Hutchinfon took 
the trouble 6f recommending the confideration 
of my queries to Mr. Hawley and Mr. 
Brainerd , two proteftant miflionaries , employ- 
ed among the Indians of the Five Nations ^ 
who favoured me with anfwers, which difco- 
ver a confidefable knowledge of the people 
whofe cuftoms they defcribe. From William 
Smith, Efq; the ingenious hiftotian of New 
York , I received fome ufetul information. 
When I enter upon the Hiftory of our Colo- 
nies in North America , I fhall have occaiion 
to acknowledge how much I have been 
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indebted to many other gentleman of that 
country. 

From the valuable CoUeftion. of Voyages 
made by Alexander Dalrymple , Efq ; with 
whofe attention to the Hiftory of Navigation 
and Difcovery the Publick is well acquainted » 
I have received fome very rare books , pacti- 
cularly two large volumes of Memorials , partly 
manufcript, and partly print, which wer^ 
prefented to the court of Spain during the 
reigns of Philip III, and Philip IV. From 
thefe I have leanied many curious particulars 
with refpeft to the interior ftate of the Spanifh 
colonies y and the various fchemes formed 
for their improvement. As this CoUeftion 
of Memorials formerly belonged to the Col- 
bert Library , I have quoted them by that title. 

All thofe books and manufcripts I have 
confulted witji- that attention which the ref- 
peft due from an Author to the Publick re* 
quired; and by minute references to them« 

I haye 
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7 have endearoured to authenticate whatever 

I relate. The longer I refleft on the nature 

of hiftorical compofition*, the more I am con- 

yinced that tbia fcrupuloos acconcy is necef- 

fary. The iiiftoriati 'V^ho records the events 

of bis own time, is credited. in proportion to 

tbe opinion which the Publick entertains with 

refpeft to hts means of information and his 

veracity. He who delineates the tranfactions 

of a remote period , has no title to claim 

afTenty unleCs he produces evidence in proof 

of bis aflertions« Witbout tbis , he may write 

an amnfing tale, bHt cannot be faid to have 

compofed an authentick faiftory« In thofe fen- 

timents I have been confirmed by the opinion 

o€an AbAor » ^) whem bis induftry , eradition 

and difcemment^ have defervedly placed in 

a bigh rank among the moft eminent hifto- 

xians of die. age. £mboldened by a hint from 

liim, I. bare publifbed a catalogue of the Spa- 

niCh. books wbicb I have confnlted. This prao- 

h 

') Mr* Oibboa. 
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tice was freq4,(6Ht in tbe kil ctntnry , ftnt 
coafidered its s^n evidaj^ce of laudable induftry 
in an author > in the prefent^ it may » perhaps * 
be deemed tbe effeft of aftentatlon^ but a& 
tnany of thefe books are unknovrn in Great - 
Britain^ I coul^t dot; otiberwife have referred 
t» them as authaHties, without encumbecing; 
the pjige with an Jrtf^rtian of their' full tit! es* 
To any perfon who may chufe to follow me- 
m this path of mc^nity ^ the catalogue maft be 
Very ufefuU 

My readers wilt obferve ', that in mentidn. 

xng foms of Eft^ney , I Jiate Uniformly fo^ 

lowed the Sf^^anifh methoti of computing by 

pi^fds; In Atnerfca ^ the pefo fiierte^ ^ or 

' diuro , is the oilly ofle known ; *a4 that Ib 

4 
( 

i always, meaitt when, any fi^n^ iiaported frbm 
iltnerica i$ mentioned* Tbe pefo fuerte^ 
a^< VeU ^ othtf cOlnif^ has. varied in it's 
uttHterAi!y value ^ but I hare bec» advifed^ 
\%itboi]^t fttejtdjilg t<» fttclk ntinute viiriaciohfi 
to confider it as e^ual to four fhillings and 
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fixpence of our mosey. It is to be remem- 
bered , however , that in the fixteenth cen- 
tury , the eSeftive value of a pefo, i. e. the 
quantity of labour which it reprefented» or 
of goods which it would purchafe, was five 
or fix times as much as at prefent. 
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BOOK I. 

The tarth flowiy peopled. 

I he progrefs of men in difcovering and 
-*- . peopling the various parts of the earth , 
has heen extremely f loNv. Several ages elapfed, 
before they removed far from thofe mild and 
fertile regions where they "^ere originally plated 
by their Creator. The occafion of their iirft 
general difperfion is known ; but we are nnac^ 
quainted with the courfe of their migrations, or 
the time when they took poiTeiHon of the iiffe*^ 
rent countries which they now inhabit. Neither 
hiftory nor tradition fournifli fuch information, 
concerning thofe remote events , as enables ug 
to trace, with any certainty , the operations of 
the human race in the infancy of fociety. 

Firft migrations by land. 

We may conclude , however, that all the 
•arly migrations of mankind were made by land. 

ROBKETSON Vol^L A 
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The ocean; which evefy-where furrounds the 
habitable earth , as well as the various arms of 
the fea which feparate. one region from another, 
though deftined to facilitate the communication 
between diftant countries, feem, at flrll view, 
to be formed to check the progrefs of man , 
and to mark the bounds of that portion of the 
globe to which nature had confined him. It 
was long, we may believe, befoi:e men attemp- 
ted to pafs thefe formidable barriers , and be- 
came fo fkilful and adventruous as to commit 
themfelves to the mercy of the winds and wa- 
ves , or to quit their native fhores in queft of 
remote and unknown regions. 
« 

Firft attempts' towwds navigation. 

Navigation and fhip-building are arts fo 
\nice and complicated , that they require the inge- 
nuity, as well as experience, of many fuccef- 
five ages to bring them to any degree of per- 
feftion. From the raft or canoe, which 'firft 
ferved to carry a favage over the river that ob- 
ftrufted him in the chace, to the conftruftion 
of a veflel capable of conveying numerous crew 
with fafety to a diftant coaft , the progrefs in 
improvement is immenfe. Many efforts would 
be made, many experiments would be tried, 
and much labour ^s wellas invention would be em- 
ployed, before men could accomplifh this ar- 
duous and important undertaking. The rude and 
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imperfeft ftate in which navigation is ftill found 
among ail nations which are not coniiderably 
civilized , correfponds with the account of its 
progrefs, and demonftrates that, in early ti- 
mes, the art was not fo far improved as to 
enable men to undertake diftant voyages , or to 
attempt remote difcoveries. 

Introduftion of KOiunierce'i 

As foon, however ^ as the art of navigation 
1»ecame known, a newfpecies ofcorrefpondence 
among men took place. It is from this aera, 
that we muft date 'the commencement of fuch 
an intercourfe between nations as deferves the 
appellation of commerce. Men are , indeed , 
far advanced in improvement before commerce 
becomes an objeft*of great importance to them* 
They muft even have made fome confiderable 
progrefs towards civilization, before they ac^ 
quired the idea of property, and afcertain it fo per- 
fectly, as to be acquainted with the moftfimple 
of all contracts , that of exchanging by barter 
one rude commodity for another. Bat as foon 
as this important right is eftablifhed , and every 
individual feels that he has an excluiive title ta' 
poffefs OF to alienate whatever he has acquired 
by his own labour and dexterity, the wants 
and ingenuity of his nature fuggeft to him a 
new method of increafing his acquifitions and 
enjoyments f by difpoling of what is fuper^ 

A % 
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fluous in his own ftores , in order to procure 
what is neceiTary or defiderable inthofe of other 
men. Thus a commercial intercourfe begins^ 
and is carried on among the membres of the 
fame community. By degrees » they difcover^ 
that neighbouring tribes pofTefs what they them- 
felves want 9 and enjoy comforts of which they 
wifh to partake* In the fame mode, and upon 
the fame principles, that domeftic traffic is car-* 
tied on within the fociety,an eternal commerce 
is eftablifhed with other tribes or nations. Their 
mutual intereft and mutual wants render this 
intercourfe defirable, and imperceptibly introduce 
the maxilne and laws which facilitate its pro- 
grefs and render it' fecure. But no very exten-^ 
, five commerce can take place between conti- 
guous provinces , whofe foil and climate being 
nearly the fame , yield finular>produ6tions. Re- 
mote countries cannot convey their commodities 
by land , to thofe places , where on account of 
their rarity they are defired , and become va- 
luable. It is no navigation that men are indebted 
for the power of tranfporting the fuperfluous 
fiock of one part of the earth , to fupply the 
ws^nts of another. The luxuries and bleflings 
of a particular climate are no longer confined to 
itfelf alone , but the enjoyment of them is com- 
municated to the moft diftant regions* 

In proportion as the knowl^j^ge of the ad- 
irantages derived from navigation and commerce 
continued to fpread^ the intercourfe among na- 
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tions extended. The ambition of conqueft^ 
or the neceffity of procuring new fett- 
lements , were no longer the fole motives 
of viiiting diilant lands. The defire of gain be- 
came a new incentive to aftivity , roufed adven- 
turers , and fent them forth upon long voyages^ 
in fearch of countries , whofe produfts or wants 
might increafe that circulation , which nouriflies 
and gives vigour to commerce. Trade proved a 
great fource of difcovery ^ it opened unknown 
feas , it penetrated mto new regions , and con«> 
tributed more than any other caufe , to bring men 
acquainted .with the fituation p the nature and 
commodities of the different parts of the globe. 
But even after a regular commerce was eftabli- 
fhed in the world , after nations were confide- 
rably civilised ^ and the fciences and arts were 
cultivated with ardour and fucoefs , navigation 
continued to be fo imperfeft , that it can hardly 
be faid to have advanced beyond the infancy of 
its improvement in the ancient world* 

Imperfeftion of navigation among the ancient?* 

Among all the nations of antiquity the ftru^ 
fture of their veffels was extretakely rude , and 
their method ;of working them very defe&ive. 
They were unacquainted with fome of the great 
principles and operations in navigation , which 
are now conftdefed as the &t(t elements on 
which that fcience Is foutidid. Though thai 
property of the magnet ^ by which it attrafts 
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of the magnet, by which it attra6U iron, was 
well known to the ancients , its more impor- 
tant and amazing virtue of pointing to the poles 
had entirely efcaped their obfervation. Defti* 
tute of this faithful guide, which now con-^ 
duAs the pilot with fo much certainty in the 
unbounded ocean , during thedarknefs of nighty 
and when the heavens are covered with clouds,the 
ancients had no other method of regulating their 
courfe than by obfervingthe fun and ftars. Their 
navigation was of confequence uncertain and 
timid. They durft feldom quit 'fight of land, 
but crept along the coaft, expofed to all the 
dangers , and retarded by all the obf):rti6tions , 
unavoidable in holding fuch an aukward courfe. 
An incredible lenght of time was requifite for 
performing voyages , which are now finifhed 
in a fhort fpace. Even in the mildeft climates , 
end in feas the leaft tempeftuons , it was only 
during the fummer months that the ancients 
ventured out of their harbours. The remainder 
of the year was loft in inaftivity. It would 
have been deemed moft inconfiderate rafhnefs 
to have braved the fury of the winds and waves 
during winter a). 

Navigation and commerce of the Egyptians. 

While both the fcience and practice of naviga- 
tion continued to be fo defeftive, it was an under- 
taking of no fmall d^culty and danger to viilt anjf 

H) Vepetius de He miUt lib, iv^ 
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remote region of the earth. Under every difad- 
vantage , however the aftive fpirit of commerce 
exerted itfelf. The Egyptians, foon after the 
«ftablifhment of their monarchy , are faid to 
have openeda trade bet^^een the Arabian Gulph 
or Red fea, and the weftem coaft of the great 
Indian continent. The commodities which they 
imported from the eaft, were carried by land 
from the Arabian Gulph to the banks of the 
Nile, and conveyed down that river to the Me- 
diterranean. But if the Kgyptians in early ti- 
nnies applied themfelves to commerce, their at- 
tention to it was of fhort duration. The fertile 
foil and mild climate of Egypt produced the 
neceflaries and comforts of live witli fuch pro- 
fulTon, as rendered its inhabitants fo indepen- 
dent of other countries, that it became an eftab- 
lifhed maxim among that people, whofe ideas 
and inftitutions • differed in almoft every point 
from thofe of other nations, to renounce all in- 
tercourfe with foreigners. In confequence of 
this, they never went out oftheir own country ; 
they held all fea-fearing perfons in deteftation , as 
impious aiid profane ; and fortifying their own 
harbours , they denied ftrangers admittance into 
them b) ; and it was in the decline oftheir power , 
that they again opened their ports , and refu- 
med any communication with foreigners. 



b) Diod. Sicul. lib. I. p. 78. Ed. Weffelingi, Amft, 1756. Strabo, 
lib. xvii. p. 1141. Ed. Amft. 1775. 
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Of the Pheniciaas« 

The charafter and fituation of the Phenl^ 

cians were as favourable to the f^irit of com^ 

merce and difcovery as thofe of the Egyptians 

were adverfe to it. They had no diftinguifhing 

peculiarity in their manners and inftitutions ; 

they were not addifted to any fingular and un- 

focial form of fuperflitioh ; they could mingle 

with other nations without fcruple orrelu6tance. 

The territory which they poITeffed was neither 

large nor fertile. Commerce was the only fource 

from which they could derive opulence or power. 

Accordingly , the trade carried on by the Pheni- 

cians of Sidon and Tyre, was more extenfive and 

enterprifing than that of any flate in the ancient 

world. The genius of the Phenicians , as well 

as the objeftof their policy and ^ the fpirit of their 

laws , were entirely commercial. They were a 

^ people of merchants who aimed at the empire 

of the fea, and aftually poffeffed it. Their fliips 

not only frequented all the ports in the Medi* 

ranean , but they were the firft who ventured 

beyond the ancient boundaries of navigation, 

and pafllng the Streights of Gades , viHted the 

weftern coafts of Spain and Africa. In many 

of the places to which they reforted , they plan-; 

ted colonies , and communicated to the rude in* 

habitants fome knowledge of their arts and im- 

provements. While they extended their difco- 

veries towards the north and the weft , they did 
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not negled: to penetrate into the more opulent 
and fertile regions of the fouth and eaft* Having 
rendered themfelves mafters of feveral commo- 
dious harbours towards the bottom of the Ara- 
bian Gulph 9 they, after the exemple of the Egy- 
ptians eftabiifhed a regolar intercourfe with Ara- 
))ia and the continent of India on the one hand, and 
with the eaftem coaft of Africa on the other^ 
From thefe countries they imported many 
valuable commodities , unknown to the reft 
of the world , and during along period , engroifi^d 
that lucrative branch of commerce without a 
rival c). 

Of the Jews. 

The yaft wealth which the Phenicians ac- 
quired by monopolizing the trade carried on in 
the Red Sea ; incited their neighbours the Jews, 
under the profperous reigns of David and Solo- 
mon to aim at being admitted to fome fhare of 
it. This they obtained, partly by their con- 
queft of Idumea, which ftretches sdong the Red 
Sea , and partly by their alliance with Hiram , 
king of Tyre, Solomon fitted out fleets , which, 
under . the direction of Pbenician pilots , failed 
from the Red Sea to Tarfhifh and Ophir. 
Thefe it is probable were ports in India and 
Africa which their condu6tors were accuftopiip4 

O Sec NOTE I. tt Uie End of the Volume. 
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to frequent, and from them the Jewifh fhipg re- 
turned with fuch valuable cargoes as fuddenly 
diffufed wealth and fplendour through the kingdom 
of Ifrael d). But the Angular inftitution* of the 
Jews, the obfervance of which was enjoined 
by their divine legiflator , with an intention 
of preferving them a feparate people , unin- 
fefted by idolatry, formed a national charafter 
incapable of that open and liberal intercourfe 
with ftrangers which commerce requires. Ac«# 
cordingly this unfocial genius of the people, 
together with the difafters which befeel the 
kingdom of Ifrael, prevented the commercial 
fpirit which their monarchs laboured to intro- 
duce, and to cherifh, from fpreading among 
them. The Jews cannot be numbered among 
the nations which contributed to improve navi- 
gation, or. to extend difcovery. 

Of the Carthaginians. 

But though the inftruftions and example 
of the Phenicians were unable to mould the 
manners and temper of the Jews , in- oppo- 
fition to the tendency of their laws , they 
transmitted the commercial fpirit with facility , 
and in full vigour,. to their own defcendants 
the Carthaginians. The commonwealth of Car- 
thage applied to trade and to naval affairs, 
with no lefs ardour, ingenuity and fuccefs, than 
its parent ftate. Carthage early rivalled , andfoon 
furpalTed Tyre , in opulence and power, but feems 

d) Mcmoire fur Ic Pays d'Ophir par M. d*Anvi!le. Mem. de 
i'Academ. des Icfrript. &c. torn. xxx. p. 83* 
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liot to have aimed at obtaining any fhare in 
tlie commerce with India. ITie Phenicians 
had engrofTed this, and had fuch a command 
of the Red Sea as fecured to them the exclu* 
five poffeffion of that lacrative branch of trade. 
The commercial aftivity of the Carthaginians 
was exerted in another direftion. Without 
contending for the trade of the eaft with their 
mother-country, they extended their naviga- 
tion chiefly towards the weft and north. Fol- 
lowing the courfe which the Phenicians had 
opened , they pafled the ftreights of Gades , 
and pufhing their difcoveries far beyond thofe 
of the parent ftate, vifited not only all the 
coafts of Spain, but thofe of Gaul, and pene- 
trated at laft into Britain. At the fame time 
that they acquired knowledge of new coun- 
tries in this part of the globe, they gradually 
carried their refearches towards the South. 
They made confiderable progrefs by land, into 
the interior provinces of Africa, traded with 
fome of them, and fubjefted others to their 
empire. They failed along the weftern coaft 
of that great continent, almoft to the tropic of 
Cancer,* and planted feveral colonies, in order 
to civilize the natives , and accui?-om them to 
commerce. They difcovered the Fortunate If- 
lands , now known by the name of the Cana- 
ries , the utmoft boundary of ancient naviga- 
tion in the weftern ocean e). 

e) Plinii Nat, Hift. lib. yl. c, 37, ^dit. in ufutn. Pe^ph. 4to, x685. 
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Nor was the progrefs of the Phenicians and 
Carthaginians in their knowledge of the glob«» 
owing entirely to the defire of extending their 
trade from one country to another. Commerce 
was followed by its ufual effefts among both 
thefigL people. It awakened curiofity » enlarged 
the ideas and deflres ot men , and incited them 
to bold enterprifes. Voyages were undertaken, 
the fole objefl: of which was to difcover new 
countries , and to explore unknown feas. Such, 
during the profperous age of the Carthaginian 
republic^ were the famous navigations of Hanno 
and Himilco. Both their fleets were equipped 
by authority of the fenate^ and at public expence, 
Hanno was directed to fteer towards the fouth, 
alopg the coail of Africa , a|id he feems to have 
advanced much nearer the equinoctial line than 
•any former navigator f).. Himilco had it in 
charge to proceed towards the north , and to 
examine theweftern coafts of the European con- 
tinent g). Of the fame nature was the extraor- 
dinary navigation of the Phenicians round Africa. 
A Phenicians fleet f we are told, fitted out by 
Necho king of Egypt, took its departure about 
£x hundred and four years before the Chri- 
fiian xre , from a port in the Red Sea , dou- 
bled the . fouthern promontory of Africa , and 

P Plinii Na. Hift. lib. ru c. I. Hannonis Periplus , ap. Geo- 
graph, minores, edit* Hudfoni, vol. 'I. p. x. 

g) Plinii Nat. Hift. lib. ii. c. 67. Feftus Avieoas apud Bo- 
chart Geogr. Stcr. lib. i. c. 60. p. 653. Oper. vol. ill. L. 
B«t. 1707. 
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after a voyage of three years , retourned by 
the ftreights of Gades , to the mouth of the 
Nile h). Eudoxus of Cy2icus is faid to have 
held the fame courfe, and to have accomplif-* 
hed the fame arduous undertaking i). 

Thefe voyages , if performed in the man-^ 
ner which I have related , may juftly be re- 
ckoned the greateft effort of navigation in the 
ancient world ; and if we atte:nd to the imper- 
feft ftate of the art at that time , it is dii&calt 
to determine whether we, fhould moft admire 
the courage and^fagacity with which the deiign 
was formed y or the conduft and good fortune 
with which it was executed. But unfortunate- 
ly, all the original and authentic accounts of 
tiie Phenician and Carthaginian voyages , whc-' 
ther undertaken by public authority, or in pro- 
fecution of their private . trade , have perifhed. 
The information which we receive concerning 
them from the Greek and Roman authors , is 
not only obfcure and iiftccurate , but , if we 
except a fhort narrative of Hanno's expedition, 
is of fufpicious authority k). Whatever ac- 
quaintance with the remote regions of the earth 
the Phenicians or Carthaginians may have ac-^ 
quired was concealed from the reft of mankind 
with a mercantile jealoufy. Every thing rela-« 
live to the couffe of their navigation was not 

h) Vkedot lib. if. c. 43. 

i) Plinii Nat Hift. lib. H. C, ^J, 

k) Set NOTE U. 
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only a myftery of trade, but. a fecret of ftate^ 
Extradrdinary fafts are recorded concerning 
their folicitude to present other nations from 
penetratijtig into what they wifhed fhould re- 
main undivulged 1). Many of their difcoverie^ 
feem , accordingly , to have been fcarcely 
known beyond the precinfts of their own fta- 
tes. The navigation round Africa, in particu-i 
lar , is recorded by the Greek and Roman wri- 
ters, rather as. a ftrange amuiing tale, which 
they either did not comprehend , or did not 
believe , than as a real tranfadtion i which en- 
,larged their knowledge and influenced their 
opinion m). As neither the progrefs of the 
Phenician and Carthaginian difcoveries , nor 
the extent of their navigation , were commu- 
nicated to the reft of mankind , all memorials 
of their extraordinary fkill in naval affairs feem, 
in a great meafure, to have perifhed, when 
the maritime power of the former was annihi- 
lated by Alexander's^conqueft of Tyre, and 
the empire of the latter was overturned by the 
Roman arms. 

Of the Greeks* 

Leaving, then, the obfcure and pompous 
accounts of the Phenician and Carthaginian vo- 
yages, to the curiofity and cohjeftures of anti-f 
quaries , hiftory muft reft fatisfied with rekting 

l)Strab. Geogr. lib. m« p, 965. lib. xvlii. p* 1154^ 
m) Set NOTE HI. 
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the progrefs of navigation and difcovery among 
the Greeks and Romans, which, though lefs fplcn- 
did f Is better afcertained. It is evident that the 
Phenicians^ who inftrufted the Greeks in other 
ufeful fciences and arts , did not communicate to 
them that extenfive knowledge of navigation 
which they themfell^es pofleffed; nor did the Ro- 
mans imbibe that commercial fpirit and ardour for 
difcovery , which diftinguifhed the Carthaginians, 
Though Greece be almoft encompaffed by the fea, 
which formed many fpacious bays and commo- 
dious harbours, though it be furrounded by a 
vaft number of fertile iflands, y6t,notwithftan- 
4ing fuch a favourable iituation, which feemed 
to invite that ingenious people to apply them- 
felves to navigation , it was long before this art 
attained any degree of perfeftion among them. 
Their early voyages, the objeft of which was 
piracy rather thah commerce, were foinconfide- 
rable, that the expedition of the Argonauts from 
the coaft of Theffaly to the Euxine Sea , appea- 
red fuch an aipazing effort of fkill and courag^^ 
as entitled the conduftors of it to be ranked among 
the demigods, and exalted the vefTel in which they 
failed to a place among the heavenly confiella-* 
tions. Even at a later period , when the Greeks 
engaged in their famous enterprife againftTroy, 
their knowledge in naval affairs feems not to have 
been much improved* According to the account 
of Homer, the only poet to whom hiftory ven- 
tures to appeal , and who , by his fcrupu- 
lous accuracy ia defcribing the manners and' 
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arts of early ages, merits thii diftinfHoh, the 
fcience of navigation , at that time, had liardly 
advanced beyond its rudeft ftate. The Greeks 
in the heroic age -were unacquainted with the 
ufe of iron, the moft ferviceable of all the me- 
tals , without which no conliderable progrefs 
was ever made in the mecnanical arts. Their 
vefTels were of inconfiderable burthen , and moft- 
ly without decks. Thefe hat only one maft, 
which they efefted or took down at pleafure* 
They were ftrangers to the ufe of anchors* All 
tifeir operations in failing were clumfy and un» 
fkilful. They turned their obfervation towards 
ftars , which were improper for regulating their 
courfe , and their mode of obferving them was 
inaccurate and fallacious. When they had fi- 
nifhed a voyage they drew their paltry barks 
afhore , as favages to their canoes , and thefe 
remained on dry land until the feafon of returning 
to fea approached. It is not then in the early or 
heroic ages of Greece , that we can expeft to 
obferve the fcience of navigation , and the fpirit 
of difcovery, making any confiderable progrefs. 
During that period of diforder and ignorance , a 
thoufand. caufes concurred in reftraining curio- 
fity and enterprise within very narrow bounds. 
But the Greeks advanced with rapidity 
to a fiate of greater civilization and refi* 
tiement. Government , in its moft liberal 
and perfect form , began to be eftablifhed 
in the communities of Greece ; e^ual law^ 
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and regular police were gradually Introduced ; - 
the fciences and arts which are ufeful oma** 
mental in life were carried to a high pitch of « 
improvement , and feveral of the Grecian com«» 
mon-v/ealths applied to commence with fuck 
ardour and fuccefs , that they were conildered , 
in the ancient worlds as maritime powers of the 
firjft rank. Even then , howewer , the nav^ 
viftories of the Greecks muft be adfcribed ra- 
ther to the native fpirit of the people ; and to . 
tiat courage which the enjoyment of liberty 
infpires ^ than to any extraordinary progrefs in 
the fcience of navigation* la the Perfian war» 
thofe exploits which the eloquence of the Greek 
hiftorians has rendered fo famous , were per*- 
formed by fleets , compofed chiefly of fmall 
Veflels without deecks n) ; the crews of which «i^ 
rufhed forward with impetuous valour, hut little 
art , to board thofe of the ennemy. In the war 
of Peloponefus their £hips feemiliil to have been 
of inconfiderable burthen and force. The ex-» 
tent of their trade was In proportion to this 
low condition of 'their marine. Ti^e maritime 
ilates of Greece hardly carried on any commerce 
beyohd the limits of the Itfediterranean fea» 
Their chief intercourfe was with the xolonie^ 
of their countrymen » planted in the JLeiferAfia^ 
in Italy and Sicily. They fometimes vifited 
the ports of Egypt, of Gaul, and of Thrace, or 
pafling through the Hellefpont^ they traded with 

n) Thucyd. \i\). X. c* I4« 
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the countries fitaated around tbe Eiixine fea« 
Amazing inftances occur of their ignorance » 
even of thofe countries , which lay within the 
narrow precin6ts to which their navigation was 
confined. When the Greecks had affembled 
their combined fleet againft Xerxes at Egina^ 
they thought it unadvifable to fail to Samos^ 
becaufe they believed the diftance between that 
ifland and Egina to be as great as the diftance 
between Egina and the Pillars of Hercules 0)4 
They were either utterly unacquainted with 
all the parts of the globe beyond the Mediter- 
ranean fea , or what knowledge they had of 
them was founded on conjefture, or received 
from the information of a few perfons , whom*^ 
curiofity and the love of fcience had prompted 
to travel by land into the Upper Afia, or by fea 
into Egypt, the ancient feats of wifdom and arts^ 
After all that the Greecks learned from them, , 
they appear to have been ignorant of the moil 
important fafts 9 on which an accurate and fcien- 
tific knowledge of the globe is founded. 

The expedition of Alexander the Great into 
the eaft , confiderably enlarged the fphere of 
navigation and of geographical knowledge among 
the Greeks. The extraordinaiy man , nothwith« 
ftanding the violent paffions , which incited him» 
at fome times , to the wildeft aftions and the 
moft extravagant enterprifes , poflefled talents 
which fitted him not only to conquer 9 but togo^ 

•> Htrodot. lib. Tlii, t. 1314 
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tem tlie Nworldk He was capable of framing 
thofe bold and original fchemes of policy, which 
give a new form to human affairs. The revo- 
lution in commerce, brought, about by the force 
of his genius , is hardly inferior to that revolution 
in empire, occafioned by the fuccefs of his arms. 
It is probable , that the oppofition and efforts of 
the republic Tyre , which checked him fo long in 
the career of his viftories , gave Alexander an 
oportunity of obfcrving the vaft refources of a 
maritime power, and conveyed to him fome idea 
of the immenfe wealth which the Tynans deri- 
ved from their commerce , efpecially that with 
the Eaft Indies. As foon as he had accompliflied 
the deftruftion of Tyre , and reduced Egypt to 
fubjedtion, he formed the Plan of rendering the 
empire which he purpofed to eftablifh , the 
centre of commerce as well as the feat of do- 
minion. With this view he founded a great 
city, which he honoured with his own name^ 
near one of the mouths of the river Nile , that 
by the Mediterranean fea , and the neighbour- 
hood of the Arabian Gulf , it might com- 
mand the trade both of the eaft and weft q); 
This fituation was chofen with fuch difcern- 
ment that Alexandria foon became the chief 
commercial city in the world. Not only du-^ 
ring the fubftftence of the Grecian empire 
in Egypt and in the eaft , but amidft all 
&9 fucceifive revolutions in thofe countriet 

f) Stnk. Geogr. Uby xriit p* ii43« ii49« 
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fr6m the time of the Ptolomies to the difcove- 
ry of the Navigation by the Cape of Good Hope, 
commerce » particularly that of the Eaft Indies , 
continued to flow in the channel with the fa- 
gacity and forfight of Alexander bad marked 
out for it. 

His ambition was not fatisfied with having 
opened to the Greeks a communication with 
India by fea .; he aCpired to the fovereignty of 
thofe regions N^hich fumifhed the reft of man- 
kind with fo many precious commodities, and 
condufted his army thither by land, Enterpri- 
iing, howewer, as he was, he may be faid ra- 
ther to have difcovered , than to have conquered 
that country. He did not, in his progrefs to- 
wards the eaft , advance beyond the banks of 
the rivers that fall into the Indus , which is now 
the weftern boundary of the vaft continent of 
India. Amidft the wild exploits which diftin- 
gutfh this part of his Ihiftory » he purfued mea- 
fures that mark the fuperiority of his genius , 
as well as the extent of his views. He had 
penetmtedas far into India as to confirm his opi- 
nion of its commercial importance , and to per- 
ceive , that immenfe wealth might be derived 
from intericourfewith a country, where the arts 
of elegance having been more early cultivated, 
^ere arrived at greater p^eftion than in any 
other ^art of the eftrdi q). Full of this 
idea he refolved to examine the courfe of navi- 

q) Str«b« Gcosr, Ub. xy. 1>.^ie|6« Q. Cunlus lib. xviU. c<9. 
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gatlon from the mouth of the Indus to the bot- 
tom of the Perlian Gulf ; and if it fhould be 
found pra6kicable,to eftablifli a regular commu* 
nication between them. In order to effeft this p 
he propofed to remove the catarafts , with which, 
the jealoufy of the Perfians , and their aversion 
to correfpondence with foreigners , had obftra-* 
fted the entrance into the Euphrates r) ; to 
carry the commodities of the eaft up that river^ 
and the Tygris, which unites with it , into the 
interior parts of his Afiatic dominions : while , 
by the way of the Arabian Gulf, and the river 
Nile , they might be conveyed to Alexandria^ 
and diftributed to the reft of the world, Nearchus, 
an officer of eminent abilities , was entrufted 
with the command of the fleet fitted out for this 
expedition. He performed this voyage , which 
was deemed an enterprife fo arduous and im- 
important , that Alexander reckoned it ^e of 
the mofk extraordinary events which diftinguifhed 
his reign. Inconliderable as it may now appear, 
it was , at that time , an undertaking of no little 
merit and difficulty. In the profecution of it, 
ftriking inftances occur of the fmall progrefs 
which the Greeks had made in naval know- 
ledge s). Having never failed beyond th bounds 
of the Mediterranean , where the ebb and flow 
of the fea are hardly perceptible , when they 
firft obferved this ph8enomenQn at the mouth of 

r) Strab. Geogr. lib. xvi. p. 1075. ^ 
s) See NOTE IV, * ' • 
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the Indus , it appeared to them a prodigy , hy 
which the gods teftified the difpleafure of Hea- 
ven againft their enterprife t). During their 
whole courfe, they feem never to have loft fight 
cf land, but followed the bearings of thecoaft fo 
fervively, that they could not much avail them- 
felves of thofe periodical winds, which facilitate 
navigation in the Indian ocean. Accordingly^ 
they fpent no lefs than ten months in u) perr 
forming this voyage, which, from the mouth of 
the Indus to that of the Perfian Gulf, does not 
exceed twenty degrees. It is probable, that 
amidft the violent convulfions , and frequent rcr 
volutions in theEaft, occafioned by the conteft* 
among the fuccefTors of Alexander, the navigar 
tion to India, by the courfe which Nearchus had 
opened, was difcontinued. The Indian trade 
carried on at Alexandria, not only fubfifted, but 
was ^ much extended under the Grecian mo- 
narchs of Egypt, that it proved a great fource of 
the wealth which diftinguifhed their kingdom. 

Of the Aomaiifl* 

The pFogrefs which the Romans made in na- 
vigation and difcovery, was ftill more inconfide- 
rable than that of the Greeks. The genius of 
the Roman people, their militairy education, and 
the fpirit of their laws , concurred in eftranging 
them from commerce and naval affairs. It wa< 

4) See NOTE V, 

«) Plin. Uift. Kac littte «.aa. 
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the neceifity of oppoiing a formidable rival, not 
the defire of extending trade , which firft prom-* 
pted them to aim at maritime power. Though 
they foon perceived that, in order to acquire 
univerfal dominion after which they afpired , it 
was neceffary to render themfeives mafters of 
the fea, they ftili confidered the naval fervice 
as a fubordinate ftation, and referved for it fuch 
citizens as were not of a rank to be admitted 
into the legions x). In the hiftory of the Ro- 
man republic, hardly one event occurs, that 
marks attention to navigation any farther than 
as it was inftrumental towards conqueft. When 
the Roman valour and difcipline had fubdued all 
the maritime ftates known in the ancient world : 
when Carthage , Greece , and Egypt , had fub- 
mitted to their power, the Romans 4id not im- 
bibe the commercial fpirit of the conquered na-f 
tions. Among that people of foldiers , to have 
applied to trade would have been deemed a 
degradation of a Roman citizen* They abando« 
ned the mechanical arts , commerce and naviga- 
tion , to flaves, to freedmen, to provincials, and 
to citizens of the loweft clafs. Even after the 
fubverfion of liberty, when the fe verity and 
iiaughtinefs of ancient manners began to abate, 
commerce did not rife into high ejtimation 
among the Romans. The trade of Greece, Egyp V 
and the other conquered countries ^ continued^ 

X) Pelyb. lik. ▼. 
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to be carried on in hi ufual channels , after they^ 
were reduced into the form of Roman provin- 
ces. As Rome was the capital of the world , 
and the feat of government, all the wealth and 
valuable produftions of the provinces flowed na- 
turally thither. The Romans , fatisfied with 
this 9 feem to have fuffered commerce to remain 
almoft entirely in the hands of the natives of the 
refpeftive countries. The extent, howewer, of the 
Roman power, which reached over the greateft 
part* of the known world , the vigilant infpeftion 
of the. Roman magiilrates , and the fpirit of the 
Roman government, no lefs intelligent than a6tive» 
gave fuch additional fecurity to commerce , as 
animated it with new vigour. The union among 
nations was never fo entire , nor the intercourfe 
fo perf eft , as within the bounds of this vaft em- 
pire. Commerce under the Roman dominion, 
was not obftrufted by the jealoufie of rival ftates, 
interrupted by frequent hoftilities, or limited by 
partial reftriftions. One fnperintending power 
moved and regulated the induftry of mankind, 
and enjoyed the fruits of their joint efforts. 

Navigation felt this influence , and im- 
proved under it. As foon as the Romans 
acquired a taile for the luxuries of the Eaft, 
the trade with India through Egypt was 
pufhed with new. vigour , and carried on to 
greater extent. By frequenting the Indian 
continent, navigators became acquainted with 
the periodical courfe of the winds , which, 
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In the ocean that feparates Africa from India » 
blow with little variation during one half of the 
year from the eaft , and during the other half 
fix with equal fteadinefs from ihe weft. En- 
couraged by obferving this , they abandonned 
their ancient How and dangerous courfe along 
the coaft , and as foon as the weftern monfoon 
fet in , took their departure from Ocelis , at the 
mouth of the Arabian Gulf » and ftretched boldly 
acrofs the ocean y). The uniform direftion of 
the wind , fupplying the place of the compafs^ 
and rendering the guidance of the ftars lefs ne- 
ceiTary, condufted them to the port of Mufiris, 
on the weftem fhore of the India continent. There 
they took on boaxd their cargo , and returning 
with the eailern monfoon , finifhed their voyage 
^ the Arabian Gulf within the year. This part 
of India , now known by the name of the Ma- 
labar coaft , feems to have been the utmoft limit 
of ancient navigation in that quarter of the glo- 
be. What imperfeft knowledge the ancients 
had of the immenfe countries which ftretch be- 
yond this towards the eaft they received from a 
few adventurers , who tad vifited them by land. 
Such excurfions were neither frequent nor exten- 
j(ive , and it is probable , that while the Roman 
intercourfe with India fubfifted , no traveller 
ever penetrated further than to the banks of the 
Ganges z). The fleets from Egypt which traded 

y) Plin. Hift. Nat* lib- vi. cap. 23. 

z) Strab, Geogr. lib. xv. p. 1006, loio. See NOTE VI. 
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At Mufiris , were loaded , it is true , with the fyU 
ces and other rich commodities of the continent 
and iflands of the farther India ; but thefe were 
brought on that port, which became the ftable 
of this commerce, by the Indians themfelves, 
in canoes hollowed out of one tree a). The 
Egyptian and Roman merchants , fatisfied with 
acquiringthofe commodities in this manner, did 
not think it neceiTary to explore unknown feas # 
and venture upon a dangerous navigation, in 
queftof the countries which produced them. But 
though the difcoveries of the Romans in India 
werefo limited, their commerce there was fuch 
as will appear coniiderable , even to the prefent 
age , in which the Indian trade has been exten-? 
ded far beyond the prafbice of conception of 
any preceding period. We are informed by onm 
author of c redit b) , that the conunerce with India 
drained the Roman empire every year of more 
than four hundred thoufand pounds ; and by an 
other, that one hunderd and twenty fhips failed 
annually from the Arabian Gulf to that country c}< 

DifeoTerics of the ^ncicnte l»y lind« 

The difcovery of this new method 
of failing to India , is the moft confiderable 
improvement in navigation made during th* 
f:ontinuance of the Roman power. But in 
ancient times , the knowledge of coiintri^ 

«) Plin. N«t. Hift. lb. vi. c. a6, 
b) Plin. Nat. Hift. lib. vi. c. t#, 
e) Strnb. Gcogr, lib. U. 1?^ 
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was acquired more by land than by fea d) ; and 
.the Romans , from their peculiar disinclination 
to naval affairs , may be faid to have neglefted 
totally the latter, though a more eafy and expe-t 
ditious method of difcovery. The progrefs , 
howewer, of their v;ftorious armies contributed 
greatly to extend difcovery by land , and even 
opened the navigation of new and unknown 
feas. Previous to the Roman conquefts , the 
civilized nations of antiquity had no commu-r 
nicatipn with thofe countries in Europe, which 
now form its moH opulent and powerful king-* 
doms. The interior parts of Spain and Gaul were 
little known* Britain, feparated from the reft 
of the world, had never been vifited, ^cept 
by its neighbours the Gauls, and by a few 
Carthaginian merchants. The name of Germany 
]iad fcarcely been heard of. Into all thefe coun- 
tries the arms of the Romans penetrated. They 
entirely fubdued Spain and Gaul ; the conquered 
the greateft and ^oil fertile part of Britain ; 
they advanced into Germany , as far as the 
banks of the river Elbe. In Africa, they acquired; 
a confiderable knowledge ' of the provinces , 
which ftretch along the Mediterranean fea , from 
JPgypt weftward to the ftreights of Gades. Ii^ 
Afia f they not only fubjefted to their powei? 
\mott of the provinces which compofed the Periian 
|ind Macedonian empires , but , after their vi-i 
ftories over Mithridates and Tigranes ^ thej^ 

4) Set KOTi;. VII. 
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feeni to have made a more accurate furvey of 
the countries contiguous to the Euxine and 
Cafpian feas , and to have carried on a more 
extenfive trade than that of the Greeks with 
the opulent and commercial nations ; then fea- 
ted around the Euxine fea, 

Imperfeftion of geographical knowledg^e among the ancients 

From this fuccinft furvey of difcovery and 
navigation , which I have traced from the ear- 
lieft dawn of hiftorical knowledge to the full 
eftablifhment of the Roman dominion , their pro- 
grefs appears to have been wonderfully flow. 
It feems neither adequate to what we might 
have «xpe8:ed from the aftivlty and enterprife 
of the human mind , nor to what might have 
been performed by the power of the great em- 
pires which fucceflively governed the world. 
If we rejeft accounts that are fabulous and 
obfcure; if we adhere fteadily to the light and 
information of authentic hiftory , withhout fub- 
ftituting in its place the conjeftures of fancy, 
or the dreams of etymologifts , we muft con- 
elude , that the knowledge which the an- 
cients had acquired of the habitable globe was 
extremely confined. In Europe, the extenfive 
provinces in the eaftem part of Germany 
were little known to them. They were almoft 
totally unacquainted with the vaft countries 
whici are now fubjeft to the kings of Den- 
mark , Sweden , Pruffia , Poland , and the 
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Ruffian' empire. The more barren regions, that 
ftretch within the ardtic circle, were quite un- 
explored. In Africa, their refearches did not 
extend far beyond the provinces which border 
on the Mediterranean , and thofe fituated on the 
weftern fhore of the Arabian Gulf, In Alia , 
they were unacquainted , as I formerly ob- 
ferved , with all the fertile and opulent coun- 
tries beyond the Ganges , which furnifh the 
moft valuable commodities that , in modern 
times, have been the great objeft of the Eure- 
pean commerce with India.; nor do they feem 
to have ever penetrated into thofe immenfe re- 
gions occupied by the wandering tribes , which 
they called by the general name of Sarmatians 
or Scythians , and now poiTeffed by Tartars of 
various denominations ^ and by the Aliatic fub- 
jefts of RuiTia. 

A remarkable proof of this. 

But there IS one opinion, that univerfally 
prevailed among the ancienls^ w4iich conveys 
a more ftriking idea-^ the fmall progrefs they 
had made in the knowledge of the habitable globe, 
thati cah be derived from any detail of their 
difcoveries. They fuppofed the earth to be di- 
vided into ilvd regions , which they diftinguifhed 
by the name of zones. Two of thefe, which 
were neareft the poles , they termed the fri* 
gid zones , and believed that the extreme cold 
v/bxch i^ignsd perjp^tttAlily there., rendered them 
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tminhabitatle. Another , leated under the lln^^ 
and extending oa either fide towards the tro^ 
pics , they called the torrid zone , and ima- 
gined it to be fo burnt up with unremitting heat, 
as to be equally deftitute of inhabitants. On thfe 
two other zones , v/hich occupied the remain- 
der of the earth , they bellowed the appellation 
of temperate , and taught that thefe , being the 
only regions in which life could fubfift ^ were 
allotted to man for his habitation. This wild 
opinion was not a conceit of the uninformed 
vulgar, or a fanciful fiftion of the pcets, but a 
jB.ftem adopted by the moft enlightened philofo*. 
phers, the moft accurate hiftorians and geogra- 
phers in Greeice and Rome. According to this 
theory , a vaft portion of the habitable earth waii 
pronounced to be unfit for fufl:aining the human 
fpecies. Thofe fertile and populous regions wit^ 
hin the torrid zone , which are now known not 
only to yield their own inhabitants the necefla- 
ries and comforts of life, with moft luxuriant 
profufion , but to communicate their fuperfluous 
fl:ores to the reft of the world , were fuppofed 
to be the nianfion of perpetual fterility and 
defolation. As all the parts of the globe j wRich 
the ancients had difcovered, lay within the nor-^ 
them temperate zone , their opinion that the 
other temperate zone was filled with inhabi*^ 
tants, was founded on reafoning and conjefture, 
4iot on difcovery. They even believed that , by 
the intolerable heat of the< torrid zone^ fycli as 
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fnfaperable barrier was placed between the two 
temperate region of the earth , as would prevent 
for ever any intercourfe between their refpeftive 
inhabitants. Thus tliis extravagant theory not 
only proves that the ancients were unacquain* 
ted with the true ftate of the globe, 'but it tended 
to render their ignorance perpetual, by reprefen-^ 
ting all attempts towards opening a communica-^ 
tion with the remote regions of the earth , at 
utterly impra6kicable e). 

But, however imperfeft or inaccurate the geo- 
graphical knowledge' which the Greeks and Ro- 
mans had acquired may appear , in reipeft of 
the prefent improved ftate of that fcience , their 
progrefs in dfcovery will feem confiderable , and 
the extent to which they carried navigation and 
commerce muft be reckoned great, when com«^ 
pared With the ignorance of early times. As 
long a$ the Roman empire retained jTuch vigour 
as to preferve its authority over the conquered 
nations , and to keep them united, it was an 
objeftof public police, as well as of private cu-^ 
riofity f to examine and defcribe the countries 
which compofed this great body. Even when the 
other fciences began to decline, geography, eh^ 
riched with new obfervations , and receiving; 
fome acceiHon from the experience of every 
age, and the reports of every traveller^ con^ 
^ued to improve^ 

^ «) S«e NOTE VUU 
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' Improvements in geography by Ptolemy. 

It attained to the higheft point of perfeftion 
and accuracy to which it ever arrived in the an- 
cient world , by the induftry and genius of Pto- 
lemy the philofopher. He flourifhed in the fecond 
century of the Chriftian aera , and publifhed a de- 
fcription of the terreftrial globe, more ample and 
6fxaft than that of any of his predeceffors. 

The invafion of the Roman empire by barbarous nations. 

But , foon after , violent convulfions began to 
fhake the Roman ftate; the fatal ambition or ca- 
price of Conftantine , by changing the feat of 
government , divffled and weakened its force ; the 
barbarous nations , which Providence prepare;i as 
its inftruments to overturn the mighty fabric of 
the Roman power , began to affemble and to 
mufter their armies on its frontier ; the empire 
tottered to its fall. During this decline and old 
age of the Roman ftate , it was impoflible that 
the fciences fhould go on improving. The efforts 
of genius were at that period , as languid and 
feeble as thofe of government. From the time qf 
Ptolemy , no confiderable addition feems to have 
been made to geographical knowledge, nor did 
any important revolution happen intrade , excep- 
ting that Conftantinople , by its advantageous 
fituation , and the encouragement of the eaftem 
emperors , became a commercial city of the firft 

note. ^ 

Cffefts 
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£0*6^8 of their conquefl's on t:ommerciaI intercourfe. 

At length , tne clouds which had been fa 
long gathering round the Roman empire, buril- 
into a ftorm. Barbarous nations rufhcd in from, 
feveral quarters with irrefiftible impetuofity , and^ 
in the general wreck., occafioned by the inun-* 
dation which overwhelmed Europe , the arts , 
fciences , inventions and difcoveries of the 
Romans , periflied in a great meafure , and dif- 
appeared f ). All the various tribes, which fettled 
in the different provinces of the Roman empire ^ 
were incivilized, ftrangers to letters, deftitute 
of arts , unacquainted with regular government^ 
fubordination , or laws. The manners and infti-* 
tutions of fome of them were fo rude, as to 
be hardly compatible with a ftate of focial union. 
Europe, when occupied by fuch inhabitants |» 
may be faid to have returned to a fecond infancy^ 
and had to begin a new its career in improvement i^ 
fcience , and civility. The firft effeft of the fett- 
lement of thofe barbarous invaders was to diffolve 
the union which the Roman power had cemented 
mankind together. They parcelled out Europe 
into many fmall and independent ftates , differing 
from each other in language and cuf):oms. No 
intercourfe fubfifled between the members of 
thofe divided and hoftile communities. Acculto- 
med to a fimple modeof life, and averfe to induflry 
they had few wants to fupply,and no fuperfluitf e»^ 

I) Hift. of Charles V. vol. i. p^ i^. 29, 

Robertson Vo1»I* C 
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to difpofe of. The names of ftranger and of 
enemy became once more words of the feme 
import Cuftoms every- where prevailed, and even 
laws were eftablifhed, which rendered it dif- 
agreeable and dangerous to vifit any foreign 
country g). Cities , in which alone an extenfive 
commerce can be carried on, were few, incon- 
£derab]e and deftitute of thofe immunities which 
produce fecurity or excite enterprife. The fcien-^ 
ces , on which geography and navigation are 
founded , were not cultivated. The accounts of 
ancient improvements and difcoveries , contained 
in the Greek and Roman authors , were neglefted 
or mifunderftood. The knowledge of remote 
regions was loft, thdr £tuation, their commodi<* 
ties , and almoft their names , were unknown* 

Commercial intercourfe ftill preferved in ihe Eaftern empire. 

One circumftance prevented commercial in« 
tercourfe with diftant nations from ceafing alto- 
gether. Conftantinople , though often threatened; 
by the fierce invaders , who fpread defolajtign 
oyer the reft of Europe , was fo fortunate as to 
efcape their deftruftive rage. In that city, the 
knowledge of ancient arts and difcoveries w^<. 
preserved; a tafte for fplendpur and elegaiice 
fubfifted; the produftions and luxuries of foreign 
countries were in requeft ; and commerce con- 
tinued to flourifli there, when it was alnvoft 

g) Hift. of Cbaricf V, tol l» f . 77. 317. 
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ifxtlnft in evety other part of Europe. The 
citizens of Conftantinople did not confine their 
trade to the iflands of the Archipelago , or to 
adjacent coafts of Alia; they took a wider range, 
and following the courfe which the ancientg- 
had marked out , imported the commodities of 
the Eaft Indies from Alexandria. When Egypt 
was torn from the Roman empire by the Arabians, 
the induftry of the Greeks difcovered a nev^ 
channel, by which the produftions of India might 
be conveyed to Conitantinople. They were 
carried up the Indus, as far as that great river is- 
navigable ; thence they were tranfported by land- 
to the banks of the river Oxiis , and proceed 
down its ftream to the Cafpian fea. There they 
entered the Volga , and failing up it , were 
carried by land to the Tanais , which conduced 
them . into the Euxine fea , where velTels from 
Conftantinople waited their arrival h). This 
extraordinary and tedious mode of conveyance 
merits attention , hot only as a proof of the violent 
pafllon which the inhabitants of Conftantinfiple 
had conceived for the luxuries of the eaft , and 
as a fpecimen of the ardour and ingenuity with 
which they carried oft commerce ; but becaufe it 
demonftrates, that, during the ignorance which 
reigned in the reft of Europe, aft extenfcve know- 
ledge of remote countries was ftill preferved in 
the c^plt^ of the Greeck empire. 
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Among the Arabians. 

At the fame time ^ a gleam of light and know- 
ledge broke in upon the eaft. The Arabians 
having contrafted fome relifh for the fciencea 
. of the people whofe empire they had contributed 
to overturn , tranflated the books of feveral of 
the (jreeck philofophers into their own language* 
One of the iirft was that valuable work of Pto- 
lemy , which I have already mentioned. The 
fiudy of geography became , of confequence, an 
«arly objeft of attention to the Arabians. But 
that acute and ingenious people .cultivateci 
chiefly the fpeculative and fcientific part of geo- 
graphy. In order to afcertain the figure and 
dimenlions of the terreftrial globe > they applied 
the principles of geometry, they had recourfe 
to aftronoinical obfervations , they etnpioyed 
expefimeniB and operations, which Europe , in, 
more enlightened times , has been proud to adopt 
and to imitate. At that period , howewer the 
fam# of the improvements made by the Arabians 
did not reach Europe. The knowledge of their 
difcoveries was referved for ages eapable of com^ 
prehending and i)f perfecting; them. 

Revival of commerce and navigation in Europe. 

By degrees , the calamities and defolation 
J)rought upon the weftern provinces of the Ro- 
man empire by its barbarous conquerors , were 
forgotten ^^ and in fome meafure repaired^ The 
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fude tribes which fettled there acquiring inf^^n* 
iibly fome idea of regular government y and fome 
4*elifti for the funftions and comforts of (:ivii 
life, Europe began to awake from its torpid 
and. inaftive ftate. The firft fymptons of re- 
vival were difcerned in Italy. The northern tribes 
which took ppiTeilionof this country^ made pro- 
grefs in improvement with greater rapidity than 
the people fettled in other parts ofEurope. Va- 
rious caufes 9 which it is not the object of this 
work to enuinerate • or explain , concurred in 
reftoring liberty and independence to the cities 
pf Italy i). The acquifition of thefe roufed indu- 
ftry , and gave motion and vigour tp all the aftivf 
powers of the human mind. Foreign commerce 
revived , navigation was attended to and impro- 
ved. Conftantinoplqi became the chief mart to 
which the Italians reforted. There they not 
only met with a favourable reception , butobtai- 
iied fuch mercantile privileges as enabled them 
to carry on trade witlv greaf advantage. They 
were fupplied both with the precious commo- 
dities of the. eaft, and with many curious manu- 
f adjures , the produ6t of ancient arts and inge 
iiuity , which ftill fubfifted among the Greeks. 
As the labour and expence of conveying the 
produftions of India to Conftantinople by that 
long and indireft courfe which I have defcribed ^ 
rendered them extremely' rare, and of an exor. 
bitant price, the Induftry of the Italians difqo.. 

i) Hift. •£ Charles V. tqJ. i p. 33. 
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vered other methods of procuring them in grea- 
ter abnn^dance, and at an eafier rate. They fometi- 
mefi ptirchafed them in Aleppo, Tripoli, and other 
ports on the coaft of Syria , to which they were 
brought by a route not unknown to the ancients* 
They were coftveyed from India by fea , up 
the Perfian Gulph , and afcending the Euphrates 
and Tigris , as far as Bagdad , were carried by 
land acrofs the Befert, to Palmyra , and from 
then'cfe to the townis on the Mediterranean. But 
from the lengt of the journey, and the dan- 
gers to \vhich the caravans were expofed , thia 
proved always a tedious , and often a preca-^ 
rious mode of conveyance. At lenght , the 
Soldaris of Egypt, having renewed the commerce 
with India in its ancient channel , by the Arabian 
Gulf , thfe Italian merchants , notwithftanding 
the violent antipathy to each other with which 
Chriftians and the followers of Mahomet were 
Ijjen poffeffed, repaired to Alexandria, and endu- 
ring , from the love of gain , the infolence and 
exaftions of the Mahometans , eftablifhed a lucra- 
tive trade in that port. From that period the 
commercial fpirit of Italy became aftive ind en- 
terprifing, Venice,Genoa , Pifa , rofe from incon- 
fiderable towns to be populous and whealty cities. 
Their naval power increafed ; their veffels fre- 
quented not only all the ports in the Mediter- 
ranean , but venturing fometimes beyond the 
Streights , vifited the Maritime tdwns of Spain , 
France ^ the Low Countries and England ; and 
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By diftributing their commoclities over Europe ^ 
began to conuhunicate to its various nations fome 
tafte for the valuable produftiohs of the eaft , at 
well as fome ideas of manufiiftures aiiA arts, 
which were then unknd'^Xi fceyond the ptecinftg 
of Italy, 

Their prdgrefs favoured by the Crufades. 

While the cities of Italy were thus ddvancing 
in their career oJF improvement , an ievent hap- 
pened , the moft extraordinary perhaps in the 
hiftory of mankind , which, Inftead of retarding 
the commercial progrefs of the Italians, rendered 
it more rapid. The martial fpirit of the Edro- 
peans , heightened and inflamed by religiouis 
±eal , prompted them to deliver the Holy Lana 
from the dominion of infidels. Vaft armies , 
compofed of aU the nations in Europe , 'marched 
towards Afia , upon this wild eriterprife. The 
Genoefe , the Pifiins , and Venetiahs turnithed 
the tranfports wiiich carrieS them tiiilher. They 
fupplied them with provifiohs dhd military ftores, 
Befide the immenfe fums which they refceived 
on this account , they obtained cbmiiiefcial pri- 
vileges and eftablifhments , of great cohfeqiience 
in the fettlemefats which the Criitaders made in 
Paleftine , and in dthfer pirtivitices df Afia. From 
thofe fources , prddiglcftis wealth flo^^d into the 
cities which I have mentioned. This ^kS afccom- 
panied with a proportional increafe of pd^er, 
and by the end of the Holy War , Venice , in 
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particular, became a great maritime ftate,poflef- 
fing an extenfive co|nmerce , and ample territOr 
riesk).. Italy was not the only country in which 
the Crufades contributed to revive and diffufe 
fuch a fpirit a« prepared Europe for future difco- 
veries. By their expeditions into Afia , the other 
European nations became well acquainted with 
remote regions , which formerly they knew only 
by name , or by the reports of ignorant and cre- 
dulous pilgrims. They had an opportunity of 
obferving the manners, the arts, and the accom- 
modations of people more polifhed than tfiemfel- 
Tes. This intercourfe betvi^een theeaft and weft 
fubfifted almofttwo centuries, The adventurers^ 
who returned from Alia, communicated to their 
countrymen the ideas which they had acquired, 
and the habits of life they had contrafted by 
vifiting more refined nations. The Europeans 
began to be fenfible of wants with which they 
wer^ formerly unacquainted ; new defires were 
excited ; and fuch a tafte for the commodities 
and arts of other countrys gradually fpread 
among them , that they not only encouraged the 
refort of foreigners to their harbours , but began 
to perceive the advantage and neceflity of ap- 
plying to commerce themfelves I). 

By the difcoveries of travellers by land. 

The communication , which was opened be- 
tween Europe and the weftern provinces of 

k) Effai de THtftoire du Commerce deVcnife p. 59. &c. 
^ Hift, Gharles V. vol. i. p. 25. &c. 
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Afia , enc|)iiraged feveral perfons to advance far 
beyond the countries in which the Crufaders car- 
ried on their operations, and to travel by land 
into the more remote and opulent regions of the 
eaft. The wild fanati^cifm , which feems at that 
period to have mingle4 in all the fchemes of indi- 
viduals , no lefs than in all the counfels of 
liations , firft incited men to enter upon thofe long 
and dangerous peregrinations. They were after- 
\vards undertacken from profpefts of commercial 
advantage , or from motives of more curiofity, 
feenjamin , a Jew of Tudela, in the kingdom of 
Navarre poffeiTed with a fuperllitious veneration 
for the law ofMofe^, and folicitous to viiit his 
countrymen in the eaft , whom he hoped to find 
in fuch a ftate of power and opulence as might 
redound to the honour of his feft , fet out from 
Spain in the year 1160, and t^-avelling by land 
to Conftantinople , proceeded through the coun-r 
•jxies to the north of tbeEuxineandCafpian feas, 
as far as Chinefe Tartary, From thence he took 
his route towards the fouth, and after 4:raver7 
iing various provinces of the farther India , h^ 
embarked on the Indian Ocean , vifited feveral 
of its iflands , and returned at the end of thirteen 
years, by the way of Egypt, toEurope, with 
much information concerning a large diftrift.of 
the globe, altogether unknown at that time to 
the weftern world m). The zeal of thie head of 
the Chriftian church cooperated with the fuper- 

m) Bergerou Recueil des Voyages, &c. torn, x» p. i. 
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ftition of Benjamin the Jew, in difcovering the 
interior and remote provinces of Afia. All Chri- 
D^endom having been alarmed with accounts of 
the rapid progrefs of the Tartar arms under Zen- 
gis Khan, Innocent IV, who entertained moft 
exalted ideas concerning the plenitude of his own 
power, and the fubmiifion due to his injunftions, 
fent Father John de Piano Carpini , at the head 
of a miflion of Francifcan monks , and Father Afco- 
Hno , at the head of another of Dotiiinicans , to 
exhort Kayuk Khan , the grandfon of Zengis , 
who was then at the head of the Tartar empire, 
to embrace the Chriftian faith , and to defift from 
defolating the earth by his arms. The haughty 
defcendant of the greateft conqueror Afia had 
pver beheld, aftonifhed at this ftrange mandate 
from an Italian prieft , whofe name and jurifdi- 
ftion were alike unknown to him , received it 
with the contempt which it merited , though he 
difmiffed the mendicants who delivered it wikh 
impunity. But as they had penetrated into the 
country by different routes , and followed for 
fome time the Tartar camps, which were always 
in motion , they had an opportunity of vifiting 
a great part of Afia. Carpini, who proceeded by 
the way of Poland and Ruflia, travelled through 
its northern provinces as far as the extremities 
of Thibet. Afcolino , wo feems to have landed 
fomewhere in Syria , advanced through Its fou- 
thern provinces , into the interior parts of P«r- 
fia n). 

b) Hakluyt. i, p. Si. Bergeron torn. x. 
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Not long after, St Louis of France contribu* 
ted farther towards extending the knowledge 
Mjirhich Europeans had begun to acquire of thofe 
diftant regions. (1253) Some defigning impo* 
ftor, who took advantage of the flender acquain* 
tance of Chriftendom with the ftate and charafter 
of the Afiatic nations , having informed him that 
a powerful Chan of the Tartars had embraced 
the Chriftian faith , the monarch Uftened to the 
tale with pious credulity, and inftantly refolved 
to fend ambaffadors to this illuftrious convert^ 
with a view of inciting him to attacS their com- 
mon enemy the Saracens in one quarter, while 
he fell upon' them in another. As monks were 
the only perfons in that age who poflefled fuch 
a degree of knowledge as qualified them for a fer- 
vice 6f this kind, he employed in it Father An- 
drew , a Jacobine, who was followed by Father 
William de Rubruquis , a Francifcan. With re-^ 
fpeft to the progrefs of the former , there is no 
ihemorlal extant. The journal of the latter ha« 
been publifhed. He was admitted into the pre- 
fence of Mangu, the third Khan in fucceffion from 
Zengis, and made a circuit through the interior 
parts of Afia , more extenfive than that of any 
European who had hitherto explored them o). 

To thofe travellers , whom religious zeal fent 
forth to vifit Afia , fucceeded others who ventu- 
red into remote countries , from the profpeft of 
commercial advantage , or from motives of mere 

«) Hakluyt. !. si« Bergerom torn. i« 
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curiofity. The firft and raoft eminent of thefe 
was Marco Polo , a Venetian of a noble family, 
(1269.) Having engaged early in trade, accor-, 
ding to the cuftom of his country , his afpiring 
mind \vifhed for a fphere of activity more exten-^ 
five than wa§ afForted to it by the eftablifhed 
traffic carried in thofe* ports of Europe and Afia, 
■which the Venetians frequented. This promted 
him to travel, into unknown countries , in expe* 
ftation of opening with them a commercial in-| 
tercourfe , more fuited to the fanguine ideas and 
hopes of a young adventurer. 

As his father had already carried fome Eu-» 
ropean commodities to the court of the great 
Ghan of the Tartars , and had difpofed of them 
to advantage , he reforted thither. Under the 
proteftion of Kublay Chan , th^ moft powerful! 
of all the Succeffors ofZengis,he continued his^ 
inercantile peregrinations in Afia upwards of 
twenty-fix years ; and during that time advan- 
ced towards the eaft , far beyond the utmoft boun-^ 
daries to which any European traveller had ever 
proceeded. Inftead of following the courfe of 
Carpini and Rubruquis , along the vaft unpeopled 
plains of Tartary , he paifed through the chief 
trading cities in the more cultivated parts ofAfia^ 
and penetrated to Cambalu, or Pecking, the ca- 
pital of the great kingdom of Cathay , or China, 
fubjeft at that time to the fucceifors of Zengis^ 
lie made more than one voyage on the Indian 
ocean, he traded in many of the ifland^, from 
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M^iich Europe had long received fpJcerles and^ 
other commodities , which it held in high efti- 
mation . though unacquainted with the particu-* 
lar countries to which it was indebted for thofe 
precious produftions ; and he obtained informa- 
tion concerning feveral countries , which he did 
not vilit in perfon , particularly the ifland Zigan- 
gry, probably the fame now known by the name 
of Japan p). On his return , he aftonifhed his 
contemporaries with his defcriptions of vaft re- 
gions , whofe names had never been heard of 
in Europe , and with fuch pompous accounts of, 
their fertility , their populoufnefs , their opulence, 
the variety of their manufaftures , and tie ex- 
tent of their trade , as rofe far above the con*» 
ception of an uninformed age. 

(1322) About half a century after Marcj Polo, 
Sir John Mandeville, an Englifhman , encpuraged 
hy his example, vifited moft of the countries m 
the eaft wich he had defcribed , and, like him, 
publlflied an account of them q). The nari'ations 
Df thofe early travellers abound with many wild 
incoherent tales, concerning giants, enchanters, 
and monft^rs. But they were not , from that 
circumftance , lefs acceptable to an ignorant age, 
which delighted in what was marvellous. The 
wonders which they told, moftly on hearfey, 
filled the multitude with admiration. The fafts 
which they related from their own obfervation^ 

j».) TTaggi di Marco Polo. Ramuf. }i. 2. Bergeron, tooi. d# 
' ^ Voyages aA4 Trav«is> l^y Siir John Man4eviU«., 
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attrafted the attention of the more difcerning, 
The former , wich may be confidered as the po- 
pular traditions and fables of the countries 
through which they had pafled, were gradually 
difregarded as Europe advanced in knowledge* 
The latter , howewer incredible fome of themi 
may have appeared in their own time , have been 
confirmed by the obfervations of modem travel- 
lers. By means of both, howewer, the curio- 
fity of mankind was excited with refpeft to te 
remote parts of the earth , their ideas were en- 
larged , and they were not only infenfibly difpo- 
fed to attempt new difcoveries,but rec^vedfuch 
information as direfted to that particular courfe 
in which Ijiefe were afterwards carried on, 

And by the invention of the mariners compafs, 

"Virhile this fpirit was gradually forming In 
!l^rope, a fortunate difcovery was made , which 
contributed more than all the efforts and inge- 
nuity of preceding ages, to improve and to extend 
navigation. That wonderful property of the 
magnet by which it communicates fuch virtue 
to a needle or flender rod of iron , as to point 
towards the poles of the ear^h ^ was obferved* 
The ufe which might be made of this in direfting 
navigation was immediately perceived. That 
moft valuable , but now familiar inftrument , the 
mariners compafs , was formed. When, by mea$4t 
of it, navigators found that at allfeafons, and in 
^very place, they could difcover the north and. 
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foiith with fo much eafe and accuracy, it became 
no longer neceffary to depend merely on the light 
of the ftaf s aiid th^, obfervation of the fea coaft. 
They gradually abandoned their ancient timid 
and lingering courfe along the fhore , ventured 
toldly into the ocean, and relying on this new 
guide, could ft^erin the darkeft night, and under 
the moft cloudy fky , with a fecurity and preci- 
fion hitherto unknown. The compafs may be 
faid to have opened to man the dominion of the 
fea, and to have put him in full poffeffion of the 
earth , by enabling him to vifit every part of 
it, Flayio Gioia , a citizen of Amalii , a town 
of confiderable trade in the kingdom of Naples, 
was the author of this great difcovery, about 
the year one thoufand three hundred and two. 
It hath been often the fate of thofe illuftrioufi 
benefaftors of mankind, who have enriched fcien- 
ce and improved the arts by their inventions, to 
derive more reputation than benefit from the 
happy efforts of their genius. But the lot of 
Gioia has been ftill more cruel ; through the 
ins^ttention or ignox'ance of conteniporary hiftor- 
ians, he has been defrauded even of the fame 
to which he had fuch a juft title. We receive 
from them no information with refpeft to his 
profeflion , his charafter, the precife time when 
he made this important difcovery , or the acci- 
dents and inquirie$which led to it. The k,now- 
ledge of this event, though produftive of greater 
•ITedbs than any recorded, in the annals o,f tht 
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human race , is tranfmitted to us without any 
of thofe circutnftances , which can gratify the 
curiofity that it naturally awakens r). But though 
the ufe of the compafs might enable the Italians 
to perform the fhort voyages to which they were 
accuftomed , with greater fecurity and expedition^ 
its influence was not fo fudden or extenfive , as 
immediately to render navigation adventurous , 
and to excite a fpirit of difcovery. Many cau- 
fes combined in preventing this beneficial inven- 
tion from producing its/uU effeft inftantaneoufly. 
Men relinquifh ancient habits flowly, and with 
reluftance. They are averfe to new experiments, 
and venture upon them with timidity. The 
commercial jealoufy of the Italians , it is pro- 
bable , laboured to conceal the happy difcovery 
of their countryman from other nations. The 
art of fteering by the compafs , with fuch fkill 
and accuracy as to infpire a full confidence in 
its direftion , was acquired gradually. Sailors , 
unaccuftomed to quit fight of land , durlt not 
launch out at once and commit themfelves to 
unknown feas, Accordingiy,Jnear half a century 
elapfed ,from the time of Gioia's difcovery , before 
navigators ventured into any feas which they had 
not been accuftomed to frequent. 

Some appearance a bolder fpirit in navigation. 

The firft appearance of a bolder fpirit may, 
be dated from the voyages of the Spaniards to; 

r) Collinas & Trombellus de Acns nauticae luventore* In*, 
&if% Ac«d, BquoHm toia« ii, fart, ni, p. ^?3* 
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the Canary or Fortunate Iflands, By wkat acci-* 
dent they were led to the difcovery of thofi 
fmall ifles , which lie near five hundred mileg 
from the Spanifli coaft, and above a hundred 
and fifty miles from the coaft of Africa , con- 
temporary writers have ,not explained. But 
about the middle of the fourteenth century, the 
people of all the different kingdoms into which 
£pain was then divided, were accuftomed to 
anake piratical excurfions thither, in order to 
plunder the inhabitants, or to carry them off as 
ilaves. dlement VI. in virtue of the right clai-. 
jned by the holy fee to difpofe of all countriei 
jpoffeffed by infidels , erefted thofe ifles into a 
kingdom, in the year one thoufand three hun- 
dired and forty-four, and conferred it on Lewis 
de laCerda, defcended from the royal family of 
Caltile. But that unfortunate prince , deftitute 
of power to aflert his nominal title, having never 
vifited the Canaries, John de Bethencourt, a 
Norman baron, obtained a grant of them from 
Henry III, of Caftile s). Bethencourt, with the 
valour and good fortune which diftinguifhed the 
adventurers of his country, attempted and ef- 
fedted the conqueft, and the poffeffion of the 
Canaries remained for fome time in his family^ 
as a fief held of the crown of Caftile. Previous 
to this expedition of Bethencourt, his country- 

«) Viera'y Cliiri]o Notic. de 1« Hiftor. de Canaria^ 1. ft68i 9i94 
GlasHift.c.x. 

r , 
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inen fettled in Normandy are faid to have vliited 
the coaft df Africa , and to have proceeded far 
to the fouth of the Canary iflands. (1365) But 
their voyages thither feem not to have been un- 
dertaken in confequence of any public or regular 
plan for extending navigation and attempting new 
difcoveries. They were eidier excurfions fogge- 
iled by that roving piratical fpirit, which defcen- 
ded to the Normans from their anceftors, or the 
commercial enterprifes of private merchants, 
which attrafted fo little notice, that hardly any 
memorial of them is to be found in contemporary 
authors. In a general furvey of the progrefs of 
difcovery, it is fumcientto have mentioned this 
event ; and leaving it among thofe of dubious 
exifteHce, or. of fmall importance, we may con- 
clude, that though much additional information 
concerning the remote regions of the Eaft had 
been received by travellers who vifited them by 
land, navigation, at the beginning of the fif- 
teenth century, had not advanced beyond the 
ftate to which it had attained before the down- 
fal of the Roman empire. 

Firtl. re^iilkT -plkn of cfifcovery formefl by thh PortiigtfeTe. 

r 

At length the period arrived , when Provi- 
dence decreed that men were to pafs the limits 
within which they had been ifo long; confinedf, 
'^hd open'td thefifelvefe i Aicyffe kmple field he- 
rein to difplay their talents, their enterprife, and 
courage. Tire firft confideraWe eflforts towards 
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this were not made by aily of the more power- 
ful ftates of Europe , or by thofe who had applied 
to navigation with the greateft affiduity and fuc- 
cefs. The glory of leading the way in this new 
career was referved for Portugal , one of the 
fmalleft and moil inconiiderable of the European 
kingdoms. As the attempts of the Portuguefe to 
acquire the knowledge of thofe parts of the globe 
with which mankind were then unacquainted , 
not only improved and extended the art of na- 
vigation , but roufed fuch a fpirit of euriofity 
and enterprife , as led to the difcovery of the 
New World, of which Ipropofe to write the hi- 
ftory , it is neceffary to take a view of the rife, 
the progrefs, and fuccefs of their various naval 
operations. It was in this fchool th^ the difco- 
verer of America was trained ( and unlefs we 
trace the fteeps by which his inilfaftors and 
guides advanced , it will be impoffible to com- 
prehend the circumftanceii which fuggefted the 
idea, or facilitate4 the execucion of his great 
defign* 

Circumftancet vhich led to this» 

Various circfttRftances prompted the Portu- 
guefe td exert their aftivity in thi^ new dire- 
ftioA t and etiabled them to accomplifti under^- 
takings appA^edtly fupeHof to the natural force 
of their monarchy. The kingii of Portugal , ha--^ 
ving driven the Moers ont of their dominions » 
had acquired power , as well as glory , by the 

Pa 
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fuccefs of their amis agaiuft the infidels. By 
their viftories over them , they had extended 
the royal authority beyond the narrow limits 
M^ithin which it was originally circumfcribed in 
Portugal » as well as in other feudal kingdoms^. 
They had the command of the national force, , 
could roufe it to aft with united vigour, and^ 
after the expulfion of the Moors, could em- 
ploy it without dread of interruption from any 
domeftic enemy. By the perpetual hoftilities 
carried on for feveral centuries againft the Ma- 
hometans 5 the martial and adventurous fpirlt 
which ^diftinguifhed all the European nations 
during the middle ages , was improved and heigh- 
tened among the Portuguefe. A fierqe civil war 
towards the clofe of the fourteenth, century, 
occafioned by a difputed fucceilion, augmented- 
the military ardour of the nation , and ^formed 
or called forth men of fuch a6bive and daring 
genius , as are fit for bold unterdakings. The 
fituation of the kingdom • bounded on every fide 
by the dominions of a more powerful neighbour^ 
did not afford free fcope to the aftivity of the' 
Portuguefe by land, as the ftrength of their, 
monarchy was no mat^h for that of Gaftile. But 
Portugal was a maritime ftate, in which there ^ 
were many commodious harbours ; the people 
had begun to make fome progrefs in the know- 
ledge and prafkice of navigation; and the fea 
x^as open to them ; prefenting the only field of 
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enterprife in vi4rich they could dijtin^fii them*- 
felyes. 

firfl: attempt. 

Sach was the ftate of Portugal f and fuch 
the difpofition of the people , when John I. fur- 
siamed the Baftard obtained fecure pofleflion 
of the crown by the peace concluded with Ga- 
ftile in the year one thoufand four hundred and 
eleven. He was a prince of great merit » who» 
by fuperior courage and abilities had opened his 
way to a throne which of right did not belong 
to him, He inftantly perceived that ^^it would 
be impolTible to preferve public order, or dome- 
fiic tranquillity 9 without finding fomeemploy* 
inent for the reftlefs fpirit of his fubjefts. With 
this view, he affembled a numerous fleet atLiC* 
bon , compofed of all the fhips that he could fit 
out in his own kingdom , and of many hired 
from foreigners. This great armament was de-^ 
ftined to attack the Moors fettled on the coaft 
ofBarbary. (141a,) While it was equipping j^ 
a few vefTels were appointed to fail along the 
weftern fhore of Africa bounded by the Atlantic 
ocean , and to difcover .the unknown countries 
iituated there. From this inconiiderable attempt » 
we may date the commencement of that fpirit 
of difcovery which opened the barriers that had 
fo long fhut out mankind from the knowledge 
of one half of the terreftiial globe. 

At the time when John fent forth thefe fhips 
#n this new voyage . the art of navigation was 
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/till very imperfeft. Though A|rica lay.fo near 
to Portugal , and the fertility of the countries 
already known on that continent invited men to 
explore it, more fully, the Portugiaefe had ne- 
ver ventured to fail beyond Cape Non. That 
promontory, as its name imports, was hitherto 
conlidered as a boundary which could not be 
paiTed. But the nations of Europe had now ac-p 
guired as much knowledge, as emboldened them 
)to difregard the prejudices and to correft the 
errors of their anceftors. The long reign of 
ignorance, the conilant enemy of every curidus 
inquiry , and of every new undertaking, was 
approa<;hing to its period. The light of fcience 
began to dawn. The works ofthe ancient Greeks 
and Romans began to be read with admiration 
and profit. The fcience$ cultivated by the Ara* 
bians were introduced into Europe by the Moors 
fettled in Spain and Portugal , and by the Jews, 
who were very numerous in both . thefe kii\g-< 
dioms. Geometry, aftronomy, and geography, 
the fcieiices on which the art of navigation is 
founded^ became objefts of ftudious attention. 
The memory of the difcoveries made by the an- 
cients was irevived , and the. progrefs of their 
navigation and commerce began to be traced. 
Some of the caufes which have obftru6i:ed the 
cultivation of fcience in Portugal, during this 
century and the laft , did not exift , or did not 
operate in the fame manner, in the fifteenth 
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century t) ; and the Portuguefe , at that period, 
feem to have kept pace with other nations on 
this fide of the Alps in literary purfuits. 

Its fuccefs. 

As the genias of the age favoured the exe- 
cution of that new undertaking, to which the 
peculiar ftate of their country invited the Por- 
tuguefe . it proved fuccefsful. The veffels fent 
on the difcovery doubled that formidable Cape, 
which had terminated the progrefs of former 
pavigators, and proceeded a hundred and fixty 
miles beyond it, to CapeBojador. As its rocky 
cliffs , which ftretched a cpjiiiderable way into 
the Atlantic, appeared more dreadful than the 
promontory which they had pafle4 , the Portu- 
guefe commanders durft not attempt to fail round 
it, but returned to Lifbon, more Satisfied with 
having advanced fp far, than afhamed at having 
ventured no farther. 

PriAce Henry the dircftor of the Portuguefe difcoveries. 

Inconfiderable as this voyage was, it iur 
creafed the paifion for difcovery , which beg^ 
to arife in Portugal. The extraordinary fi^ccef? 
of the king's expedition againft tbeMqorsofB^r- 
bary, added ftrength to that fpirit in the nation, 
and pufhed it on to new undertaj^ings. (14 15) 
In order to render thefe fuccefsfal , it was ne- 
ceiTaiy that they Chould be con4itt&ed by a per- 

t) Sec NOTE IX. 
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fpp who poflefled abilities capable of difcerning; 
what was attainable , who enjoyed leifure to 
form a regular fyftem for profecuting difcovery^ 
and who was animated w/th ardour that would 
perfevere in fpite ofobftaclesandrepulf(ps. Hap-r 
pily for Portugal, fhe found all thofe qualities 
in Henry duke of Vifeo » the fourth fon of king 
John by Phiiippa ofLajicafter, fitter of Henry IVl 
king of England. That prince, in his early youths 
having Accompanied his father in his expedition 
to barbary , diftinguifhed himfelf by many deedff 
of valour. To the martial l^pirit , which wa» 
the charafteriilic of every man of noble birth at 
that time, he added all the accomplifhments of 
a more englightened and polifhed age. He cul- 
tiyate4 the arts and fciences , which were then 
pnknown apd defpifed by perfons of his rank. 
He applied with peculiar fondnefs to the ftody 
of geography; and by the inftrudJon of able 
matters , as well as by the accounts of travel- 
lers , he early acquired fuch knowledge of the 
habitable glob^, as difcovered the great proba-- 
bility of finding new and opulent countries , by 
failing along the coatt of Africa. Such an ob* 
jed: was formed to awaken the enthufiafm and 
ardour of a youthful mind , and he engaged with 
the utmott zeal to patronize a defign which might 
prove as beneficial, as it appeared to be fplen- 
did and honourable. In order that he might pur^ 
fue this great fcheme without interruption , he 
retired from court immediately after his return 
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from Africa , and fixed his refidence at Sagres ,. 
jiear Cape St. Vincent, where the profpeft of 
the Atlantic ocean invited his thoughts conti- 
nually towards his favourite projeft , and en- 
couraged him to execute it. In this retreat he 
was attended by fome of the moft learned men 
in his country, who aided him in his refearches. 
He applied for information to the Moors of Bar- 
bary, who were accuftomed to travel by land 
into Ae interior provinces of Africa , in qiieft of 
ivory, gold-duft, and other rich commodities. 
He confulted the Jews fettled in Portugal. By 
promifes , rewards, and marks of refpeft,, he 
^lured into his fervice feveral perfons , foreig* 
hers as well as Portuguefe , who were eminent 
for their fkill in navigation. In taking thofe 
preparatory fteps, the great abilities of the prin*- 
ice were feconded by his private virtues. His. 
integrity, his affability, his refpeS^for religion, 
his zeal for the honour of his country, . engaged 
perfons of all ranks to applaud his deiign , and 
to favour the execution of it. His fchemes were, 
allowed by the greater part of his countrymen 
to preceed neither from ambition, nor the de- 
fire of wealth , but to flow ifrom the warm be- 
nevolence of a heart eager to promote the hap- 
pinefs of mankind, and which juftly Intitled him 
to aflame a motto for his device , that defcribed 
the quality, by which he wifhed to be diftiA-j 
SUifhed^ thf talent of doing good« 
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DifcoTery of Porto Santo. 14T8. 

His firfl: effort , as is ufual at the comment 
cement of zpy new undertaking, was extre- 
mely inconfiderable. He fitted out a lingle fliip, 
and giving tfa^ command of it to John Gonza- 
lez Zarco and Triftan Vaz , two gentlemen of 
his houfehold, who voluntarily offered to con- 
duft the enterprife, he inftrufted them to ufe 
their utmoft efforts to double Cape Bojador, and 
thence ,to fteer towards the fouth/ They, ac- 
' cording to the mode of navigation which ftill 
prevailed, held their courfe along the fhpre; 
and by following that dire6tion, they muft have 
encountered almoft infuperable difficulties in at- 
tempting to pafs Cape Bojador. But fortune 
came in aid to their want of fkill, and preven- 
ted the voyage from being altogether firuitlefs. 
A fudden fquall of wind arofe, drove them out 
to fea, and^when they expefted every moment 
to perifh , landed them on an unknown ifland, 
which from their happy efcape they named Por- 
to Santo. In the infancy of navigation , the 
difcovery of this fmall ifland appeared a matter 
of fuch moment; that they inftantly returned 
to Portugal with the good tidings, and were 
received by Henry with the applaufe and ho- 
nour due to fortunate adventurers. This faint 
dawn of fuccefs filled a mind ardent in the pur- 
fuit of a favourite objeft with fuch fanguine ho- 
pes as were fufficient incitements to proceed, 
(14 19) Next year, Henry fent out three ffaips 
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yhder the fame commanders , to whom he joi« 
ned Bartholomew Pereftrello, in order to take 
pofleffion of the ifland which they had difcove^ 
red. When they began to fettle in Porto San- 
to, they obferved towards the fouth a fixed fpot 
in the horizon , like a imall black cloud. 

Of Madeira. 

By degrees 9 they were led to conjefture 
that it might be land , and fteering towards it^ 
they arrived at a coniiderable ifland, uninhabi^ 
ted and covered with wood, which on that ac- 
count they called Madeira u). (1420) As it 
was Henry's chief objeft to render his difco«> 
veries ufeful to his country, he immediately 
equipped a fleet to carry a colony of Portuguefe 
to thefe iflands. By his provident care , they 
were fumifhed not only with the feeds, plants, 
and domeilic animals common in Europe ; but 
as he forefaw that the warmth of the climate 
and fertility of the foil would prove favourable 
to the rearing of other produ&ions , he procu- 
red flips of the wine from the ifland of CypruSt 
the rich wines of which were then in great re- 
queft , and plants of the fugar cane from Sici- 
ly, into which it had been latdy introduced. 
Thefe throve fo profperoufly in this new coun- 
try, that the benefit of cultivating them was 
immediately perceived, and the fugar and wine 

n) Hiftorical relation of the firft difcovery of Madeira , tranf- 
^ 'lated from the Portuguefe of Fran. Alcafarauo, p. IS* &<:• 
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of Madeira quickly became confiderable articles 
in the commerce of Portugal x). 

Double Cape Bojador. 

As foon as the advantages derived from this 
firft fettlement to the weft of the European con- 
tinent began to be felt , the fpirit of difcovery 
appeared lefs chimerical , and became more ad- 
ventutous. By their voyages to Madeira , the 
Portuguefe were gradually accuftomed to a boU 
der navigation , and inftead of creeping fervilely 
Along the coaft , ventured into the open fea. In 
confequence of taking this courfe, Gilianez, who 
commanded one of prince Henry's fhips , doub^^ 
led Cape Bojador , the boundary of the Portu- 
guefe navigation upwards of twenty years , and 
which had hitherto been deemed unpaffable. 
(1433) This fuccefsfuU voyage, which the ig-^ 
jiorance of the age placed on a level with the 
moft famous exploits recorded in hiftory, open- 
ed a new fphere to navigation , as it dlfcovered 
the vaft continent of Africa, ftill wafhed by the 
Atlantic ocean, and ilretching to wards the fouth. 

Advance within the tropics. 

Part of this was foon explored ; the Portu- 
guefe advanced within the tropics, and in the 
fpace of a few years they difcovered the river 
Senegal , and all the eoaft extending from Cape 
Blanco to Cape de Verd. 

tK) Lud. Gaicciftrdini Deftritt. de Paeii Baffi, p. l$o. %ZU 
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Aftontflied at whftt they diicovered there. 

Hitherto the Pprtu'guefe had been guided 
in their difcoveries , or encouraged to attempt 
them , by the light and information which they 
received from the works of the ancient mathe*' 
maticians and geographers.. Bat, when they 
began to enter the torrid, zone, the notion 
which prevailed among the ancients^ that tiie 
heat , which reigned perpetually there, wat 
fo exceiilve as to render it uninhabitable, de-« 
terred them,, for fome time, from proceeding*- 
Their own obfervations , when they firft ven- 
tured into this unknown and formidable region,, 
tended to confirm the opinion of antiquity con- 
corning the violent operation of the direft rays 
of the fun. As far as the river Senegal , the 
Portuguefe had found the coaft of Africa injia- 
bited by people nearly refembiing the Moors of 
Barbary. When they advanced to the fnuth 
of that river, the human form feemed to put 
on a new appearance* They beheld men with 
fkins black as ebony, with fhort curled hair^ 
flat nofes , thick lips , and all the peculiar fea- 
tures which are now known to diftinguifh the 
race of negroes. This furprifing alteration 
they naturally attributed to the influence of 
heat ,. and if they fhould advance nearer to the 
line , they began to dread that its effefts would, 
be ftill tnore violent. Thofe dangers were exag^ 
gerated , and many other objections againil 
attemptinf; farther difcoy eries w^re propofed by 
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fome of th^' grandees, who, from ignorance, 
from envy, or from that cold timid prudence 
which rejefts whatever has the air of novelty 
or enterprife, had hitherto condemned all prin-* 
Ge Henry's fchemes. They reprefented, that 
it was altogether chimeri<ial to expe6t any ad-* 
vantage from countries iituated in that region 
which the ,wifdom and experience of antiquity 
had pronounced to be unfit for the habitation 
of men; that their forefathers, fatisfied with 
cultivating the territory which Providence had 
allotted them, did tiot wafte the ftrength of 
the kingdom by fruitlefs projefts , in queft of 
new fettlements ; that Portugal was already ex*. 
haufted by the expence of attempts to difcoveif 
lands, which either did not exift , or which na- 
ture deftined to remain unknown ; and was 
drained of men, who might have been em- 
ployed in undertakings attended with more cer- 
tain fuccefs , and produftive of greater benefit- 
But neither their appeal to the authority of the ' 
ancients , noi^ their reafonings concerning the 
intereft of Portugal, made any impreffion upon 
the determined philofophic mind of prince 
Henry* The difcoveries which he had already 
made convinced him that the ancients had little 
more than a conje6tural knowledge of the t^or-^ 
lid zone. He was no lefs fati^ed that the 
political arguments of his opponents wit^ re- 
fpeft to the intereft of Portugal were ma- 
levolent aQd iUfounded. In th^ fenti-^ 
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ments he was ftrenuoufly fupported by hig 
brother Pedro, who governed the kingdom as 
guardian of their nephew Alphonfo V. who 
•had fucceeded to the throne during his mino- 
rity ; and inftead of flackening his efforts , Hen- 
ry continued to purfue his difcoveries with 
frefh ardour. (1438) 

r 

« 

Papal grant to Portugal of what countries it fhould difcorei'. 

But in order to filence all the ' murmum 
X)f oppofition , he endeavoured to obtain the 
^fanftioh of the higheft authority in favour of 
his operations. With this view 9 he applied 
fb the Pope , and reprefented , in pompous 
terms, the pious and unwearied zeal, with 
which he had oj^rted'himfelf during twenty 
years , in difcovering unknown countries , the 
wretched inhabitants of which were utter ftran- 
gers to true religion , wandering in heathen 
darknefs , or led aftriy by the delufions of Ma- 
homet. He befought the holy father , to 
whom , as the vicar of Chrift , all the king-- 
doms of the earth were fubjeft, to confer on 
the crown of Portugal a right to all the coun-^ 
tries poffeffed by Infidels , which fhould be di- 
Tcovered by the induftry of its fubjeflEs, and 
Tubdued by^e force of its airms. He intrea^ 
ted him to enjoin all Chriftian powers, under 
the higheft penalties , not to moleft Portugal 
while engaged In this laudable enterprife , and 
to prohibit them from fettitmg i& any of the 
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countries which the Portuguefe fhoud difcover. 
He promifed that^ in all their lexpeditions , it 
fhould be the chief objeft of his countrymen to 
fpread the knowledge of the Chriftian religion f 
to eftablifli the authority of the holy fee , and 
to increafe the flock of the univerfal pafton As 
it was by improving with dexterity every favou*- 
rajjle conjiinfture for acquiring new powers , 
that the court of Rome had gradually exte^id- 
ed its ufurpations , Eugene IV. the pontiff , to 
Avhomthis applicatioii was made, eagerly feized 
the opportunity which now prefented itfelf. 
He inftandy perceived , that by complying with 
prince Henry *s requeft, he might exercife ^ 
prerogative no lefs flattering* in its own nature, 
than likely to prove beneflclal in its confequen- 
ces. A Bull was accordingly iflued , in which , 
after applauding in the ftrongefl: terms the paft 
efTorts of the Portuguefe , and exhorting them 
to proceed in that laudable career on which 
they had entej^d, he. granted them an exclbfi- 
ve right to all the countries which they fnould 
difcover, from Cape Non to the continent of 
India. 

Extravagant as this donation , comprehen- 
ding fuch a large portion of the habitable glb<- 
be, would now appear even in ^tholic coun* 
tries 9 no perfon in the fifteenth century doub* 
ted that the Pope, in the plenitude of his apo« 
fiolic power, had a right to confer it. Princ0 
Henry was foon fesilble of the advantages whicb 

h» 
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he derived from this tranfaftion. His fchemes 
iprere authorifed. and fan&ified by the bull ap- 
proving of them. The fpirit of difcovery wag 
connefted with aseal for . religion , which , in 
that age , was a principle of fuch a6):ivity and 
vigour , as to influence the condudi: of nations. 
All Chriftian princes were deterred from intra-* 
ding into thofe countries which the Portuguefe 
had difcovered, or from interrupting the pro* 
grefs of their navigation and conquells (y)« 

Fame and progrefs of the Portuguefe difcoveries. 

The fame of the Portuguefe voyages foon 
fpread over Europe* Men » long accufiomed 
to circumfcribe the a&ivity and knowledge of 
the human mind within die limits to which 
they had been hitherto confined, were alio- 
nifhed to behold the fphere of navigation fa 
fuddenly enlarged, and a profpe6t opened of 
vifiting regions of the globe , the exiiftence of 
which was unknown in former times* The 
learned abd fpeculative reafoned and formed the-^ 
ories concerning thofe unexpected difcoveries. 
The vulgar inquired and wondered ; while en- 
terprifing adventurers crouded from every part 
o£ Europe ^follciting prince Henry to employ 
them in this honourable fervice. Many Vene^ 
tians and Genoefe , in particular , who were ^^ 
at that time, fuperior to all other nations in 
the fcience of naval affairs^ entered aboard the 

y) See N0T£ X « 

Robertson VoLL E 
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Portuguefe fhips , and acquired a more per- 
fe6t and extenfive knowledge of their profef- 
iion in that new fchool. of navigation. In 
emulation of thefe foreigner^, the Portugue- 
fe exerted their own talents. The nation fe- 
conded the defigns of the prince. Private 
merchants formed companies, with a view to 
fearch for unknown countries, (1446.) The 
Cape de Verd iflands, which lie off the pro- 
montory of that name, were difcovered, and 
foon after, the ifles called Azores. (1449). 
As the former . of thefe are above three hun- 
dred miles from the African coaft, and the lat- 
ter nine hundred miles from any continent , it 
is evident, by their venturhig fo boldly into 
the open feas , that the Portuguefe had , by 
this time , improved greatly in the art of na- 
vigation. "^ 

Death of prince Henry. (1463,) 

While the paffion for engaging in new un- 
dertakings was thus warm and aftive , it re- 
ceived an unfortunate check by the death of 
prince Henry, whofe fuperior knowledge had 
hitherto direfted all the operations of the 
difcoverers , and whofe patronagjs had en- 
couraged and protected them. But nothwith- 
ftanding all the advantages which they deri- 
ved from thefe , the Portuguefe , during his 
life , did not advance , in their utmofl pro* 
grefs Howards the fouth, within five degrees 
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of the equinodtial line ; and 9 afker their con- 
tinued exertions for half a century, hardly fif- 
teen hundred miles of the coaft of Africa we- 
re tiifcovered. To an age acquainted with 
the efforts of navigation in its ftate of maturity 
and improvement, thofe elTays of its early 
years muft neceflarily appear feeble and unfkil- 
ful. (From 1413^ to 1463.) But, inconiiderab- 
le as they may be deemed , they were fuf- 
ficient to turn the curiofity of the European 
nations into a new channel, to excite an en- 
terpriiing fpirit^ and to point the way to future 
difcoveries. 

The pai&oii tot difcovery languifhes for fome time* 

Aiphonfo, who pofleffed the throne of Por- 
tugal at the time of prince Henry's death • was 
fo much engaged in fupporting his own pre- 
teniions to the crown of Cslftile , or in car- 
rying on his expeditions againft the Moors in 
Barbary, that the force of his kingdom being 
exerted in other operations, he could not pro- 
fecute the difcoveries in Africa with ardour. 
He committed the condu6t of them to Fernan- 
do Gomez , a me;rchant in Lif Don , to whom he 
granted an exclufive right of commerce with 
all the countries of which prince Henry had 
taken poJUeiTion. Under the i^ftraint and op* 
preiHon of a monopoly^ the fpirit of difcovery 
languifhed. It ceafed tq be a national objeffc, 
and became the concern of a privatt mani me^ 

E a • ' 
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re attentive to hU own gain, than to the glo- 
ry of his country. Some progrefs , however , 
was made. (1471.) The Portuguefe ventured 
at length to crofs the line, and, to their afto-* 
nifbrnenty found that region of the torrid zone, 
which was fuppofed to be fcorched with into- 
lerable heat, to be not only habitable, but po- 
pulous alid fertile^ 

ReTivef with additional ardour. (I48i') 

John n. who fucceeded his father Alphonfo 
poflefled talents capable both of forming and 
executing great defigns. As part of his reve- 
nues, while prince, had arifen from duties on 
the trade with the newly difcpvered countries , 
this naturally turned his attention towards them, 
and fatisfied him with refpeft to their utility 
and importance. In proportion as his know- 
ledge of thefe countries extended, the pofleflion 
of them appeared to be of greater confequence.. 
While the portuguefe proceeded along the coaft 
of Africa, from Cape Non to the river of Se« 
negal, they found all that extenlive traft to 
be fandy, barren, and thinly inhabited by a 
wretched people profeffing the Mahometan re- 
ligion , and fubjeft to the vaft empire of Mo- 
rocco. But to the fouth of that river, the po- 
wer and religion of the Mahometans were un- 
known. The country, was divided into (mall 
independent principalities , the population wm 
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cbnfiderable , Qie fofl fertile 2) , and the Por- 
tugaefe foon difqovered that it prodaced ivoryf 
rich gams, gold, and other valuable commo- 
dities. By the acquifition of thefe, commer« 
ce was enlarged, and became more adventu-' 
rous. Men , animated and rendered a6tive by 
the certain profpeft of gain, pnrfued difcove* 
ry with greater eagemefs , than when they 
vere excited only by coriofity and hope» 

Its progrefs. 

This fpirit derived no fmali reinforcement 
of vigour from the countenance of fuch a mo- 
jiarch as John. Declaring himhelf the patron 
of every attempt towards difcovery, he pro«^ 
jnoted it with all the ardour of his grand uncle 
prince Henry, and with fuperior power. (1484) 
The effefts of this were immediately felt. A 
powerful fleet was fitted out, which, after 
difcovering the kingdoms of Benin and Congo, 
advanced above fifteen hundred miles beyond 
the line , and the Portuguefe, for the firft time, 
beheld a new heaven, and obferved the ftars 
pf another hemlfphere. John was not only fo- 
lic! tous to dif(iDver, but attentive to fecure the 
poffeffion of thofe countries. He built forts 
on the coaft of Guinea ; he fent out colonies 
to fettle there ; he eftablifhed a commercial in- 

t) Navigatio Aloyfii Cadamufti apud Novum Orbem Grynaei* 
p. a. X8. Mavigas. all IfoU M San Tome p«.r ua PiLptto' 
P«rtugh. Rtmufio. S. X15. 
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tercourfe with the more powerful kingdoms; 
he endeavoured to render fuch as were feeble 
or divided , tributary to the crown of Portugal. 
Some of the petty princes voluntarily acknow- 
ledged themfelve« his vaffajs. Others were 
compelled to do fo by force of arms. A re- 
gular and well digefted fyftem was formed 
with refpeft to this new objeft of policy , and 
by firmly adhering to it , the Portuguefe power 
and commerce in Africa were efi^Khed upon 
a folid foundation. 

Hopes of difcovering « new route to the Eaft ludies. 

By their conftant intercourfe with the 
people of Africa, the Portuguefe gradually 
acquired fome knowledge of thofe parts of that 
country which they had not vilited. The in- 
formation which they received from the natives, 
added to whit they had obferved in their own 
voyages, began to open profpefts more exten- 
'five, and to fuggeft the idea of fchemes mor^ 
important , than thofe which had hitherto allu- 
red and occupied them. They had dete6l:ed 
the error of the ancients concerning the nature 
of the torrid zone. They found^ as they pro- 
ceeded fouthwards , that the contiifent of Afri- 
{ ca , inftead of extending in breadth , according 
to the doftrine of Ptolemy a) , at that time thQ 
oracle and' guide of the learned in the fcience 

a) Vide Nov. Orbls Tabul> Geogrsph, fecund. PtQlem* Amft, 
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of geography , appeared fenfibly to contraft 
itfelf , and to bend towards the eaft* This in- 
duced them to give credit to the accounts of 
the ancient Phenician voyages round Africa^ 
which had long been deemed fabulous, and 
led them to conceive hopes that by following 
the fame route » they might arrive at the Eaft 
Indies , and engrofs that commerce , which 
has been the fource of wealth and power to 
/livery nation pofTefTed of it. The comprehend ve 
genius of prince Henry , as we may conjeffcure 
from the words of the pope's bull, had early 
formed fome idea of this, navigation. All the 
Portuguefe pilots and mathematicians now con-* 
curred in reprefenting it as prafticable. The 
king entered with warmth into their fen timents,* 
and began to concert meafurcs for this arduous 
and important voyage. 

Schemes for accomplifhing this» 

Before his preparations for this expedition 
were finifhed, accounts were tranfmitted from 
Africa, that various nations along the coaft had 
mentioned a mighty kingdom fituated on their 
continent , at a great diftance towards the eaft, 
the king of which, according to their defcri-> 
ption , profefled the ChriiHan religion. The^ 
Portuguefe monarch immediately concluded, 
that this muft be the emperor of Abyilinia , to 
whom the Europeans , feduced by a miftake of 
Rubruquis, Marco Polo, and other travellers 
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to the eaft , abfurdly gave the name Prefter or 
Prefbyter John; and as he hoped to receive in- 
formation and afliftance from a Chriftian prince, il 
in profecuting a fcheme that tended to propa- 
gate their common faith , he refolved to open, 
if poflible, fome intercourfe with his court. 
With this view, he made choice of Pedro de 
Covillam and Alphonfo de Payya, who were 
pcrfeft mafters of the Arabic language, and fent 
them into the eaft, to fearch for the refidence ^ 
, of this unknown potentate , and to make him 
proffers of friendfhip. They had it in charge 
likewife , to procure whatever intelligence the 
natidns which they vifited could fupply, with 
refpeft to the trade of India , and the courfe of 
navigation to that continent b). 

Voyage of Bartholomew Diaz. I48<^» 

While John made this new attempt by land, 
to obtain fome knowledge of the country, which 
he wifhed fo ardently to difcover, he did not 
Xiegleck the profecution of this great deiign by 
fea. The conduct of a voyage for this purpofe, 
the moft arduous and important which the Por- 
tuguefe had ever projected, was committed to 
Bartholomew Diaz, an officer whofe f^gacity, 
experience, and fortitude, rendered him equal 
to the undertaking. He ftretched boltly to- 
wards the fouth, and proceeding beyond the 

fc) Faria y Soufa Port Afia, vol. x. p. 26. Lafieau Dccouv. des 
Ports. I. 46., 
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titmoft limits to wliich Ms countrymen had hir 
therto advanced , difcovered near a thoufand mi- 
les of a new country. Neither the danger to 
which he was expofed , by a fucceffion of vio- 
lent tempefts in unknown feas, and by the fre- 
quent mutinies of his crew , nor the calamities 
of famine which he fuffered from lofing his fto- 
refhip, could deter him from profecuting his 
cnterprife. Jn recompence of his labours and 
perfeverance , he at laft defcried that lofty pro- 
montory which bounds Africa to the fouth. But 
to defcry it, was all that he had in his power 
to accomplifli. The violence of the winds, the 
fhattered condition pf his fhips , and the turbu- 
lent fpirit of his failors , compelled him to re- 
turn, after a voyage of fixteen months, in 
which he difcovered a far greater extent o£ 
country than any former navigator, Diaz had 
called the promontory which terminated his 
voyage Capo tormentofo , or the ftormy Cape ; 
but the king, hi^ mafter, as he now entertai- 
ned no doubt of having found the long defired 
route to India, gave it a name more inviting, 

a«fd of better omen. The Cape of Good Hope c), 

i. 
/ 

More certain profpefts of fuccefs. 

Thofe fanguine expeftations of fuccefs we- 
re confirmed by the intelligence which John 
received over land, in confequence of his em- 
bafly to Abyflinia. Cpvillam and Payva , i^ 

t) ,Fiuri|i y Soufa Port Ada , vol. i, p. atf. 
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obedience to their mafter*s inftruftions , had 
repaired to Grand Cairo, From that city, they 
travelled along with a caravan of Egyptian mer- 
chants , and embarking on tlie Red Sea , arri- 
ved at Aden in Arabia. There they feparated; 
Pay va failed direftly towards Abyflinia ; CoVil- 
1am embarked for the Eaft Indies , and having 
vifited Calecut, Goa, and other cities on the 
Malabar coaft, returned to Sofala,»on the eaft 
fide of Africa, and thence to Grand Cairo, 
which Payva and he had fixed upon as their 
place of rendez vous. Unfortunately the former 
was cruelly murdered in Abyflinia , but Covil- 
1am found at Cairo two Portuguefe Jews , whom 
John , whofe provident fagacity attended to 
every circumftance that could facilitate the exe-- 
cution of his fchemes , had difpatched after 
them , in order to receive a detail of their pro- 
ceedings, and to communicate to them new 
inftruftions. By one of thefe Jews , Covillam 
tranfmitted to Portugal a journal of his travels 
by fea and land, his remarks upon the trade 
of India, together with ex a6i: maps of the coafts 
on which he had touched ; and from what he 
himfelf had obferved , as well as from the in- 
formation of fkilful feamen in different coun- 
tries, he concluded, that by failing round Afri- 
ca , a pailage might be found to the Eaft 
Indies d). \ 

4) 'FaiiaySoura Port. Afi«, ▼ol. i. p.s7. ttlltta Deeoav. S. 4S* 
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Preparations for another voyage. 

The happy coincidence of Covillam's ogi- 
nion and report, with the difcoveries whfth 
Diaz had lately made , left hardly any fhadow 
of doubt with refpeft to the poffibility of failing 
from Europe to India. But the vaft length of 
the voyage, and the furious ftorms which Diaz 
had encountered near the Cape of Good Hope, 
alarmed and intimidated the Portuguefe to fuch 
a degree, although by long experience they- 
were now become adventurous and fkilful ma- 
riners , that fome time was requifite to prepare 
their minds for this daujgerous and extraordinary 
voyage. The courage, however, and autho- 
rity of the monarch, gradually difpelled the 
vain fears of his fubjefts , or made it neceffary- 
to conceal them. As John thought himfelf now 
upon the eve of accomplifhing that great defign, 
which had been the principal objeft of his reign, 
his earneftnefs in profecuting it became fo ve- 
hement, that it occupied his thoughts by day, 
and bereaved him of fle^p through the night. 
While he was taking every precaution that his 
wifdom and experience could fuggeft , in order 
to endure the fuccefs ^of the expedition , which 
was to decide concerning the fate of his favou- 
rite projeft, the fame of the vaft difcoveries 
which the Portuguefe had already made , the 
reports concerning the extraordinary intelli- 
gence which they had received from the Eaft, 
and the profpeft of the voyage which they now 
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meditated , drew the attention of all the Euro- 
pean nations, and held them in fafpence an<{ 
expectation. 

The attention of mankind fixed upon it« 

By fome, the maritime fkill and naviga- 
tions of the Portuguefe were compared with 
thofe of the Phenicians and Carthaginians , and 
exalted above them. Others formed conjectu- 
res concerning the revolutions which the fuccefs 
of the Portuguefe fchemes might occafion in the 
courfe of trade , and the political ftate of Eu-* 
rope. The Venetians began to be difquietecj 
with the apprehenfioh of lofing their Indian 
commerce, the monopoly of which was the 
chief fource of their power as well as opulence j 
and the Portuguefe already enjoyed in fancy^ 
the wealth of the Eaft. 

Suddenly turned to « new objeft. 

But, during this interval, which gave fuch 
fcope to the various -^^orkings of curiofity , of 
hope and of fear, an account was brought to 
Europe of an event no lefs extraordinary thaii 
unexpefted , the difcovery of a New World fi- 
tuated in the weft; and the eyes and admira- 
tion of mankind turned immediately towards 
that great objeflt 
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Birth and educatioo of Columbof* 




mong the foreigners whom the fame of 
the difcoveries made by the Portuguefe 
had allured into their fervice, was Chriftopher 
Colon or Columbus, a fubjeft'of the republic 
of Genoa. Neither the time nor place of his 
birth are known with certainty (a) ; but he was 
defcended of an honourable family , though re-^ 
duced to indigence by various misfortunes* His 
anceftors having betaken themfelves for fubfi- 
Hence to a fea faring life , Columbus difcovered, 
in his early youth , the peculiar charafter and 
* talents which mark out a man for thatprofeffion. 
His parents , inftead of thwarting this original 
propenfity of his mind, feem to have encoura- 
ged and confirmed it, by the education which 
they gave hinu After acquiring fome know-' 
ledge of the Latin tongue , the only language 
in which fcience was taught at that time , he 
was inftrufiied in geometry , cofmograph^ '» 
aftronomy , and the art of drawing. To thefe 
he applied with fuch ardour and predileAion ,, 
on account of their connexion with navigation , 
his fiivourite objeft, that he advanced with ra^ 
pid proficiency in the ftudy of them. (1461) Thua 
qualified, he went to fea at the age of fourteen^ 

f) SCO NOTE ^ 
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and began his career on that element which con- 
dufted him to fo much glory. His early voya-* 
ges were to thofe ports in the Mediterranean 
which his countrymen the Genoefe frequented. 
(1467.) This being a fphefe to narrow for his 
a6bive nrindy he made an excuriion.to the nor- 
thern feas, and vifited the coafts of Iceland, to 
which theEnglifh and other nations had begun to 
refort on accjuntof its fifhery. As navigation, 
in every dire&ion , was now become enterpri- 
fing , he proceeded beyond that ifland , the 
Thule of the ancients , and advanced feveral de- 
grees within the polar circle. Having fatisfied 
his curiofity by a voyage which tended more 
to enlarge his knowledge of naval affairs ,' than 
to improve his fortune, he entered into thefer- 
vice of a famous fe^i captain , of his own name * 
and family. This man commanded a fmall 
fquadron, fitted out at his own expence, and 
by cruiiing fometimes againft the Mahometans f 
fometimes againft the Venetians, the rivals of 
his country in trade , had acquired both wealth 
and reputation. With him Columbus continued 
for feferal years, no lefs diftinguifned for his 
courage, than for his experience as a failor. 
At length, in an obftinate engagement, of the 
coaft of Portugal, with fome Venetian caravels, 
returning richly laden from the Low Countries » 
the veiTel on board which he ferved took fire , 
together with one of the enemy's fnips , to 
which it was faft grappled. In this dreadful 
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extremity his intrepidity and prefefice of mind 
did not forfake him. He threw himfelf into the 
fea, laid hold of a floating oar, and by the 
fnpport of it, and his dexterity in fwimming , 
he reached the fhore, though above two leagues 
diftant , and faved a life refetVed for great un* 
dertakings b). 

He enters into the Portuguere fervice. 

As foon as he recovered ftrength for the 
journey, he repaired to Lifbon, where many 
of his countrymen were fettled. They foon 
conceived fuch a favourable opinion of his me- 
rit, as well as talents, that they warmly fo- 
licited him to remain in that kingdom, where 
his naval fkill and experience could not fail of 
rendering him confpicuous, To every adventu- 
rer, animated either with curiofity to vlfit new 
coimtries, or with ambition to diftinguifh him- 
felf, the Portuguefe fervice was at that time 
extremely inviting. Columbus liftened with a 
&vourable ear to the advice of his friends, and 
having gained the efieem of a Portuguefe lady^ 
whom he married , fixed his refidence in Lifbon. 
This alliance, inftead of detaching him from 
a fea faring life , contributed to enlarge the 
fphere of his naval knowledge , and to excite 
a defire of extending it ftill farther. His wife 
was a daughter of Bartolomew Pereftrello, one 
of the captains employed by prince Henry in 
bis navigations • and who,^ under bis prote^tioft 

1>) Lifo 6f Columbus p. r. 
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had difcovered and planted the iflands of Poi^ 
to Santo and Madeira. Columbus got poiTeiiion 
of the journals and charts of this experienced 
navigator , and from them he learned the cour* 
fe j which the Portuguefe had held in making 
their difcoveries , as well as the various cir« 
cumftances which guided or encouraged them 
in their attempts. The ftudy of thefe foothed 
and inflamed his favourite pailion ; and while 
he contemplated the Aiaps , and read the de- 
fcriptions of the new countries which Pereftrel* 
lo had feen, his impatience to viiit them be<» 
became irtefiftibl^ In order to indulge it , he 
made a voyage to Madeira ^ and continued du^ 
ring feveral years to trade with that ifland , 
with the Canaries , the Azores , the fettlements 
in Guinea , and all^ the other places which the 
Portuguefe had difcovered on the continent of 
Africa c). 

The eiFefts of their difcoveries. upon him. 

By the experience which Columbus acqui* 
red, during fuch a variety of voyages to almoft 
every part of the globe with which , at that ti- 
me, any intercourfe was carried on by fea, he 
was now become one of the moft fkilful navi- 
gators^ in Europe. But, not (atisfied with that 
|>raife , his ambition aimed at fomething more. 
The fuccefsful progrefs of the Portuguefe navi- 
gators had awakened a fpirit of curiofity and 

O Life of Columbus « c. iv. v« 
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emvizHon^ wUeh fed every man of fcience 
upon examining all the circumftances that led 
to the difcoveries which they had made, or that 
afforded a profpeft of fucceeding in any new 
and bolder undertaking* The mind of Colum- 
bus , naturally inquifitive , capable of deep re« 
fledcion, and turned to fpeculations of this kihd, 
was fo often employed in revolving the princi- 
ples upon which the Portuguefe had founded 
their fchemes of dlfcoVeiy/ and the mode in 
which they had carried them on, that he gra- 
dually began to form an idea of improving upon 
their plan, and of accomplifhing difcoveries 
which hitherto they had attempted in vain« « 

V He forms the Idea of a uew courfe to Itidi<< 

To find out a pai&ge by fea to the Eaft In-* 
dies , was the great objeft in view at that pe-» 
riod. From tiie time that the Portuguefe doub- 
led Cape de Verd , this was the point at which 
they aimed in all their navigations , . and , in 
comparifon with it^ all their difcoveries in Af« 
rica appeared inconfiderable. The fertility and 
riches of India had been known for many ages ; 
its fpices and other valuable commodities were 
in high requeft through out Europe, and the vail 
wealth of the Venetians arifing from their hav- 
ing engroiTed this trade , had raifed the envy of 
all nations. But how intent fo ever the Portu- 
guefe were upon difcovering a new route t» 
thofe defirable regions , they fearched fox it ou^ 

RoBsi^TSoic VoUL X 
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ly by fteering towards the fouthj in- hopes of 
arriving at India, by turning to the eaft, after 
they had failed, round the farther extremity of 
Africa. This courfe was ftill unknown , and, 
^ven if difcovered, was of fuch immenfe lengthy 
that a voyage from Europe to India muft have 
appeared an undertaking extremely arduous, and 
of very uncertain iflue. More than half a cen- 
tury had been employed in advancing from Cape 
Non to the equator;, a much longer fpace of ti- 
me might elapfe before the. more extenfive na- 
vigation from th^t to India could be accom* 
plifbed. Thefe refleftions upoii the.i^ucertain- 
ty, the danger and tedioufnefs of the courfo 
which the Portuguefe were purfuing, naturally 
led Columbus to confider whether a fhorter and 
more direft paflage to the Eaft Indies might not 
be found out. After revolving long and feriouf- 
. ly every circumftance fuggefted by his fuperior 
knowledge in the theory as well as praftice of 
navigation, after comparing attentively the ob- 
fervations of modem pilots which .the hints ancf 
conjeftures of ancient authors, he at laft con- 
cluded, that by failing direftly towards the weft, 
acrofs the Atlantic ocean, new countries, which 
probably formed a part of the vaft continent of 
India, muft infallibly be difcovered. 

The principlei on which his theory wts founded* 

Principles and arguments of various kind^t 
and derived from different fources t induced him 
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to adopt this opinion , feemingly as chimerical 
*as it was new and extraordinary. The fpheri* 
cal figure of the earth was known, and its mag- 
nitude afcertained with fome degree of accura- 
cy. From this it was evident, that the conti- 
jient of Eur^cfpe , Afia , and Africa , formed but 
A fmall portion of the terraqueous globe. It 
was fuitable to our ideas concerning the wifdom 
and beneficence of the Author of Nature, to be- 
Keve that the vaft fpace , ftill unexplored , was 
not covered entirely by a wafte unprofitable 
ocean 9 but occupied by countries fit for the ha- 
litation of man. It appeared likewife extreme- 
ly probable 9 that the continent, on this fide of 
the globe, was balanced by a proportional quan- 
tity of land in the other hemifphere. Thefe 
conclufions concerning the exiftence of another 
iContinent, drawn from the figure and fl:rufture 
of the globe ^ were confirmed by the obferva- 
-tions and conjeftures of .modern navigators. A 
Portuguefe pilot, having fl:retched farther to the 
•weft than was ufual at that time, took up a piece 
•of timber artificially carved, floating upon the 
fea; and as it was driven towards him by awe- 
fterly wind, he concluded that it came from fo- 
me unknown land, fituated in that quarter. Co- 
lumbus brother in law had found , to the weft 
4)f the Madeira ifles , a piece of timber fafnioned 
in the fame manner, and brought by the fame 
wind; and had feen likewife canes of an enorm- 
ous iize floating upon. \tlie. waves ^ which re« 

r a 
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fembled thofe tlefiprlbe^ by Ptolemy as produc- 
tions peculiar to the £aft Indies' d). After a 
courfe of weftcrly ^Inds ^ trees torn up by the 
roots » were oft#n driven upon the coafts of the 
Azores, and at one time the dead bodies of two 
men , with Angular featuiies , refembling neither 
the inhabitants of Si^ropo nor of Africa , were 
caft afhpre there. 

A^ the force of tW^ united evidence^ arifing 
^rom theoretical principles and pra^cal obfer- 
vations , led Colunibus to expe^ the difcovery 
of new countries in the Weftern Ocean , other 
reafons induced him to believe that thefe muft 
be connefted with the continent of India, Though 
the ancients had hardly ever penetrated into In- 
dia fartfier than the banks of the Ganges , yet 
fome Greek authorn had ventured ^ defcribe the 
provinces beyond that riven As tnen are prone, 
^nd in liberty > to magnify wbai; is remote or 
unknown, they reprefented them as regipns of 
an immenfe ejitent^ Ctefias affirmed that India 
was as large as all the reft of Afia. Qneficritus, 
whom Pliny die naturalift follows e}, contended 
that it was equal to a third part o£ the habitable 
earth* Nearchus averted # that it would take 
iour months to maifck in a ftcaigbt line, from one 
extremity of it to the other £}• 1%e journal of 
Marco Polo^ wh» bad proceeded towards ^e 

d) Lib. 1. c 17* 
' e) Kat Hift. lib. vL e. 17»' 
. i) £lMi>^ (U«gf. lib. tHr^ ^/kik 
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Eaft far beyond tte limits to which any Euro- 
pean had ever advanced, feemed to confirm thefe 
exaggerated acconntd of the ancients.^ By his 
magnificent defcripdons of the kingdoms of Ca- 
thay and Cipango, and of many other countries, 
the names of which were unknown in Europe, 
India appeared to be a xegion of vaft extent. 
From thefe accounts , which, however defeftive, 
were the moft accurate that the people of Eu- 
rope had at that period received, with refpeft 
to the remote parts of the Eaft, Columbus drew 
a juft conclufion* He contended, that^ in pro- 
portion ass the continent of India firetched out 
towards the Eaft, it muft, in confequence of 
the fpherlcal figure of the earth , approach nea- 
rer to the iflands which bad lately been difco- 
vered to the weft of Africa ; that the diftance 
from the one to the other was probably not very 
confiderable, and that the moft direft, as well 
as fhorteft courfe, to the remote regions of the 
Eaft , was to be found by failing to the^ weft g)^ 
This notion concerning the vicinity of India to 
the weftern parts of our continent, was coun- 
tenanced by fome eminent writers among the 
ancients , the fanftion of whofe authority was 
necefiTary in that age, to procure a favourable 
reception to any tenet. Ariftotle thought it pro- 
bable that the Columns of Hercules ,, or Straits 
of Gibraltar, were not far removed from the Eaft 
{ndie^ , and that there might bet a communica* 

g) Sec NOTE }LIU 
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tion by fea betv^^een them h). Seneca J in terms 
ftill more explicit, affirms, that, with a /fair 
"Wind, one might fail from Spain to India in a 
few days i). The famous Atlantic if land de- 
fcribed by Plato , and f uppofed by many to be a 
real country, beyond which a vaft unknown 
continent was fituated, is reprefented by him 
as lying at no great diftance from Spain. After 
weighing all thefe particulars , Columbus , in 
whpfe charafter the modefty and diffidence of 
true genius was united with the ardent enthu- 
liafm of a projeftor, did riot reft with fuch ab- 
folute affurance eithej* upon his own arguments^ 
or upon the authority of the ancients, as not 
tp confult fuch of his contemporaries as werev 
capable of comprehending the nature of the evi- 
dence which he produced in fupport of his opi- 
nion. As early as the year one thoufand four 
hundred and feventy-four, he communicated his 
ideas concerning the probability of difcovering 
new countries, by failing weftwards, to Paul^ 
a phyfician of Flqrence , eminent for his know- 
l^dge of cofmography, and who, from the learn*- 
ing as well as candour which he difcovers in his 
reply , appears to have been well intitled to the 
confidence which Columbus placed in him. He 
^^rmly approved of the plan, fuggefted feveral 
fadts in confirmation of it, and encouraged Co* 

h) Ariftot. de coelo, lib, ii. c. 14. tdit Du Vtl, Ptr. 1629. 
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I) Sencc. Queft. Natur. lib. l. in proem. 
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iambus to perfevere in an undertaking fo Iauda«* 
ble,'and which mull redound fo much to the 
honour of his country , and the benefit of Eu- 
rope k). 

His fchemes for carrying it into execution* 

To a mind lefs capable of forming and of 
executing great defigns than that of Colum- 
bus , all thofe reafonings , obfefvations , and au- 
thorities , would have ferved only as the foun- 
dation of fome plaufible and fruitlefs theory^ 
which might have furnifhed matter for inge- 
nious difcourfe, or fanciful conjefture. But 
with his fanguine and enterpriling temper f 
fpeculation led direftly to aftion. Fully fa-.- 
tisfied himfelf v/ith refpeft to the truth of 
his fyftem, he was impatient to bring it to 
the tell of experiment, and to fet out upon a 
voyage of difcovery. The firft ftep toward* 
this was to fecure the patronage of fome of 
the confiderable powers in Europe, capable of 
undertaking fuch an enterprif?. His long ab-^ 
fence had not extinguifhed the affeftion which 
he bore .to his native country, he wifhed that 
it fhould reap the fruits of his labours and in* 
v^ention. 

H^ applies to the Genoere, 

With this view, he laid his fcheme befo* 
re the fenate of Genoa, and making his coun« 

fc) Mfd of Coluinbas , c. viii. 
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try the firft tender of his fervlce, offered ta 
fail under the banners of the republic, in queft 
<)f the new regions which he expefted to dif* 
cover. But Columbus had refided for fo many 
years in foreign parts, that his countrymen 
were unacquainted with his abilities and cha- 
rafter; and, though a maritime people, they 
were fo little accuftomed to diftant voyages , 
that they could fiirm no juft idea of the prin* 
ciples oU which he founded hiis hope$ of.fuc^ 
cefs. They inconsiderately rejeft^d his propo^ 
fal, as the dream of a chimerical projeftor , 
and loft for ever tjie opportunity of reftoring 
their commonwealth to its ancient fplendour 1}« 

To the king of PortugaT^ 

Having performed what was due to his 
country , Columbus was fo. little dicouraged by 
the repulfe which he had received, that, in^ 
ftead of relinquifhing his undertaking, he pur^ 
fued it with frefli ardour* He made his next 
overture to John 11* king of Portugal , in who 
fe dominions he, had been long eftablifhed, and 
whom he confidered on that account, as ha« 
ving the fecond claim to his fervicet Here 
every circumftance feemed to promifc. him a 
more favourable reception. He applied to a 
monarch of an enterpriiing genius , no income 
petent judge in naval affairs, and proud of pa«r 
tronifing every attempt to difcover new couu* 

1^ Herrem Hift, de Its Indias O^pid. Pe€> ^ lib. i •, 7* 
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tries. His fubjefts were the moft experienced 
navigators in Europe , and the leaft apt to 
b^ intimidated either by the novelty or bold- 
nefs of any maritime expedition. In Portu- 
gal , the profeflional fkill of Columbus , as well 
as his perfonal good qualities ^ were thorough- 
ly known ; and as the former rendered it pro- 
bable that his fcheme was not altogether chi- 
merical , the latter exempted him from the fuf- 
picion of any finifter intention in propofing it^ 
Accordingly, the king liflened to him in the 
moft gracious manner, and referred the confi-^ 
deration of his plan to Diego Ortiz, bifliop of 
Ceuta ., and two Jewifh phyficians ^ eminent 
cofmographers , whom he was accuftomed to 
confult in matters of this kind* As in Genoa ^ 
ignorance had oppofed and difapointed Colum- 
bus , in Lifbon he had to combat with preju- 
dice, an enemy no lefs formidable. The per- 
fons-, according to whofe decifion his fcheme 
was to be adopted or rejefted, had been the 
chief direftors of the Portuguefe navigations 
and had advifed to fearch for a paiTage to In- 
dia, by fteering a courfe direftly oppofite to 
that which Columbus recommended as fhorter 
and more certain. They could not, therefore, 
approve of his propofal, without fubmitting to 
the double mortification of condemning their 
own theory, and of acknoVtrledging his fupe-' 
rior fagacity* 
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By whom he is deceived. 

After teafing him with captious que- 
ilions , and ftarting innumerable objeftions 
yrith a view of betraying him into fuch a par- 
ticular explanation of his fyftem, as might draw 
from him a full difcovery of its nature, they 
deferred paffing a final judgment with refpeft 
to it. lu the mean time . they confpired to rob 
him of the honour and advantages which he 
expefted from the fuccefs of his fcheme, ad- 
vifing the king to difpatch a vejQTel, fecretly^ 
in order to attempt the propofed difcovery, by 
following exa&ly the courfe which Columbus 
feemed to point out. John , forgetting on this 
occafion the fentiments becoming a monarch, 
meanly adopted this perfidious counfel, But 
the pilot , chofen to execute Columbus plan, 
had neither the genius , nor the fortitude of 
its author. Contrary winds arofe, no fight of 
approaching land appeared, hi^ courage failed, 
and he returned to Lifbon, execrating the pro- 
jeft as equally extravagant and dangerous m). 

He leaves Portagftl, and repairs to the court of Spain. 

Upon difcovering this difhonourable trans- 
aftion , Columbus felt the indignation natural 
to an ingenuous mind, and in the warmth of 
his refentment determined to break off all in- 
tercourfe with a nation capable of fuch flagrant 

tn) Life of Columbns , c, xi, Hcrreri , dccad. X. lili i. c* ?• 
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treachery. He Inflantly quitted the kingfdom, 
and landed, in. Spain towards the clofe of the 
year one thoufand four ^hundred and eighty 
four, As he was now at liberty to court the 
proteftion of any patron . whom he could en- 
gage to approve of his plan, and to carry it 
into execution, he refolved to propofe it in 
perfon to Ferdinand and Ifabella . who at that 
time governed the united kingdoms of Caftile 
and Aragon, 

Sends his brother into England. 

But, as he had already experienced the 
uncertain iflue of applications to kings and mi- 
nifters , he took the precaution of fending in- 
to England his brother Bartholomew, to whom 
he had fully communicated his ideas , in or- 
der that he might negociate , at the fame ti- 
me with Henry VII. ,who was reputed one 
of the moft fagacious as well as opulent prin- 
ces in Europe. - ' 

Obftacles to his fuccefs in Spain. 

It was not without reafon that Columbus 
entertained doubts and fears with refpeft to 
the reception of his propofals in the Spanifh 
court. Sp^in was , at thatjunfture, engaged 
iji a dangerous war with Granada, the laft of 
the Moorifh kingdoms. The wary and fufpi- 
cious temper of Ferdinand was not formed to 
relifh bold or uncommon deHgns. Ifabella » 
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tli<iugh more generous and enterprifing , was 
under the influence of her hufband In all her 
actions. The Spaniards had hitherto made no 
efforts to extend navigation beyond its atncient 
limits , and had beheld the amazing progrefs of 
difcovery among their neighbours the Portugue* 
fe , without one attempt to imitate or to rival / 
them. The war with the Infidels afforded an 
ample field , to the national aftivity and love 
of glory. Under circumftances fo infavourab- 
le, it was impoffible for Columbus to make ra- 
pid progrefs with a nation, naturally flow and 
dilatory in forming all its refolutions. His 
character, however, was admirably adapted to 
that of the people , whofe confidence and pro- 
teftion he foUicited, He was grave, though 
courteous- in his deportment , circumfpeft in 
his words and a6tions , irreproachable in his 
morals, and exemplary in his attention i:o all 
the duties and* funftions of religion. By qua- 
lities fo refpeftable , he not only gained many 
private Mends , but acquired fuch general efteem, 
that, notwithftanding the plainnefs of his ap- 
pearance , fttitable to the mediocrity of his for- 
tune, he was not confidered as a mere adven- 
turer, to whom indigence had fuggefted a vifi- 
onary projeft , but was received as a perfon to 
whofe propofitions ferious attention was due. 

'Hit fcheaie examined by uofkiDful judgei* 

Terdinand and Ifabella, though fully occu- 
pied by their operjitionB agaiftft tbt Moors# 
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paid fo inueb regard to Columbu9 ^ fts to remit 
the confideratloQ of bis plan ta the queen'^ 
coii%(ror^ Ferdinand de Talavera. He confal- 
ted frfch of his coantrymen , as were fuppofed 
beft qualified to decide with refpe6i: to a fabjeft 
of this kind. Bat true fclence had hitherto » 
made fo little progre£s in Spain, that the pre- 
tended philofophers , Me&,ed to judge in a mat- 
ter of fuch moment, did not comprehend the 
firft principles upon which Columbus founded 
his conjeftures and hopes. . Some of them, 
from miftaken notions concerning the dimen- 
fions of the globe , contended ^that a voyage to 
thofe remote parts of the eaft, which Columbus 
expefted to difcover^ could not be performed 
in lels than three years. Others concluded ^ 
that either be would find the ocean to be of in.^ 
finite extent, according to the opinion of fome^ 
ancient philofophers ; or^ if he fhould perfift in 
.fteering to^r^s the weft beyond a certain 
point, that the convex figure of the globe would 
prevent his return , and that he muft inevitab;* 
iy perifh , in the vain attempt to open a com* 
rmunication between the two oppofite hemifpbe?- 
res , which nature had for ever disjoined^ 
£veit without deigning to enter into any p«r-~ 
ticular difcuiiion f many rejefbed the fchem^ 
In general, upon the credit of a mxxim^ mi- 
•der whiob the ignorant and.unenterprifing fhel* 
tei; thenifelveSr in every ag#.r ^^ That it is pre« 
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■ alone pofoffes knowledge fuperior to all thf 
reft of mankind united. ** They maintained, 
that if there were really any fuch counties as 
Columbus pretended, they could not have re- 
mained fo long concealed, nor would, the wilV 
dom and'fagacity of former ages have left the 
glory of this invention to an obfcure Genoefe 
pilot. 

Who make ftn unfovourable report conterning it* 

It required all Columbus patience and ad- 
Arek to negociate with men capable of advan- 
cing fuch ftrange propolitions. He had to con- 
tend not only with the obftinacy of ignorance ^ 
but with what is ftill more intraftable, the pri- 
de of falfe knbwledge. After innumerable con- 
ferences , and wafting five years in fruitlefs 
endeavours to inform and to fatisfy judges (o 
little capable of deciding with propriety, Tala- 
vera, at laft, made fuch an unfl^vourable re- 
port to Ferdinand and Ifabella , as induced them 
to acquaint Columbus , that until the war with 
the Moors fiiould be brought to a period, it 
would be imprudent to engage in any new and 
cxpenfive enterprife. 

Whatever care was ^taken to foften the harfh- 
nefs of this declaration, Columbus confidered it 
as a final rejeftion of his propofals. But hap- 
pily for mankind , that fuperiority of genius, 
which is capable of forming great and uncom- 
laon defigns I is ufa^ly accompanied with an 
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«rdent enthafiafm , which can neither be cooled 
l)y delays y nor damped by difappointment. Co-^ 
lumbus was of this fanguine temper. Though 
lie felt deeply the cruel blow given to his hopes, 
and retired immediately from a court, where 
he had been amufed fo long with vain expefta^ 
tions 9 his confidence in the juftnefs of his own 
fyftem did not diminifh^ and his impatience to 
deraonftrate the truth of it by an a6tual expert^ 
ment became greater than ever. Having court- 
ed the prote6tion of fovereign ftates without 
fuccefs f he applied , next , to perfons of infe- 
rior rank 9 and addreiTed fucceilively the dukes 
of Medina Sidonia, and Medin;i Ceii, who, though 
fhbjefts 9 were pofieiTed of pOMfer and opulence 
more than equal to the enterprlfe which hepro-^ 
jefted. His negociations with them proved as 
fruitlefs as thofe in which he had been hitherto 
engaged ; for thefe noblemen were either as litt- 
le convinced by Columbus arguments as their 
iiiperlors , or they were afraid of alarming the 
jealoufy, and offending the pride of Ferdinand, 
by countenancing a fcheme which he had re- 
jefted n). . 

Negociation of hit brothef in finglancf^ 

< 

Amid the pahifal fenfations occaiSoned by 
fuch a fucceffion of difappointments^ Columbus 
bad to fuftain the additioijal diftrefs , of having; 
received no accounts of his brother, whom hm 

. e) Lift of Cdlttmk c, 13. , Hcrrt ra , die. i, U^i 2. c. 7* 
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had fent to the court of England. In his voyager 
to that country » Bartholomew had been fo un-^ 
fortunate as to fall into, the hands of pirates, 
-v^ho having ftripped him of every things de- 
tained him a prifoner for feveral years* At length, 
he made his efcape, and arrived in London, but 
in fucb extreme indigence^ that he was obliged 
to employ himfelf during a coniiderable time^ 
in draving and felling maps , In order to pick 
up^ as much mon^ as would purchafe a decent 
drefs , in which he might venture to appear at 
court. He then laid before the king the pro- 
pofals with which he had been entrufted by bis 
brother y and, notwithftanding Henry's exceflive 
caution and parfimony, which rendered him 
averfe to uew or expenfive undertakings , he 
received Columbus overtures , with more ap-* 
probation than any monarch to whom they had 
hitherto been prefented. 

Cohimbus has fome profpeds of Encouragement in Spain, 

Mean while , Columbus being unacquainted 
with his brother^s fate, and having now no pro-^" 
fpeft of encouragement in Spain , refqlved to. 
viiit the court of England in perfon » in hopes 
of meeting with a morje favourable reception 
there. He had already^ made preparations for 
this propofe, and taken meafures for thedifpo^ 
fal of his children during his abfenpe, when Juan 
Perez , the guardian of the monaftery of Rabida^r: 
near Palo§^ in. which they had been educated^ 

• #ai;neftly 
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^arneftly Tolicited him to defer his journey for 
a fhort time, Perez was a man of confiderable 
learning, and of fome credit by Queen Ifabella^ 
to whom he was known perfonally. He was 
warmly attached to Columbus , with whofe abi- 
lities as well as integrity he had many oppor- 
tunities of being acquainted. Prompted by cu-« 
rioiity or by friendfhip,.he entered upon an ac- 
curate examination of his fyfteoi^ in conjunftion 
with a phyiician fettled in the neighbourh > ijid , 
who was a confiderable proficient in mathema- 
tical knowledge. This inveftigation fatisfied 
them fo thoroughly, with refpeft to the folidity 
of the principles on which Columbus founded 
his opinion , and the probability of fuccefs in 
executing the plan which he propofed, that Pe-- 
rez , in order to prevent his country from being* 
deprived of the glory and benefit, which muft 
accrue to the patrons of fuch a great enterprize, 
ventured to write to Ifabella, conjuring her to 
confider the matter. a new» with the attention 
which it merited. 

Moved by the reprefentations of a perfon^ 
whom fhe refpefted, Ifabella defired Perez to 
repair immediately to the village of Santa F^ ; 
in which , on account of the fiege of Granada, ( 
the court refided at that time » that fhe might 
confer with him upon this important fubjeft. 
(1491) The firft efFeft of their interview was a 
gracious invitation of Columbus back to court , 
accompanied with the pr^fent of a fmall fum t9 

KOBARTSOSI Vol. Li Q 
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€quip him for the journey^ As there was now 
a certain profpeft, that the war with theMoors^ 
would fpeedily be brought to an happy iflue by 
the reduftion of Granada 9 which would leave 
the nation at liberty to engage in new under- 
taking^; this, as well as the mark of royal fa- 
vour, with which Columbus had been latdy ho- 
noured , encouraged his friends to appear with 
greater confiden<;e than formerly in fupport of 
his fcheme. The chief of thefe, Alonfo de Quin* 
tanilla, comptroller of the finances in Caftile, 
and Louis de Santangel, receiver of the eccle- 
fiafticrJ revenues in Aragon , whofe meritorious 
zeal in promoting this great defign entitles their 
names to an honourable place in hiftory, untro- 
duced Columbus to many perfons of high rank , 
and interefted them warmly in his behalf* 

Is agaio difappointed. 

But It was not an eafy matter to infpire Fer- 
dinand with favourable fentiments. He ftill re- 
garded Columbus proje6t as extravagant atid 
chimerical, and in order to render the efforts 
of his partizans ineffeftual » he had the addrefs 
to employ in this new negociation with him, 
fome of the perfons who had formerly pronoun- 
ced his fcheme to be inprafticable. To their 
aftonif hment , Columbus appeared before them 
with the fame confident hopes of fuccefs as for- 
merly, and infifted upon the fame high recom- 
pence* He propofed that a fmaU fleet Qiould 
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he fitted out, under his command, to attempt 
the difcovery, and demanded to be appointed 
hereditary admiral and viceroy of all the feas 
and' lands which he fhould difcover, and to have 
the tenth of the profits arifing from therti, fett- 
led irrevocably upon himfelf andhisdefcendants* 
At the fame time, he offered to advance the 
eighth part of the fum neceffary for accomplifh- 
ing his defign , on condition that he fhould be 
entitled to a proportional f hare of benefit from 
the adventure; If the enterprife fhould totally 
mifcarry, he made no ftipulation for any reward 
or emolument whatever.. Inftead of viewing this 
conduft as the cleareft evidence of his full per- 
fuafion with refpeft to the truth of his own fy- 
fiem, or being ftruck with that magnanimity, 
which , after fo many delays and repulfes, could 
ftoop to nothing inferior to its original claims , 
the perfons with whom Columbus treated , be- 
gan meanly to. calculate the cxpence of the ex- 
pedition, and the value of the reward which he 
demanded* The expence, doderate as it was, 
they reprcfented to be to great for Spain, in 
the prefent exhaufted ftate of its finances. They 
contended, that the honours and emoluments 
claimed by Columbus, were exorbitant, even 
if he fhould perform the utmoft of what he had 
promifed ; and if all his fanguine hopes fhould 
prove illufive, fuch vaft conceflions to an ad- 
vemturer would be deemed not only inconfide- 
cate^ but ridiculous. In this impoiing garb of 
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caution and prudence ^ their opinion appeared 
fo plaufible, and was fo warmly fupported by 
Ferdinand , ths^t Ifabella declined giving any 
countenance to Columbus, and abruptly broke 
off the negoclation with him which fhe had 
begun. 

This was mooe mortifying to Columbus than 
all the difappo^ntment which he had hidierto 
met with. The invitation to court from Ifabella, 
like an unexpe&ed ray of light , h^d opened 
fuch profpefts of fuccefs^r as encoun^ed him 
to hope that hi$ labours were at an end ; but 
now darknefs and uncertainty returned, and 
liLS mind^ firm as it was , could hardly fupport 
the fhock of fuch an unforefeen reverfe. He 
withdrew in deep, anguifh fronj court, with an 
intention of profecuting his voyage to £nj 
as his laft refource. 




Proves «t laft faccefsful January d» 1493. 

About that time Granada furrendered, and 
Ferdinand and Kabcdla in triumphal pomp, took 
poiTeflion of a city, the redu&ion of which ex« 
tirpated a foreign power from the heart of their 
ilominions, and rendered them mafters of all 
the provinces, extending from the bottom of the 
Pyrenees to the frontiers of Portugal. As the 
flow of fpirits which accompanies fuccefs ele- 
vates the mind, and renders it. enterprifing, 
Quintanilla and Santangel, the vigilant and dif- 
cerning patroxu; of Columbus, took advantage* 
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of this favourable fituation, in order to make 
one effort more in behalf of their friend. They 
addreffed themfelves to Ifabella, and^ after ex* 
preffing fome furprife, that fhe, who had al* 
ways been the muniftcent patronefs of generous 
undertakings , fhould hefitate fo long to coun- 
tenance the moft fplendid fcheme that had ever 
been propofed to any monarch ; they reprefen- 
ted to her, that Columbus was a man of a found 
underftanding and virtuous charafter, well qua- 
lified by his experience in navigation ,. as well 
as his knowledge of georiietry, to form juft 
ideas with, refpeft to the ftrufture of the globe 
and the fituation of its various regions; that, 
by offering to rifk his own life and fortune in 
the execution of his fcheme, he gave the moft 
fatisfying evidence both of his integrity and 
hope of fuccefs ; that the fum requifite for 
equipping fuch an armament as he demanded 
^as inconfiderable , and the advantages which 
might accrue from his undertaking were im- 
menfe ; that he demanded no recompence for 
his invention and labour, but what was to arife 
from the countries which he fhould difcover ; 
that, as it was worthy of her magnanimity to 
make this noble attempt to extend the fphere of 
human knowledge, and to open airintercourfe 
with regions hitherto unknown. To it would 
afford the higheft fatisfa6kion to her piety and 
zeal, after reeftablifhing the Chriftian Mth in 
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thofe provinces of Spain from which it had been 
long banifhed, to difcover a new world, to 
which fhe might communicate the light and 
bleflings of divine truth ; that if now fhe did 
not decide inftantly, the opportunity would be 
irretrievably loft ; that Columbus was on his 
way to foreign countries, where fome prince, 
more fortunate or adventurous, would clofe 
with his propofals, and Spain would for ever 
bewail the fatal timidity which had excluded 
her from the glory and advantages that fhe had 
once in her power to have enjoyed. 

Thefe forcible arguments, urged by per- 
fons of fuch authority, and at a junfture fo 
well chofen, produced the defired effeft. They 
difpelled all Ifabella's doubts and fears; fhe or* 
dered Columbus to be inftantly recalled, decla- 
red her refolution of employing him on his own 
{erms , and regretting the low ftate of her fi- 
nances, generoufly offered to pledge her own 
jewels , in order to raife as much money as 
might be needed in making preparations for the 
voyage, (1492) Santangel, in a tranfport of 
gratitude, kiffed the queen's hand, and in or- 
der to fave her from having recourfe to fuch a 
mortifying expedient for procuring money , en- 
gaged to advance immediately the fum that waii 
requifite o)-# 
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The conditions of his agreement with Sp<io« 

Colambus had proceeded fome leagues on 
his journey, when the meffenger from Ifabella 
overtook him. Upon receiving an account of 
the unexpefted revolution in his favour, he re- 
turned direftly to Santa ¥6, though fome re- 
mainder of dii&dence fiill mingled itfelf with 
his joy- But the cordial reception which he 
met with from Ifabella, together with the near 
profpeft of fetting out upon that voyage which 
had fo long been the objeft of his thoughts and 
wiflies, foon effaced the remembrance of all that 
he had fuffered in Spain , during eight tedious 
years of felicitation and fufpence. The nego- 
elation now went forward with facility and di- 
fpatch , and a treaty or capitulation with Co- 
lumbus was figned on the feventeenth of April, 
one thoufand four hundred and ninety-two. The 
chief articles of it were, i. Ferdinand and Ifa- 
'bella, as fovereigns of the ocean, <ionilitilted 
Columbus their high admiral in all the feas , if- 
lands and continents, which fhould be difto-- 
yered by his induftry ; and ftipulated , that he 
and his heirs for ever fhould enjoy this office, 
with the fame powers and prerogatives which 
belonged to the high admiral of Caftile, within 
the limits of his jurifdiftion. a. They appoin- 
ted Columbus their viceroy in all the iflands 
and continents which he flibuld difcover; but 
if, for the better adminiftration of affairs, it 
tiould hereafter be neceffary to eftablifh a fe- 
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parate governor in any of thofe countries^ they 
authorifed Columbus to name three perfons, of 
whom they would chufe one for that oiFice ; 
and the dignity of viceroy, with all its immu- 
nities , was likewife to be hereditary in the fa- 
mily of Columbus. 3. They granted to Colum- 
bus and his heirs for ever the tenth of the free 
profits accruing from the produftions and com- 
merce of the countries which he fhould difco- 
ver. 4, They declared , that if any controver- 
fy or law-fuit fhall arife with refpeft to any 
mercantile tranfa6tion in the countries which 
fhould be difcovered, it fhould be determined 
by the fole authority of Columbus, or of judges 
to be appointed by him. 5. They permitted 
Columbus to advance one eighth part of what 
fiould be expended in preparing for the expe- 
dition, and in carrying on commerce with the 
countries which he fhould difcover,. and intitled 
him , in return to an eighth part of the pro-:* 
fit p). 

(1493). Though the name of Ferdinand 
appears conjoined with that of Ifabella in this 
tranfaftion , his diftruft of Columbus was ftill fo 
violent . that he refufed to take any part in the 
enterprife , as king of Aragon. As the whole 
cxpence of the expedition was to- be defrayed 
by the crown of Castile, Ifabella referved for 
her fubjedbs of that kingdom an exclufive right 

{>) Life of Columbus, c. i5» Hervera, dec. x. lib. i. c.p* 
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to all the benefits which might redound fronv 
its fuccefs.. 

The preparations for his voyage. 

As foon as the treaty was figned, Ifahella, 
by her attention and activity in forwarding the 
preparations for the voyage , endeavoured to 
make fome reparation to Columbus for the time 
which he had loft in fniitlefs folicitation. By 
the twelfth of May, all that depended upon her 
was adjufted , and Columbus waited on the king 
and queen, in order to receive their final in- 
fliruftions. Every thing refpefting the deftina- 
tion and conduftofthe voyage, they commit-* 
ted implicitly to the difpofal of his prudence* 
But, that they might ^oid giving any juft cau- 
fe of offence to the king of Portugal , they 
ftriftly enjoined him not to approach near to the 
Portuguefe fettlements ^ the coaft of Guinea > 
nor in any of the other countries to which the 
Portuguefe claimed right as difcoverers. Ife- 
bella had ordered the fhips, of which Colum- 
bus was to take the command , to be fitted out 
in the port of Palos , a fmall maritime town in 
the province of Andalufia. As the guardian 
Juan Perez, to whom Columbus had already 
been fo much indebted , refided in the neigh- 
bourhood of this place , he , by the influence of 
that good ecclefiaftic , as well as by his own 
conneftion with the inhabitants , not only raifed 
among them what he wanted of the fum that 
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lie was bound by treaty to advance , bat enga- 
ged feveral of them to accompany him in the 
voyage. The chief of thefe aflbciates were 
three brothers of the name of Pinzon , of con- 
liderable wealth , and of great experience in na-» 
val affairs , who were willing to hazard their li- 
ves and fortunes in the expedition* 

But , after all the efforts of Ifabella and Co-- 
lumbus 9 the armament was not fuitable either 
to the dignity of the nation by which it was 
equipped, or to the importance of the fefvice 
for which it was dellined. It confifted of three 
veffels. The largeft, a fhip of no confiderable 
burden, was commanded by Columbus , as ad- 
miral, who gave it the name of Santa Maria, 
out of refpeft for the Bleffed Virgin, whom he 
honoured with fingular devotion. Of the )&- 
cond, called the Pinta, Martin Pinzon was ca- 
ptain, and his brother Francis pilot* (149 a) The 
third, named the Nigmi, was under the com-' 
mand of Vincent Yanez Pinzon. Thefe two 
were light veffels , hardly fuperior in burden 
or force to large boats. This fquadron, if it 
merits that name , was viftualed for twelve 
months , and had on board ninety men , moftly 
failors, together with a few adventurers who 
followed the fortune of Columbus, and fome 
gentlemen of Ifabella's court , whom fbe ap- 
pointed to accompany him. Though the expen* 
ce of the undertaking was one of the circum<* 
ftances which chiefly alarmed the court ofSpain^ 
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and retarded fo long the negociation with. Co^ 
lambas , the fum employed in fitting out this 
fquadron did not exceed four thoufand pounds* 
As the art of fhip - building in the fifteenth 
century was extremely rude, and the bulk of 
vefTels was accommodated to the fhort andeafy 
voyages along the coaft which they were ac- 
cuftomed to perform, it is a proof of the cou- 
rage as well as enterprifing genius of Colum- 
bus, that he ventured, with a fleet fo unfit 
for a difiant navigation, to explore unknown 
feas, where he had no chart to guide him» 
no knowledge of the tides and currents, and 
no experience of the dangers to wj^ch he might 
be expofed* His eagernefs to accomplifh the 
great defign which had fo long engrofled hia 
thoughts , made him overlook or difregard eve- 
ry circumftance that would have intimidated a 
mind lefs^ adventurous. He pufhed forward. 
the preparations with fuch ardour , and was 
feconded fo effeftually by the perfons to whom 
Ifabella committed the fuperintendence of this 
bufinefs , that eve^ thing^^was foon in readi- 
nefs for the voyage. But as Columbus was 
deeply imprefied with fentiments of religion,, 
he would not fet out upon an expedition fo ar- 
duous , and of which one great objeft was ta 
extend the knowledge of the Chriftian faith, 
without imploring publickly the guidance and 
prote&ion of Heaven. With this view , he , 
together with all the perfons under his com- 
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mand f marched In' ij^Iemn proceffion to the 
monaftery of Rabida. After confefling their 
£ns , and obtaining abfolution y they received 
the holy facrament from the hands of the guar-* 
dian , who joined his prayers to theirs for the 
faccefs of an enterprife which he had fa zea* 
loufly patronized. 

His depftrtare from Spain. 

Next morning , being Friday the third day 
of Auguft , in the year one thoufand four hun- 
dred and ninety two, Columbus fet fail^ a litt- 
le before fun rife , in prefence of a vaft crowd 
of fpeftators^ who fent up their fupplications 
to Heaven for the profperous iffue of the voya- 
ge, which they wiflied, rather than expe£ted« 
149a. Columbus fteered direftly for the Ca- 
nary Iflands, and arrived there without any 
occurrence that would . have deferved notice 
on any other occafion. 13 Auguft, But, in a 
voyage of fuch expeftation and importance, 
^very circumftance was the objeft of attention* 
The rudder of the Pinta broke loofe, the day 
after fhe left the harbour, and that accident 
alarmed the crew , no lefs fuperftitious than 
unfkilful , as a certain omen of the unfortunate 
deftiny of the expedition. Even in the fhort 
run to the Canaries, the fhips were found to 
be fo crazy and ill appointed , as to be very 
improper for a navigation which was expefted 
to be both long and dangerous. Columbua re* 
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£tted them, however, to the beft of his power,c 
and having fupplied himfelf with frefb provi* 
jiqns, he took his departure fi>om Gomera, one 
of the moft wefterly of the Canary iflands , on 
the fixth day of September* 

The courfe which he held. 

Here the voyage of difcovery may properly 
be faid to begin ; for Columbus holding hitf 
courfe to the weft , left immediately the ufual 
track of navigation , and ftretched into unfre- 
quented and unknown feas. The firft day , 
as it was very calm , he made but little way ; 
but on the fecond ^ he loft fight of the Cana- 
ries , and many of the failors , dejected already 
and difmayed , when they contemplated the 
boldnefs of the undertaking , began to beat 
their breafts, and tho fhed tears, as if they were 
never more to behold land. Columbus comfor- 
ted them with aflurances of fudcefs, and the 
profpeft of paft wealth, in thofe opul^it regions 
whither he was condufting them. This early 
difcovery of Nthe fpirit of his followers taught 
Columbus, that he muft prepare to ftruggle^ 
not only with unavoidable difficulties which 
might be expected from the nature of his un- 
•dertaking, but with fuch as were likely to arife 
from the ignorance and timidity of the people 
under his command ; and he perceived that the 
art of governing the minds of meo would-be no 
leJb recioifite for ^GOflBtpUflung the difcoveries 
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which he had in viexr^ than naval fkill and nn^ 
daunted courage. Happily for himfelf , and for 
the country by which he was employed, he 
joined to the ardent temper and inventive ge^ 
nius of a projeftor, virtues of another fpecies , 
which are rarely united with them. He poiTef- 
fed a thorough knowledge of mankind , an inii- 
nuating adrefs , a patient perfeverance in exe- 
cuting any plan, the perfeft government of his 
own paiiions , and the talent of acquiring aa 
afcendant over thofe of other men. 

Vigilance iind attention of Columbus. 

(149a) All thefe qualities, which formed 
liim for command, were accompanied with that 
fuperior knowledge of his profeflion, which be- 
gets confidence in times of difficulty and danger/ 
To unfkllful Spanifh failors, accuftomed only 
to coafting voyages in the Mediterranean , the 
maritime fcience of Columbus, the fruit of thir- 
ty years experience, improved by an acquaint* 
ance with all the inventions of the Portuguefe, 
appeared immenfe. As fodn as they put to fea, 
he regulated every thing by his fole authority ; 
he fuperintended the execution of every order; 
s^nd allowing himfelf only a few hours for fleep, 
he was at all other times upon deck. As hi^ 
courfe lay through feas which had not formerly 
been vifited, the founding-line or inftrumenta 
for obArvation , were continually in his hands. 
After the example of the Portuguefe difcoverersjt 
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he attended to the motion of tides and corrents^ 
ixratched the flight of birds , the appearance of 
fifhesy of feaweeds» and of every thing that 
floated on the waves , and entered every occur- 
rence , with a minute exz&^nefs, in the journal 
which he kept. As the length of the voyage 
couid not fail of alarming failors habituated only 
to fhort excurfions f Columbus endeavoured to 
eonceal from them the real progrefs which they 
made. With this vieWt though they run eigh- 
teen leagues on the fecond day after they left 
Ciomera» he gave out that they had advanced 
only fifteen, and he uniformly employed the 
fame artifice of reckoning fhort during the whole 
voyage. By the fourteenth of September , the 
fleet was above two hundred leagues to the weft 
of the Canary Ifles , at a greater diftance from 

land than any Spaniard had been before that time* 

* 

Apprehenfions and AUrnu of his crew. 

There they were ftruck with an appearance 
no lefs aftonifhing than new. They obferved* 
that the magnetic needle, in their compafTes, 
^id not point exaftly to the polar flar, but va- 
ried towards the weft ; and as they proceeded , 
this variation increafed. This appearance, which 
is now familiar , though it ftill remains one of 
the myfteries of nature, into the caufe of which 
the fagacity of man hath not been able to pene- 
trate , filled the companions of Columbus with 
ttrror< They yrtve now in a hoondlefk Mkitowa 
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ocean , far from the ufual courfe of navigation ^ 
nature itfelf feemed to be altered » and the only 
guide which they had left was about to fail them* 
Columbus 5 with no lefs qulcknefs than inge- 
nuity , invented a reafon for . this appearance, 
which , though it did not fajtisfy himfelf , feem- 
ed fo plaufible to them, that it difpelled their 
fears 9 or filenced their murmurs. 

(1492) He ftill continued to fteer to the weft, 
nearly in the fame latitude with the Canary if- 
lands« In this courfe he came within the fphe«- 
re of the trade wind, which blows invariably 
from eaft to weft between the tropics, and a 
few degrees beyond them* He advanced be- 
fore this fteady gale 'with fuch uniform rapidity 
that it was feldom neceflary to fnift a fail. When 
about four hundred leagues to the weft of thy 
Canaries, he found the fea fo covered with weeds, 
that it refembled a meadow of vaft extent ; and 
in fome places they were fo thick , as to retard 
the motion of the veffels. This ftrange appear- 
ance occafioned new larm and difquiet. The 
failors imagined that they were now arrived at 
the utmoft boundary of the navigable oceans 
that thefe floating weeds would obftruft their 
farther progrefs, and concealed dangerous rocks, 
or fome large traft of land, which had funk, 
they knew not how, in that place* Columbus 
endeavoured to perfuade them , that what had 
alarmed, ought rather to have encouraged them, 
and wafi to be coniidered as a lign of approach^ 

ing 
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thg land. At the fame time, a brifk gele arofe, 
and carried them forward. Several birds were 
feen hovering about the fhip q), and dire6be<l 
their flight towards the weft. The defpondin^ 
xrew re famed fome degree of fpirit^ and began 
to entertain frefh hopes. 

j» Th« infr««rt. 

It 

. Upon the firft of Oftober they were, ac- 
Wording to the admiral's reckoning, feven hun- 
dred and feventy leagues to the weft of the Ca- 
naries ; but left his men fhould be intimidated 
by the prodigious length of the navigation , he 
gave out that they had proceeded only five hun* 
drcd and eighty-four leagues ; and , fortunately 
for Columbus, neither his own pilot, not thofe 
of the other fhips, had fkill fufficient to correft 
this error, and difcover the deceit. They had 
now been above three weeks at fea; they had 
proceeded far beyond what former navigators 
liad attempted or deemed poilible; all their pro-^ 
gnoftics of difcovery, drawn from the flight of 
birds and other circumftances , had proved falla- 
cious ; the appearances of land, with 'Vvhich 
their own credulity or the artifice of their com-^^ 
jnander had from time to time flattered and 
afnufed them , had been altogether illufive , and 
their profpeft of fuccefs feemed now to be a« 
diftant as ever. Thefe refleftions occiirred of- 

q) See NOTE Xlll.. 
R03XRTS0N Vol !• K 
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ten to men i who had no other ohjeft or occii« 
patioh f than to reafon and difcourfe concerning 
the intention and circumftances of their ex^ 
peditlon. They made impreiTion, at firft^ 
upon the ignorant and timid, and extending^ 
by degrees , to fuch as were better informed or 
more refolate, the contagion fpread at length 
from fhip to fhip. From fecret trhifpers or mnr- 
ipurings , they proceeded to open cabals and 
public complaints. They taxed their fovereign 
y^ith inconsiderate credulity, in paying fuch re- 
gard to the vam prpmifes and rafh conjeftures 
of an indigent foreigner, as to hazard the lives 
of fo many of her own fubjefts, in profecut- 
ing a chimerical jTcheme. They affirmed that 
they had fully performed their duty, by ven- 
turing fo far in aa unknown and hopelefs 
courfe, and could incur no blame for refufing 
to follow , any longer , a defperat^ adventurer 
to certain deftruftion. They .contended , that 
it was neceffary to think of returning to Spein^ 
while their crazy veiTelswere ftill in a condition 
to keep the fe^ p but exprei&d their fears that 
the attempt would prove vain, as the wind, 
which' had hitherto been fo favourable to their 
courfe , muft render it impoHible to fail in the 
pppoiite direction* All agreed that Columbus 
ihould be compelled by force to adept a inea^ 
fure on which their common fafety depended.. 
Some of the more audacious propofed, as the 
moft expeditious and certain method for gettin|[ 
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Hd It once of hid remoiiftrancl&d , to thfoW Him 
into the fea , being perfuaded thsit , upon theif 
feturn to Spain ^ tne death of an utifuccensful 
projeftor would excite little concern ^ and belli* 
quired Into with no cuHofity* 

The addreft of CbliufibiU In foodiiiig thenu 

Columbus wis fully fenfible of Hi? perilous 
fttuation. He had bbferved , with great concern^ 
thie fsltal operation of ignorance and of fear 
in producing difaffbftion among his crew ^ and 
faw that it was libw ready to burft out into open 
tnutiny* He retiilied , however , perfeft pre* 
fence df mind. He afFeAed to feem ignd^'ant of 
their machinations* Notwithilanding the agita- 
tion and folicittide of his o#n mind, he kppe^r* 
ed with a cheerful countenance , like k mah fk« 
tisfied with the progrefs which he; had made^ 
ftnd confident of fuc(;efs« Somedihes he em- 
ployed all the arts of infinuatioh td fb'dthe Uis 
men* Sometimes he endeavoured to work upon 
their ambitidn or avaric^i by msigtiificent de-« 
fcriptions of the fiifme and %^^ith ^ffibh they 
were about to ac^dire* Oft other dccafitfiis^ he 
aflumed a tone of authority^ and threatened 
them with vengeance from their fovereign « if ^ 
hf their ditftardly beha^Idtif ,^ tfiey ffiottfd defeat 
thii noble effort to pt&mti th^ gidfy of G6d > 
and to exalt the Spanlili name a'bove that 6'f 
every other nation* Even with fedhi^)^^ fiiloF^^ 
the words of a mati whom they hKd'Veto aeeui^ 

H ^ 
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ftomed to reverence, were weighty and per* 
fuafive, and not only reftrained them from tho- 
fe violent exceffes , which they ineditared , but 
prevailed with them to accompany their admi^* 
ral for fome time longer. 

Tbeir fears return* 

As they proceeded , the indications of ap-^ 
proaching land feemed to be more certain , and 
excited hope in proportion. The birds began 
to appear in flocks , making towards the fouth-* 
weft. Columbus , in immitation of the Portu- 
guefe navigators, who had been guided, infe- 
veral of their difcoveries , by the motion of 
birds , altered his courfe from due weft to- 
wards that quater whither they pointed their 
flight. But, after holding on for feveral days 
in this new direction, without any better fuc* 
cefs than formerly, having feen no objeft, du- 
ring thirty days, but the fea and the fky, the 
hopes of his companiojms fubftded fafter than 
they had rifen; their fears revived with addi-« 
tional force ; impatience, rage, and defpair^ 
appeared in every countenance. 

Dibger of a mudhy. 

■ 

• 

All fenfc^ of Subordination was loft : the of- 
ficers , who had hitherto concurred with Co- 
lumbus in opinion, and fupported his authori* 
ty, now took part with the private men; they 
tftlTeiiLbled tumultuoufly on the-deck , expoftu*^ 
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Uted with their commander, mingled threats 
ii^ith .their expoftulations , and required him in« 
^antly to tack about and to return to Europe* 
Columbus perceived that it would be of no avail 
to have recourfe to any ofhis former arts, which 
having been tried fo often » had loft their ef- 
Se8: ; and that it was impoifible to rekindle any 
zeal for the fuccefs of the expedition among 
inen, in whofe breaft fear had extlnguifhed eve- 
jy generous fenciment 

Diftrefs of Columbus* 

He faw that it was no lefs vain to think 
, of employing either gentle or fevere meafures, 
t<j quell a mutiny fo general and fo violent 
It was neceffary, on all thefe accounts^-to foo* 
the paiHons which he could no longer command 
and to give way to a torrent too impetuous to 
be checked. He promlfed folemnly to his men 
that he would comply with their requeft, pro-r 
vided they would accompany him , and obey 
his commands for three days longer ^ and if, 
during that time, land were not difcovered, 
be would then abandon the enterprife^ and di« 
reft his courfe towards Spain r). 

Encouraging appearances of fuccefs* 

Enraged as the failors were, and Impatient 
t^ turn their faces again towards tKeir native 
country, this prropoiition did not appear to them 

r) Oviedo, Hift. ap. Ramuf. yol. iii. p. Si. Et 
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^nr9^f9n|aVie« Nor Hi Colun^bus hazard much 
In confit\ing himfel^ tp a term fo fhort . The 
pi^efages of djifcotvering land were now fo nu^^k 
me^ou^s an4 prpmifing , that he deemed them 
infaUi,ble. For fpme d^ys the faunding line rea-* 
ch^d the bottom > and tixe foil which it brought 
up in^djicate^ land to be. at no great diftan«« 
ce,. The flocks pf birds inere^ed , and wef> 
rip Qompofed not, only of fea fowl, bi^t o£ 
fuch land birds as could not be (^pppfed to fly. 
far from the fhore. The crew of the Pinta ob* 
ferved a cane floating, which feemed to have 
been newly ci^t, and like wife a pieoe of timber 

. artificially carved. The failors aboard the Ni«» 
gna took up the branch of a tree with red her-* 
ries, perfeftly frefh. The clouds around the, 
fitting fun aflumed a new appearance ; the air. 
V(2i3 more mild and warm, and, during night, 
the wind became unequal and variable. From 
all thefe fymptoms , Columbus was fo confident 
of being near land , that on the evening of the , 
eleventh of 03;ober , after public prayers fbr 
fuccefs , he ordered the fails to be furled , and 
the fhips to lie by, keeping ft)ri£b watch , left 
they fhould be driven afhore in the nighty Du^ 
ring this interval of fufpence and expeftation , 

. no man fhut his eyes , all kept upon deck , ga-n 
zing intetntly towards that quarter where they 
expefted to difcover the land, which had b^eii 
fo long the objeft of their wifhes. 
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liand difcovere^ 

About two hours before midnight , Column 
bus^ ftanding* on the forecajUe , obferved a light 
at a diftance , and privately pointed it o«t tot 
Pedro Guttierez , a page of the queen's wardv 
robe. Guttierez perceived it , and calling toi 
Sakedo , comptroller of the fleet , all threv 
faw it in motion as if it were carried fromi pla*^ 
ce to place* A little after midnight , the joy*^ 
fill found <^ land , land , wa&* heard from the* 
Pinta-y which kept always ahead of the other 
fhips*. But, having, been fo often deceived by> 
fallacious appearances , every man was* now** 
become flow of belief , and waited , in all the 
anguifh of uncertainty and impatience, fortht 
return of day* 

Fridty Oft. Iff. 

As foon as morning dawned, all doubts; 
and fears were dii^elled. From every fhip afi 
ifland was feen about two leagues to the north; 
whofe flat and verdant fields , well ftored^ with" 
wood , and watered with many rivulets , pr^*- 
feAted the afpeft of a deli'gthful country. The" 
crew of the Plntd inftantly bfegan Te Deum, 
as a hymn of thankfgiving to God, and were'' 
joined by thofe of the other fhips, with tears 
of joy and tranfporti of congratuktion. Thitf * 
office of gratitude to Heaven was followed' by * 

an aft of juftice to their commands* Th^y" 
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threw therofelves at the feet of Columbus , with 
feelings of felf - condemnation mingled with re^ 
verence. They implored him to pardon their 
ignorance » incredulity; and infolence, which 
had created him fo much unnecefTary difquiet, 
and had fo often obftrufted the profecution of 
his well -concerted plan; and paiTing^ in the 
warmth of their admiration » from one extreme 
to another 9 they now pronounced the man, 
whom they had fo lately reviled, and threate- 
ned, to be a perfon infpired by Heaven with 
fagacity and fortitude more than human, in or-^ 
der to accomplifh a deiign , fo far beyond the 
ideas and conception of all former ages. 

Firft interview with the natives. 

As foon as the fun arofe, all their boats 
were manned and armed. They rowed to- 
wards the ifland with their colours difplayed, 
^ith warlike mufic, and other, martial pomp. 
As they approached the coaft , they faw it co->« 
vered with a multitude of people, whom the 
novelty of the fpeftacle had drawn together, 
whofe attitudes and geftures expreffed wonder 
and aftbnifhment at the ftrange objefts which 
prefented themfelves to their view. Columbus 
was the firft European who fet foot in the 
New World which he had difcovered. He lan- 
ded in a rich drefs, and with a naked fword 
in his^hand. His men followed, and kneeling 
down, they all kifTed the gfound which they. 
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had fo long defired to f(&e. They next erefted 
a. crucifix , and proftrattiiig themfel ves before . 
id f returned thanks to God for conducting their . 
voyage to fuch an happy iffae. They then 
took folemn poffeflion of the country for the 
crown of Caftile and Leon , with all the for- 
malities which the Portuguefe were accuftomed 
to obferve in afts of this kind^ in their new 
difcoveries s). 

Their mutual iiftomfhment. 

\ ■ 

The Spaniards , while thus employed , we- 
re furrounded by many of the natives , who 
ga2et, in illent admiration^ upon anions which 
they could not comprehend, and of which they 
did not forefee the confequences. The drefs 
of the Spaniards , the whiteneft of their fkins,' 
their beards , their arms , appeared ftrange and 
furprifing. The vaft machines in which they 
had traverfed the ocean , ,that feemed to move 
upon the waters with wings, and' uttered a 
dreadful found refenibling thunder, accompa- 
nied with lightning and fpiioke, ftruck them 
with fuch terror, that they began to refpeft 
their new guefts as a fuperior order of beigns, 
and concluded that they were children of the 
Stin, who had defcended to vifit the earth. 

The Europeans were hardly lefs amazed at 
the fcerie now before them. Every herb , and 
fhrub., and tree, was different from thofe which 

I) Lire of Columbus., c«m.33. Htrrerav dec. X. lib. x. c. 13/ 
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flourifbed in Europe. The foil feemed to be 
rich, but bore few marks of cultivation. The 
climate » even t9 Spaniards , felt warm , though 
extremely delightfuL The inhabitants appea- 
red in the limple innocence of nature , entirely 
naked. Their black hair , long and uncurlad, 
floated upon their f houlders , or was bound in 
treifes around their heads. They had no beards, 
and every part of theii^ bodies was perfeftly 
fmooth. Their complexion was of a dufky 
copper colour, their features Angular, rather 
than difagreeable, their a,fpe6t gentle and^timid. 
Though not tall, they were well fhaped, and 
a6Uve. Their faces , and feveral parts of their 
body, were fantaftically painted with glaring 
colours. They were fhy at firft through fear, 
but foon became familiar with the Spaniards, 
and with tranfports of joy received from them 
hawks-bells , glafs beads , or other baubles , in 
return for which they gave fuch provifions as 
they had, and fome cotton yam, the only com- 
modity of Value that they could produce. To- 
wards evening, Coluihbus returned to his fhips^ 
accompanied by many of the iflanders in their 
boats, which they called canoes, and though 
rudely formed out of the trunk of a li'ngle tree, 
they rowed them with furpriling dexterity. 
Thus, in the firft interview between the inha-. 
bitants of the old and new worlds., every thing 
'was condu6):ed amicably, and to their mutual 
fatisfaffcion. The former , enlightened and am* 
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bitious, formed alresidy vaft ideas with refpeft 
to the, advantage^ which they might derive from 
the.regiona that begaa to open to thei^ view«^ 
The latter 9 fimple and undlfeeming, had no 
forejUght of the calamities and defolation which 
were approaching their country* 

Columbus aftumes the title of admiral and viceroy. 

Columbas , who now afTum^d the title and* 
authority of admiral and viceroy , called the i& 
land which he. had difcovered San Salvador. It 
Ib better known by the name of Guanaham, 
which the natives gave to it » and is one of that 
large cluiter of iflands called the Lucaya or Ba* 
hama ifles. It is fituated above three thoufand* 
miles to the weft of Gomera , from which the 
fquadron took its departure , and only four de- 
crees to the fouth of it ; fo little had Columbus, 
deviated from the wefterly courfe, which ho 
had chofen as the moft proper, ^ 

Proceeds towards the fouth. 

CoIum]>us employed the next day in vifityig 
the coafts of the ifland; and from the univerfal: 
poverty of the. inhabitants, he perceived that 
this was not the rich country for which he- 
fought But, conformably to his theory con«- 
ceming the difcovery of thofe regions of Afia. 
which ftretched tow.ar^s the eaft, he concluded., 
that San Salvador was on^ of the ifles which, 
geographers defcribed as fituated in the vaft 
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ocean adjacent to India t). Having obferved 
that moft of the people whom he had feen wore 
fniall plates of gold , by way of ornament , in 
tiieir noftrils , he eagerly inquired where they 
got that precious metal. They pointed towards 
the fouthy and ihade him comprehend by figns, 
that gold abounded in countries fituated in that 
quarter. , Thither he. immediately determined 
to direft his courfe y in full confidence of find- 
ing there thofe opulent regions which had been 
the objeft of his voyage , and would be a re- 
qompence for all his toils and dangers. He took 
along with him feven of the natives of San Sal- 
vador, that, by acquiring the Spanifh language, 
they might ferve as guides and interpreters ; and 
thofe innocent people confidered it as a mark of 
diilinftion when they wefe felefted to accom- 
pany him, ■' ^ ' 

( * 

Difcoyers Cuba. 

He faw feveral iflands, and touched at three 
of the largeft , on which he beftowed the na- 
ine* of St. Mary of the Conception, Fernandina, 
and Ifabella. But as their foil , produftions , 
slnd' inhabitants, nearly refembled thofe of San 
Salvador, he made no ftay in any of them. He 
inquired every where for gold, and received 
uniformly for anfwer, that it was brought from 
the fouth. He followed that courfe, and foon 
difcOvered a country of vaft extent, not perfeft- 

•t) Pal, M«rt» ^pift. i|55. 
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ly level , like thofe which he had already vifit^ 
ed , but fo diverMed with rifing grounds , hills^ 
rivers , woods , and plains , that he was uncer-^ 
tain whether it might prove an ifiand , or parfe 
of the continent. The natives of San Salvador, 
whom Ife had on board, called it Cuba; Co- 
lumbus gave it the name of Juanna^ He enter- 
ed the mouth of a large river with his fquadron, 
' and all the inhabitants fled to the mountains as 
he ^proached the fhore. But as he refolved 
to careen his ftiips in that place , he fent fome 
Spaniards , together with one of the people of* 
San Salvador, to view the interior parts of the 
country. They, having advanced above fixty. 
injles from the fhore, reported, upon jtheir re- 
turn, that the foil was richer and more culti* 
vated than any they had hitherto difcovered; 
that, befides many fcattered cottages, they had, 
found one village, cohtainin^ above a thoufandt 
inhabitants ; that the people though naked ^ 
feemed to be more intelligent than thofe of San 
Salvador , but had treated them with the fame 
refpeftful attention, killing their feet, and ho- 
nouring them as facred beings allied to Heaven ; 
that they had given them to eat a certain root> 
the tafte of which refembled roafted chefnuts, 
and likewife a fitigular fpecies of com called 
maize. Which, either when roafted whole,, of 
ground into meal, was abundantly palatable; 
*that there feefned to be no four-footed animals 
in the country , but a fpecies of dogs ; whieli 
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CQuld not bark, and a tteitnt^ refetsUing; a rab-* 
bit 9 but of a mach fmaller fize ; that they had 
obferved fome ornaments of gold aihong the peo<« 
pie , but of no gteat value u). 

His conjeftures with regard to it. « 

Thefe meffengers had prevailed with foma 
of the natives to accompany them , who in fornix- 
(td ^olumbus, that the gold of which they made 
their ornaments was found in Cubanacan. By 
this word they meant the middle or inland part 
of Cuba; but Columbus, being ignorant of theif 
language, as well as unaccuftomed to their pro* 
Hunciation , and his thoughts running continual^ 
ly upon his own theory concerning the difcovc* 
ry of the Eaft Indies , he was led , by the rS- 
femblance of found ^ to fupppfe that they fpoke 
of the Great Khan, and imagined that the opu« 
lent kingdom of Cathay, defcribed by Marda 
Polo j wai not very remote. This induced -him 
to employ fome time in viewing the Country* 
He vifited almoft every harbour, from Porto del 
Principe, on the north coaft of' Cuba, to the 
eaftern extremity of the iHand; but, though de- 
lighted with the beauty of the fcenes, which 
every where prefent^d theinfelves , and amazed 
at the luxuriant fertility of the foil, both which,, 
from their novdty , made a more lively impref- 
fibn upon his imagination x) , lie did not find, 

u) Life of Columbus, c. ft4<^98* . Herreni» dectd. li lib. i. 

c. 14. 
Z) See NOTfi XIV. 
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gold in fuch quantity as was fuflicient to fatis* 
fy either the avarice of his followers i or the 
expeftations of the court to which he was to 
return. The people of the country » as much 
ailonifhed at his eagettiefs in qu^ft of gold t as 
the Europeans were at their ignorance and iim* 
plicity f pointed towards the eaft p where an Ire- 
land which they called Hay ti was iituated , in 
which that metal was more abundant than among 
them. Columbus ordered his fquadron to bend 
its courfe thither; but Martin Alonfo Pinzon^ 
impatient to be the firft who fhould take poiTef- 
fion of the treafures which this country was 
fuppofed to contain , quitted his companions ^ 
regardlefs of all the admiral's fignals to flackea 
fail until they fhould come up with him* 

Difcoven the ifland HirpAiiIolK/ 

Columbus f retarded by contrary winds, did 
not reach Hayti till the fixth of December. He 
called the port where he firft touched St. Nicho^ 
las y and th^ ifland itfelf Efpagnola^ in honour 
of the kingdom by which he was employed; 
and it is the only country, of thofe he had yet 
difcovered, which has retained the name that 
he gave it. As he could neither meet with th% 
FInta, nor have any Intercourfe with the inha« 
bitants , who fled in great confteraation towards 
the woods, he foon quitted St. Nicholas and 
£»iling along the northern coaft of th# if!and, 
b# enteired another harbour | wbich ht caUf d 
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Conception. Here he was more fortunate ; hit 
people overtook a woman who was flying from 
them , and after treating her with great gentle- 
inefs , difmiffed her with a prefent of fuch toys, 
as t;hey knew were moft valued in thofe regions^ 
The defcription which fhe gave to her country- 
men of the humanity and wonderful qualities 
of the ftrangers; their admiration of the trinkets, 
which fhe fhewed with exultation; and their 
eagernefs to participate of the fame favours; 
removed all their fears , and induced many of 
them to repair to the harbqyun The ftrange ob- 
jefts which they beheld , and the baubles which 
Colutjftbus beftowed upon them , amply gratified 
theif curiofity and their wifhes. They nearly 
refembled the people of Guanahani and Cuba; 
They were naked like them, ignorant, and fim- 
ple, and feemed to be equally unacquainted with 
all the arts which appear moft neceflary in po- 
liflied focieties; but they were gentle, credu- 
lous, and timid, to a degree which rendered it 
eafy to acquire the afcendant over them efpe- 
cially as their excefllve admiration led them in« 
to the fame error with the people of the other 
iflands , in believing the Spaniards to be more 
than mortals , and defcended im*mediately from 
Heaven. They polTelTed gold in greater abun- 
dance than their neighbours, which they rea- 
dely exchanged for bells , beads , or pins ; and, 
in this unequal traffic , both parties were highly 
j>leafed, each confidering themfelves a&gainent 

by 
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1>y the tranfa6tion. Here Columbtts was vifited 
by a prince or cazique of the country. He ap- 
peared with all the pomp known among a iimple 
people^ being carried in a fort of palanquin upon 
the fhoulders of four men, and attended by ma- 
ny of his fubjefts , who ferved him with great 
refpeft. His deportment was grave and ftate- 
ly, very referved towards his own people, but 
with Columbus* and the Spaniards extremely 
courteous. He gave th# admiral fome thin pla-* 
tesofgold, and a girdle of curious workman* 
fhip, receiving in return prefents of fmall value, 
but highly acceptable to him y). 

Columbus, ilill intent on difcovering th# 
mines which yielded gold, continued to inter* 
f ogate all the natives with whom he had any 
intercourfe concerning their fituation. They 
concurred in pointing out a mountainous coon* 
try , which they called Cibao , at fome diftance 
from the fea, and farther towards the eaft. Struck 
with this found , which appeared to him the fa* 
me with Cipango , the name by which Marc^ 
Polo, and other travellers to the eaft, diftin« 
guifhed the iflands of Japan, be no longer doub* 
ted with refpeft to the vicinity of the countriet 
which he had difcovered to the remote parts of 
Afia ; and , in full expectation of reaching fooa 
thofe regions which had been the objeft of hit 
▼oyage» he direfted his courfe towards the eaft* 

y) Lif« of Columbus , C32. Herrtrii* dec u lik*l. fi.I|« &% 
i^OBXRTSOY Vol, L I 
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He put into a commodious harbour » which hr 
called St. Thomas, and found that diftrift to be 
under the government of a powerful cazique , 
named Guacahahari , who , as he afterwards 
learned , was one of the five fovereigns among 
whom the whole ifland was divided. He im- 
mediately fent meffengers to Columbus, who, 
in his name , delivered to him the prefent of a 
ihafk curioufly fafhioned , witl:^ the ears, nofe, 
and mouth of beaten gold, and invited him to 
the place of his refidence, near the harbour now 
called Gape Fran9ois , fome leagues towards the 
eaft. Columbus difpatched fome of his officers 
io vliit this prince , who, as he behaved himfelf 
with greater dignity , feemed to claim more at- 
tention. They returned, with fuch favourable 
accounts both of the country and of the people, 
as made Columbus impatient for that interview 
with Guacanahari to which he had been invited. 

One of hU fhlpi loft* 

He failed for this purpofe from St. Thomas, 
on the twenty-fourth of December, with a fair 
wind, and the fea perfectly calm; and as, amidil 
the multiplicity of his occupations , he had no.t 
f hut his eyes for two days , he retired at mid- 
right , in order to take fome repofe, having 
committed the helm to the pilot , with ftrift in- 
junctions not to quit it for a moment. The pi* 
lot, dreading no danger, carelefsly left the helm 
to du unexperienced cabin-boy, and th^ fhip. 
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cirried away by a current, was dafhed agalnfl: 
a rock. The violence of the fhock awakened 
Columbus. He ran up to the deck. There, all 
was confufion and defpair. He alone retained 
prefenc% of mind. He ordered fome of the Tai- 
lors to take a boat, and carry out an anchor 
aftem; but, inftead of obeying, they made off 
towards the Nigna, which was about Half a lea- 
gue diftant. He then* commanded the mails to 
be cut down, in order to lighten the fhip, but 
all his endeavours were too late ; the veflel open- 
ed near the keel , and filled fo faft with water, 
that its lofs was inevitable. The fmoothnefs 
of the fea, and the timely afliftance of boats 
from the Nigna, enabled the crew to fave their 
lives. As foon as the iflanders heard of this 
difafter, they crowded to the fhore, with their 
prince Guacanahari at their head. Inftead of 
taking advantage of the diftrefs in which they 
beheld the Spaniards , to attempt any thing to 
their detriment, they lamented their misfortune 
with tears of fincere condolance. Not fatisfied 
with this unavailing expreffion of their fympa- 
thy , they put to fea a vaft number of canoes , 
and , under direftion of the Spaniards , aiTifted 
in faving whatever could be got out of the wreck , 
and , by the united labour of fo many hand , al- 
moft every thing of value was carried afhore. 
As faft as the goods were landed, Guacanahari 
in perfon took charge of them. By his orders^ 
they were all depofited in one place, and armed 
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sentinels were ppfied^ who kept the. multitude 
at a diftance , in order to prevent them not only 
from embezzling 9 but from infpefting too cu- 
rioufly what belonged to their guefts z)* Next 
morning this prince vifited Columbus , Mriho was 
How on board the Nigna, and endeavoured to' 
confole him for his lofs , by offering all that he 
pofieffed to repair it a). 

Diftrefs of Columbaf* 

The Condition of Columbus was filch ^ that 
ht ftood in need of confolation. He had hitherto 
procured no intelligence of the Pinta, and no 
longer doubted but that his treacherous aiTociate 
had fet fail for Europe , in order to have the 
merit of carrying the firft .ridings of the extra- 
ordinary difcoveries which had been made, and 
to preoccupy fo &r the ear of their fovereign, 
as to rob him of the glory and reward to which 
he was juftly intitled. There remained but one 
yeSel, and that the fmalleft an4 moft crazy of 
the fquadron , to trayerfe fuph a vaft ocean^ and 
carry fo many men back to Europe, Each of 
thofe circumftances was alarming^ and filled the 
mind of Columbus with the utmoft folicitude. 
The defire of overtaking Pinzon, and of effacing 
the unfavourable impreffions which his miire* 
prefentations might make in Spain , made it ne<* 
ceflary to return thither without delay. 

ft) See NOTE XV. 
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RefoWes to leaves a part of hit crew in the ifland. 

The diiEculty of taking fach a number of 
perfons aboard the Niya, conifirmed him in an 
opinion » which the fertility of the country, 
and the gentle temper of the people , had alrea« 
dy induced him to form. He refolved to leave 
a part of his crew in the ifland, that^ by refid* 
ing there , they might learn the language of the 
natives , ftudy their difpofition » examine the 
nature of the country , fearch for mines , pre«» 
pare for the commodious fettlement of the co« 
lony, with which he purpofed to return, and 
thus fecure and facilitate the acquiiition of thofe 
advantages which he expefted from his difcove- 
ries. When he mentioned this to his men, all 
approved of the defign ; and from impatience 
under the fatigue of a long voyage, from the 
levity natural to failors , or from the hopes of 
amafling vaft wealth in a country which afforded 
fuch promifing fpecimens of its riches , many 
offered voluntarily to be among the number of 
thofe who fbould remiain* 

Obkaiot the eonfent of the natirei* 

Nothing was now wanting towards the exe<« 
cution of this fcheme , but to obtain the confent 
of Guacanahari ; and his unfufpicious fimpliclty 
foon prefented to the admiral a' faivourablc^op'*' 
portonity of propofin'g it:. Columbus havings 
in the beft manner b€ could , by broken word» 
and figns , expreffed fome curiofity to know the 
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caufe which had moved the iflanders to fly with 
fuch precipitation upon the approach of his f hips, 
the cazique informed him that the country was 
much infefted by the ilfburfions of certain peo- 
ple , whom he called Carribeans, who inhabited 
feveral iflands to the fouth eaft. Thefe he de- 
fcribed as a fierce and warlike race of men, who 
delighted in blood, and devoured the flefh of 
the prifoners who were fo unhappy as to fall 
into their hands; and as the Spaniards, as their 
firlt appearance, were fuppofed to.be Carribeans, 
whom the natives, however numerous, durft 
not face in battle, they had recourfe to their 
ufual method of fecuring their fafety, by flying 
into the thickeft and moft impenetrable woods. 
Guacanahari, while fpeaking of thofe dreadful 
invaders , difcovered fuch fymptoms of terror , 
as well as fuch confcioufnefs of the inability of 
his own people to reflft them, as led Colum- 
bus to conclude that he would not be alarmed 
at the propofition of any fcheme which afforded 
him the profpeft of an additional fecurity againft 
their attacks. He inftantly offered him the af- 
fiftance of the Spaniards to repel his enemies ; 
he engaged to take him and his people under 
the proteftion of the powerful monai'ch whom 
he ferved, and offered to leave in the ifland fuch 
a number of his men» as fhould be fufficiept. 
not only to defend the inhabitants from future 
incuriions , but to avenge their paft wrongs. 
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Builds a fort. 

The credulous prince clofed eagerly witli 
the propofali and thought himfelf already fafe 
under the patronage of beings fprung fromj^ea-' 
ven, and fuperior in power to mortal mem The 
ground was marked out for a fmall fort, which 
Columbus called Navidad , becaufe he had land-* 
cd there on Chriftmas day. A deep ditch was 
<lrawn around it. The ramparts were fortified 
with pallifades 9 and the great guns , fave4;0at 
of the admiral's fhip , were planted upon them* 
In ten days the work was finifhed ; that limpid 
race of men labouring with inconfiderate alfi-^ 
duity in erefting this iirft monument^ of their 
own fervitude. During, this time Columbus, by 
his careiTes.and liberality, -laboured to increafe 
the high opinion which the natiYe$ entertained 
of the Spaniards. But while he endeavoured 
to infpiref them with confidence in their difpo-i 
fition to do good, he wifhed likewife to giv.© 
them fome ftriking idea of their power to pu-* 
mifh and deftroy fuchaswere the obj eft soft heir 
indignation* With his view, in prefence of s^ 
vaft aflembly, he drew up his men in order of 
battle , and made an oftentatious but innocent: 
difplay of the fharpnefs of the Spanifh f\vordft,i 
of the force of their fpears , and the operation 
of their crofsbows. Thefe rude people , ftran.- 
gers to the ufe of iron, and unacquainted with 
any hoftile \veapons, but arrows of reeds point- 
ed with the bones of fifhea, wooden fwordSf* 
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and javelins hardened in the fire^ wondered and 
trembled. Before this furprife or fear had time 
to abate , he ordered the great guns to be fired^ 
Th#fudden explofion ftruck them with fuch ter- 
ror, that they fell flat to the ground^ covering 
their faces with their hands ; and when they be- 
held the aftonifliing efFeft of the bullets among 
the trees, towards which the cannon had been 
pointed , they concluded that it was impoflible 
to refift men , who had the command of fuch 
deftruftive inftruments, and who came armed 
with thunder and lightning againft their enemies* 

. His inftruftions to thofe he left in it. 

After • giving fuch impreffions both of the 
beneficence and power of the Spaniards, a» 
might have rendered it eafy to preferve ah 
afcendant over the minds of the natives , Co^ 
lumbus appointed thirty - eight of his people to 
remain in the ifland. He entrufted the com- 
mand of thefe to Diego de Arada , a gentleman 
of Cordova, invefting him with the fame po- 
wers which he himfelf had received from Fer- 
dinand i:nd Ifabella, and furnifhed him wit6 
every thing requifite for the fubiiftence or de* 
.fence of this infant colony. He ftriftly enjoi- 
ned them to maintain' concord atnong themfel- 
ves, to yield an unreferved obedience to theit 
commander, to avoid giving offence to the na- 
tives by any violence or exaftion , to cultivate 
the friendfhip of Guacanahari» but not to put 
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flietnfelves in his power by ftraggling in finall 
parties , or marching to far from the fort He 
promifed to revifit them foon, -with fuch a rein- 
forcement of ftrenght as might enable them to 
take full pofleflion of the country, and to reap 
all the fruits of their difcoveries. In the mean 
time, he engaged to mention their names to 
the king and queen , and to place their merit 
and fer vices in the moft advantageous light b)« 

(1493) Having thus taken every precau- 
tion for the fecurity of the Colony, he left Na- 
vidad on the fourth of January, one thoufand 
four hundred and ninety- three, and fteering 
towards the eaft, difcovered, and gave names 
to moft of the harbours on the northern eoaft 
of the ifland. . On the fixth , he defcried the 
Pinta, and foon came up with her, after a fe- 
paration of more than iix weeks. Finzon en- 
deavoured to juftify his conduft, by pretending 
that he had been driven from his courfe by ftrefa 
of weather, and prevented from returning by 
contrary winds. The admiral, though he ftill 
fufpefted his perfidious intentions, and knew 
well what he urged in his own defence to be 
frivolous as well as falfe , was fo fenfible that 
this was not a proper time for venturing upon 
any high ftrain of authority , and felt fuch fa- 
tisfaftion fn thFs junction with his confort, 
which dellvtered him from many difqaietiiig ap« 

¥) Oviedo ap. Ramufio , li!. p. S2, E. HerrerU) 4t9. t, Y\h. 1, 
«. to. UH of Colanbus » t. 3|. 
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prehenfions , that , lame as Pinzon's apology 
was , he admitted of it without difficulty , and 
reftored him to favour. During his abfence 
from the admiral, Pinzon had vifited feveral 
harbours in the ifiand, had acquired fome gold 
by trafficking with the natives , but had made 
>no difcovery of any importance. 

Refolves to return to Earope^ 

From the condition of his fhips, as well 
Us the temper of his men, Columbus now found 
it neceflary to haften his return to Europe. The 
former, having fuffered much during a voyage 
c)f fuch an unufual length, were extremely lea- 
ky. The latter cxpreffed the. utmoft impatience 
to revifit their native country, from which they 
had been fo long abfent, and where they had 
things fo. wonderful and unheard of to relate. 
Accordingly J on the fixteenth of January, he 
^ direfted his courfe towards the north -eaft, and 
foon loft fight of land. . He had on board fome 
of the natives, whom he had taken from the 
different iflands which he difcovered ; and befi- 
des. the gold , which was the chief ©bjeft of re- 
fearch, he had coUcfted fpecimcns of all th^ 
productions which were likely to become fub- 
jefts of commerce in the feveral countries , as 
well as many unknown birds , and other natural 
curiofities, which might attraft the attention of 
the learned, or excite the wonder of the people. 
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« 

«• ^ • A violent ftorm arifes. 

The voyage was profperous to the four- 
teenth of February , and be had advanced near 
iiv# hundred leagues acrofs the Atlantic Ocean, 
when the wind began to rife, and continued ta 
blow with increafing rage , which terminated i& 
a furious hurricane. Every expedient that the 
naval fkill and experience of Columbus could 
devife was employed, in order to fave the fhips. 
But it was impoflible to withftand the violence 
of the ftorm, and as they were ftill far from any 
land, deftruftion feemed inevitable. The fai- 
lors had recourfe to prayers to Almighty God^ 
to the invocation of faints, to vows and charms, 
to every, thing that religion dilates , or fuper- 
.ftition fuggefts, to the affrighted mind of manw 
.No profpeft of deliverance appearing, they ab- 
andoned ' themfelves to defpair, and expelled 
every moment to be fwallowed up in the war 
ves. Befides the paflions which naturally agi- 
tate and alarm the human mind in fuch. awful 
jituations , when certain death , in one of his 
moft terrible forms is before it, Columbus had 
to endure feelings of diftrefs peculiar to himfelf. 

The conduft of Columbus. 

He dreaded that all knowledge of the amazing 
difcoveries which he had made was now to pe- 
riC^ ; mankind were to be deprived of every be- 
nefit that might have been derived from the 
liappy fucCefs of his fchemes , and his own na- 
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me would defcend to pofterity as that of a raflk 
deluded advehtarer, inftead of being tranftnitted 
with the honour due to the author and condu- 
ftor of the moft noble enterprife that had ♦ver 
been undertaken. Thefe reflexions extinguifhed 
all fenfe of his own perfonal danger. Lefs af« 
fefted with the lofs of life, than folicitous to 
preferve the memory of what he had attempted 
and achieved » he retired to his cabin, and wro« 
te upon parchment, st fhort account of the 
voyage which he had made, of the courfe which 
he had taken , of the fituation and riches of the 
countries which he had difcovered , and of the 
colony that he had left there. Having wrapt 
up this in an oiled cloth , which he inclofed in 
a cake of wax , he put it into a cafk carefully 
ftopped up, and threw 4t into the fea, in ho« 
pes that fome fortunate accident might preferve 
% depofit of fo much importance to the world c},^ 

Takes fh«Uer in the Azores. 
I 

At length Providence interpofed, to ftve »^ 
life referved for other fervices. The wind aba- 
ted , the fea became calm , and on the evening 
of the fifteenth , Columbus and his companions 
difcovered, land ; and though uncertain what it 
was, they made towards it They foon knew 
it to be St. Mary, one of the Azores or we- 
Hern ifle* , fubjeft t6 the crown of Portugal, 

«) Life of Columbus, e«3?t Herrera^ 4f6«I« llb.iU e«I«t. 
<5ee NOTfi XVk 
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There , tfter a violent conteft with the gover« 
nor, in which Columbus difplayed no lefis fpirlt 
than prudence , he obtained a fupply of frefh 
provifions, and whatever elfe he needed. One 
circumftance y however, greatly difquleted him. 
The Pinta, of which he had loft fight on the 
firft day of the hurricane 9 did not appear; he 
dreaded for fome time that fhe had foundered 
at fea , and that Isill her crew had perifhed : af- 
terwards , his former fufpicions recurred » and 
lie became apprehenfive that Pinzon had borne 
away for Spain, that be might reach it before 
him , and by giving the firft account of his di£* 
coveries, might obtain fome fhare of his fame* 

Feb, d4« Arrives at Lifboa. 

In order to prevent this , he left the Azorei 
as foon as the weather would permit* At no 
jgreat diftance from the coaft of Spain, when 
near the end of his voyage, and feemingly 
beyond the reach of any difafter , another ftorm 
arofe , little inferior to the former in violence ^ 
and after driving before it during two days and 
two nights , he was forced to take fhelter ia 
the river Tagus. (March. 4,) Upon application 
to the king of Poitugal , he was allowed to co-^ 
sne up to Lifbon ; and , notwithftanding the en- 
yy which it was natural for the Portuguefe ta 
feel , when they beheld anothejf nation entering 
upon that province of difcovery which they had 

Utherte deemed jpeculiarl^ their qv^, and ia 
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its firft effay, not only rivalling but eclipfing 
their fame. Columbus was received with all the 
marks of diftin&ion'due to a man who had per- 
formed things fo extraordinary and unexpefted. 
The king admitted him into his prefence, treat- 
ed him with the higheft refpeft, and littened to 
the account which he gave of his voyage with 
admiration mingled with itgret. While Colum- 
bus , on his part, enjoyed the fatisfaftion of de- 
.fcribing the importance of his difcoverles , and 
of being now able to prove the folidity of hi» 
fchemes to thofe very perfons , who , with an 
ignorance difgraceful to themfelves, and fatal to 
their country, had lately reje&ed them as the 
projefts of a vifionary or defigning adventu- 
rer d). 

Returns to Spain. 

Columbuft was fo impatient to return ta 
Spain, that he remained only five days in Lifr 
bon. On the fifteenth of March he arrived in^ 
the port of Palos , feven months and eleven 
days from the time when he fet out thence upon 
his voyage. As foon as his fhip was difcovered 
approaching the port, all the inhabitants of Pa- 
los ran eagerly to the fhore , in order to, wel- 
come their relations and fellow-citizens , and 
to hear tidings of their voyage. When the pro- 
fperous iffue of it was known, when they 'be- 
held the ftrange pieople, the unknown animals,; 

4) Life of Columbus, c, 40, 41. Herrerat dec. z. lib. ii, c, 3.' 
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and fingulftr produftions brought from the coun-ii. 
tries which had been difcovered, the eSu&on 
of joy was general and unbounded. The bells 
were rung, the cannon fired; Columbus was re- 
ceived at landing with royal honours , and all 
the people , in folemn proceiiton , accompanied 
him and his crew to the church 9 where they 
returned thanks to Heaven, which had fo won- 
derfully conducted and crowned with fuccefs, 
,a voyage of greater length and of more impor^ 
tance , than had been attempted in any former 
age. On the evening of the fame day, he had 
the fatisfaftion of feeing the Pinta , which the 
violence of the tempeft had driven far to the* 
north , enter the harbour. 

His reception. 

The firA care of Columbus was to inform 
the king and queen , who were then at Bar- 
celona, of his arrival and fuccefs. Ferdinand 
and Ifabella, no lefs aftonifhed than delighted 
with this unexpefted event , defired Columbus, 
in terms the moft refpeftful and flattering, to 
repair immediately to court, that ftom his own 
mouth , they might receive a full detail of his 
extraordinary fervices and difcoveries. • During 
his journey to Barcelona, the people crowded 
from the adjacent country, following him eve- 
ry where with admiration and applaufe. flfis 
cntnmce into the city was conduced, by or- 
der of Ferdinand and. Ifabella^ with pomp fuit- 
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» 

able to the great event » which added fuch dU 
ftinguifhing luftre to their reign* The people 
-whom he brought along with him from the coun- 
tries which he had difcovered, marched firft^ 
and by their fingular complexion , the wild pe- 
culiarity of their features, an uncouth finery, 
appeared like men of another fpecies. Next to 
them were carried the ornaments of gold , fa- 
fhioned by the rude art of the natives^ the.grains 
of gold found in the mountains , and duft of the 
fame metal gathered in the rivers* After thefe 
appeared the various commodities of the new* 
difcovered countries, together with their cu- 
rious produ£tions. Columbus himfelf clofed the 
proceflloui and attrafted the eyes of all the fpec- 
tators, who gazed with admiration on the ex- 
traordinary man, whofe fuperior fagacity and 
fortitude had conduced their countrymen , by 
a route concealed from pail ages , to the know- 
ledge of a new world. Ferdinand and Ifabellai 
received him clad in their royal robes, and feat- 
ed upon a throne , under a magnificent canopy. 
When he approached they ftood 9p, and raif«» 
ing him as he kneeled to kifs their hands, com- 
manded him to take his feat upon a ch^r pre- 
pared for him , and to give a circumftantial ac- 
count of his voyage. He delivered it with a 
gravity and compofure no lefs fuitable to the 
difpofition of the Spanifh nation, than to the 
dignity of the audience in which he fpoke, and 

with that modeft fimplicitj" which cbarafterifet 

«e» 
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jaen of fuperlor minds; who, fadsfied with hav- 
ing peirformed great actions » court not vain ap- 
plaufeby an oftentatious difplay of their exploits. 
When he had iiuifhed his narration, the king 
and queen, kneeling down, offered up folemn 
thanks to almighty God for the difcovery of 
thofe new regions , from wiich they expefted 
fo many advantages to flow in upon the king- 
doms fubjeft to their govenirnent e). Every 
mark .of honour that gratitude or admiration coiild 
fuggeft was conferred upbii Columbus. Letters 
patent were iffued, confirming to him and to 
liis heirs all the privileges contained in the ca- 
pitulation concluded at Santa T6 ; his family was 
ennobled; the king and queen, and, after' their 
example, the courtiers treated him, oh ev^ry 
occafion , with all the ceremonious r'elpeft paid 
to perfons of the highell rank. But what pleafed 
him moft, as it gratified his aftive mind, bent 
continually upon great objefts, was an order to 
equip , without delay, an armament' of fuch for- 
ce , as might enable him ot only to take poflef- 
fion of the countries which he had already dif- 
covered , but to go in fearch of thofc n ore opu- 
lent regions , which he ftill confidently ex^ eft- 
ed to find f). 

•*) Stt NOTE itvii. 

f > Life of Coiutnihik , (*• 4%\ Ij; h^tHrt , d^c. L lilt, ii « 
c. 3. \ 
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Aftonifhment of mankind tft hit difcoveries* 

While preparatioM were making for thi«' 
expedition , the fame of Columbus fuccefsfal 
Voyage fpread over Europe , and excited gene- 
ral attention. The multitude, ftruck with ama- 
zement when they heard that a new world had 
i>een. found, could hardly believe an eveht (o 
much above their conception. Men of fcience^ 
capable of comprehending the nature , and of 
difcerning the effefts, of this great difcovery, 
received the account of it with admiration and 
joy. They fpoke of his voyage with rapture^ 
and congratulated one another upon their feli- 
city, in having lived at the period when, by 
this extraordinary ^event, the boundaries of hu- 
man knowledge were fo much extended, and 
fuch a new field of inquiry and obfervationopeii- 
ed, as would lead mankind to a perfeft acquaint- 
ance with the ftrufture and produftions of the 
habitable globe g). Various opinions and con- 
jeftures were formed concerning the new-found 
countries , and what diviiion of the earth they 
belonged to. Columbus adhered tenacioufly to 
his original opinion, that they fhould be reckon- 
ed a. part of thofe vaft regions in Ada, compre- 
hended under the general name of India. Thif 
fentiment was confirmed by the obfervations 
which he made concerning the produ6Uons of 
the countries he had difcovered. Gold VM 

g) P. Mart. fpii^. l|3«l}5* See NOTfi XYUIp 
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jmQWii to abound in India, and lie had met with 
fuch promifing fampleS' of it in the iflands which 
he viiitedy as led him to believe that rich mi- 
nes of it might be found. Cotton, another pro- 
duftion of the Eaft Indies , was common there. 
The pimento of the iflands he imagined to be a 
fpecies of the Eaft Indian pepper. He miftook 
a root, fome what refembling rhubarb, for that 
valuable drug, which was then.fuppofed to be 
a plant peculiar to the Eaft Indies h)« The 
birds brought home by him were adorned with 
the fame rich plumage which diftinguifhes thofe 
■of India. The alligator of the one country ap» 
peared to be the fame with the crocodile of the 
other. After weighing all thefe circumftances^ 
not only the Spaniards , but the other nations 
of Europe, feem to have adopted the opinion 
of Columbus. The countries which he had dif- 
-covered were confidered as a part of India. In 
confequence of this notion , the natfle of Indies 
,is gives to them by Ferdinand and Ifabella, in 
a ratification of their former agreement, which 
was granted to Columbus upon his return i}» 

Diftinguifhed by the name of the Weft Indies. 

Even after the error which gave rife to tbij^ 
opinion was detefted , and the true pofidon of 
the New World was afcertained , the name has 
remained , and the appellation of Weft Indies i& 

h) Herrtra , dec. i. lib. i. c, So, Gomara Hift. c. 17. 
i) Life of Columbut , c. 44. 
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f iven by all the p*k)ple of Europe to the cobh- 
iry, and that of Indians tti it« Inhabitants. 

Preparations for a fecond voyage, 

Tbe^ name h'y wfaieh CoIambM diAingiitfhed 
the Countries #hJ^h K^ had diftovered was fo 
inviting, the fpe=e?i$e^n^ of their richer and fer- 
tiKty , whFcb he ^ioduced, were fo eonfiderable, 
and the reports of his eomp^Cnions ^ delivered 
frequently with the exafggeration Natural to tra- 
vd:!6r« , fo fivonnlb!^ , a^ t6 e)(eite a wonderful 
fyltii at enterprife imoAg the Spaniards. Though 
Httl^' ^cuitomed to naval expedifions, they were 
in-patient to fet 6Ht upon the voyage, Volun- 
t*e#* of ev*ry ra^k foBdtfed to be Employed. 
AlMrirt by the vaft profpeft* whkh opened to 
th^i-r arnibition and avarice', neithfer the length 
n^t #*Bger of <he liavlgafion hitimidated them. 
Cautious as FeMSnaird wai , afhd averfe to every 
thi»g^ neV 6f ad^enttfr^rtj* ,• he feems to have 
c&teked the faniie fpint with hi^ fubj^dts. Un- 
d^r Jfe i^ftueneift , pr^^a^aSons Aft* a fecond ex- 
]^^di66n wer* ^»H<ried o* with a rapidity unufnal 
in Spain> and to an e^^tent that would be deem- 
ed not inconfiderable in the prefent age. The 
fleet C(»kftfted i>f f\lve6fe6¥i fhips, fome of which 
werre ^ ^&o4 \fe^4m. It had on board fifteen 
hundftiA pielfonsy vM(6it^ whonl^ were many of 
noble i^mUitSy who had feifv^^ in honourable 
ftations» The greater part of thcfe being de- 
ilined to remain in the country, were furnifbed 
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^vith every thing requifite for conqueft or fett* 
lemcaty with a.11 kinds of Eucopean domeftic 
animals y with fuch feeds and plants as were 
moft likely to thrive in the climate qf the Weft 
Indies , with uteniils and inftmments of every 
fort f and with fuch artificecs -as might be moft 
ufefal in an infant colpny k)« . 

The right of Spain to .the New World ^oofirmed by the Pope* 

But, formidable and w^U provided «(« thi«' 
fleet was , Ferdinand and Ifabeila did not reft 
their title to the pofleflion of the newly-difco* 
vered countries upon its operations alone. The 
example of the Portttguete, as w^U as the fu* 
perftition of the age, made' it tlecefikry to ob- 
tain from the Roman pontiff a grant of thofe ter* 
ritories which they wiftied tp occupy 1). Thl^ Po-» 
pe , as the vicar and reprefcntatlve of Jefufr Chrifti 
was fuppofed to have a right of dominion over 
all the kingdomi$ of the earth. Ald^aJuderVI. a 
pontiff infamous for every c^ii|ie winch dl%ra« 
ces humanity 9 filled tibe papal throne at tba;t ti- 
me. As he was bom Ferdinand*^ fubjeft, and^ 
very folicitous to fecure the prdteftloli of Spaiff, 
in order to facilitate the executiM dibit attibi-' 
tious fchemes in fayour of hit oWfi faittiiy , be 
was extremely willing to gffttify the Spanifh^ 
monarchs. By an aft of liberality which coft 
him nothing^ and that ferved to eftablifh the 

k) Herrera » dec. i. lib. ii. c. 5. 
1) Life of Columbus, •. 454 
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jurlsdiftion and pretenfions of the papal fee, he 
granted in full right to Ferdinand aiid Ifabella " 
all the countries inhabited by Infidels , which 
they had 4ifcovered , or f hould difcover ; and ^ 
in visrtue of that power which he derived from 
Jefus Chrift , he conferred on the crown of Ca-' 
ftile vaft regions , to the pofleflion of which her 
himfelf was fo far from having any title; that 
he was unacquainted with their fituation, and 
ignorant even of their exiftence. As it was ne- 
ceffary to prevent this grant from interfering 
with that formerly made to the crown of Por- 
tugal , he appointed that a line, fiippofed to be 
drawn from pole to pole, a hundred leagues to 
thfe weftward of the Azores , fliould ferve as 
the limit between them; and, in the. plenitude 
of his power, beftoy^ed all to the eaft of thi^ 
iniiaginary line upon the Portuguefe , and all 
to the weft of it upon the Spaniards m). Zeal 
for propagating the Chriftian faith was the con-, 
fideration employed by Ferdinand in ibiiciting 
this bull , and is mentioned by Alexander as hie* 
chief motive for iiluiog it. In order to manifeifc: 
fpme concern for this laudable objeft, feveral 
friars , under the direftion of Father Boyl , a 
Catalonian monk of great reputation, as apofto- 
lical vicar, were appointed to accompany Co- 
lumbus, and to devote themfelves to the inftru-. 
^on of the natives. The Indians , whom Co- 
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Jombns liad Brought along with hinii having 
receivft feme tinfture of Chriftian knowledge, 
were baptized with much folemnity, the king 
himfel£, the prince his fon » and the chief per* 
fons of his coiirt, ftanding as their godfathers. 
Thofe firft fruits of the New World have not 
been followed by fuch an increafe as pious mea 
wifhedj and had reafon to exfe€t» 

Second voyage of Columbat« 

Ferdinand and Ifabella having thus acquired 
a title, which was then deemed completely va- 
lid 9 to extend their difcoveries , and to eftablifli 
their dominion over fuch a vaft portion of the 
globe, nothing now retarded the departure of 
the fleet* Columbus was extremely impatient 
to revifit the colony which he had left , and ta 
purfue that career of glory upon which he had 
entered. He fet fail from the bay of Cadiz oit 
the twenty -fifth of September, and touching 
again at the ifiand of Gbmera, he fleered far«» 
ther towards the fouth than in his former voy- 
age. By holding this courfe, he enjoyed more 
fteadily the benefit of the regular winds, which 
reign within the tropics , and was carried to« 
wards a liarge clufter of iflands , fituated confi-^ 
derably to the eait of thofe which he had already^ 
difcovered. (Nov. 2.) On the twenty-fixth day af^ 
ter his departure from Gomera, he made land n).^ 
\i was one of the Caribbee or Lreeward ifland^^^ 

■) Oyied9 ap. Ramuf. Ui. g5% 9: 
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to which he gave the name of Dcfeada, on ac- 
count of the impatience of his crew to dlTcover 
fpme part of the New World. After this he 
vifited fucceflively Dominica, Marigalante^ Gua- 
dalupe y Antigua » San Juan de Puerto Rico ^ and 
feveral other iffands Mattered in his way as he 
advanced towards the north - weft. All thefe 
he found to be inhabited by that fierce race of 
people whom Guacanahari had painted in fuch 
frightful colours. His defcriptions appeared 
not to have bjeen exaggerated. The Spaniards 
n^ver attempte4 to land without meeting with 
fuch a reception 9 as difcovered the martial and 
daring fpirit of the natives ; and in their habi- 
tations were found relics of thofe horrid feafts 
which they had made upon the bodies of their 
enemies taken in war* 

Arrives at Hifpaniola « Nov. 2S. 

But as Columbus was eager to know the 
ftate of the colony which he had planted , and 
to fupply it Mdth the neceflaries of which he 
fappofed it to be in want, he made no ftay in 
any of thofe ifiands , and proceeded direftly to 
Hifpaniola o). When he arrived to Navidad, 
the ftation in which he had left the thirty-eight 
men under the command of Arada, he was 
aftonifhed that none of them appeared ^ and ex- 
pefted every moment to fee them running with 

©) p. Martyr, dec. p.15. i8> Herrera, dec. i. lib;ii. c^^. Ufa 
of '€6luinbu5 , c. 46. tic. 
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Craniports of joy to welcome their countrymen. 
Full of folicitude about their fafety , and fore- 
boding in his mind what had befallen them , he 
rowed inftantly to land. AH the natives from 
whom he might have received information had 
flet. But the fort which he had built was en- 
tirely demolifhed, and the tattered garments, 
the broken arms and utenfils fcattered about it» 
left no room to doubt concerning the unhappy 
fate of the garrifon p). While the Spaniards 
were fhedding tears over thofe fad memorials 
of their fellow - citizens , a brother pf the cazi- 
que Guacanahari arrived. 

The fate of the men whom he left there. 

From him Columbus received a particular 
detail of what had happened after bis departure 
from the ififtnd. The familiar intercourfe of the 
Indians with the Spaniards tended gradually to 
diminifh the fijiperftitious veneration with which 
their firft appearance had infpir^ed that fimple 
people. By their own indifctetion and ill con- 
dudb the Spaniards fpeedily effaced thofe favou- 
rable impreillons 9 and foon ccvnvifi.ced th« na*- 
tives , that they had all the want? , weak- 
neifes , and paflions of men. As foon as the 
powerful reftraint which the prefence and au- 
thority of Columbus impofed wai* withdrawn, 
the garrifon threw off all regard for the officer 
whom he had invefted with command. Re» 

p) Hilt de Cura de los Palacios. MS* 
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f 

gardlefs of the prudent inftraftions which he 
had given them , every man became indepen* 
dent, and gratified his defires. without controuL 
The gold, the women, the provifions of the 
natives , were all the prey of thofe licentious 
oppreffors. They roamed in fmall parties over 
the ifland, extending their rapacity and info* 
ience to every corner of it» Gentle and timid 
as the people were, thofe unprovoked injuries 
at lenght exhaufted their patience , and rouzed 
their courage. The cacique of Cibao , whofef 
country the Spaniards chiefly infefled on account 
of the gold which it contained, furprifed and 
cut off feveral of them, while they ftrs^gled in 
as perfeft fecurity as if their conduft had been 
altogether inoffenfive. He then afTembled his 
fiibjefts, and furrounding' the fort, fet it on 
fire. Some of the Spaniards were killed in de- 
fending it, the reft perifhed in attempting tof 
make their efcape by croffing an arm of the C&a^ 
Guacanahari , whom all their exaftions had not 
alienated from the Spaniards, took arms in theif 
behalf, and , in endeavouring to proteft thetxip 
had received a wound , by which he was ftiU 
•oniinedq)f 

Hii prudent conduft. 

Though this account was far from removing 
the fufpicions which the Spaniards entertained 

t0 p. Martyr, deead. p. 22. &c. Herterft^ decad» 1. lib. ih €« 7. 0. 
Liftf of Coiumbus » •» 49» 5^. 
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with refpeft to the fidelity of Guacanahari, Co- 
lumbus perceived fo clearly that this was not 
a proper junfture for inquiring into his condufb 
with fcrupulous accuracy, that he rejected the 
advice of feveral of his oificers , who urged him 
to feize the perfon of that prince , and to re- 
venge the death of their countrymen by atta-» 
eking his fubje6ts. He reprefented to them-the 
neceffity of fecuring the friendfhip of fpme po- 
tentate of the country > in order to facilitate 
the fettlement which they intended , and the 
danger of driving the natives to. unite in fome 
defperate attempt againft them , by fuch an ill-. 
timed and unavailing exercife of rigour. In- 
ftead of wafting his time in punifliing pail: 
wrongs, he took precautions for preventing any 
future injury. With this view, he made choice 
of a fituation more healthy and commodious 
than that of Navidad. He traced out the plan 
of a town in a large plain near a fpacious bay^ 
and obliging every perfon to put his hand to a^ 
work on which their common fafety depended,^ 
the houfes and ramparts were foon fo far ad^ 
vanced by their imited labour, as to afford thent 
fhelter and fecurity. This rifing city, the firllr 
that the Eurojjeans founded in the New World*: 
be named Ifabella, in honour of his patronefs- 
&e queen of Caftile r). 

4) Life of Columbus* 4.51. * Kerrera, dec.i. lib^ii. c.io< 
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Difcontent of his followers. 

« 

In ctrrying on this neccffary work, Colum- 
bus had not only to faftain all the hardfhips, 
and to encounter all the difilculties , to which 
infant colonies ate expofed when diey fettle in 
an uncultivated country, but he had to contend 
with what was more infuperable , the lazinefs, 
the impatience » and mutinous difpofition of his. 
followers. By the enervating influence of a 
hot climate , the natural ina&ivity of the Spa- 
' niards feemed to increafe. Many of them were 
gentlemen, unaccuftomed to the fatigue of bo- 
dily labour, and all had engaged in the enter- 
prife with the fanguine hopes excited by the 
fplendid and exaggerated defcriptions of their 
cQuntrymen who returned fro«i the fir|l voyage, 
or by the miitaken opinion of Columbus , that 
the country which he had difcovered was either 
tiie Cipango of Marco Polo , or the Ophir s), 
from which Solomon imported thofe precious 
oommodities which fuddenly diffufed fuch ex- 
traordinary riches through his kingdom. But 
when, inftead of that golden harveft which they 
had expefted to reap without toil or pains, the 
Spaniards faw that their profpeft of wealth was 
rtemote as well as uncertain , an^ that it could 
not be attained hut by the flaw and perfevering 
efforts of induftry , the difappointment of thofe? 
chimerical hopes occafioned fuch dejeftion of 
mind as bordered on defpair, and led to gene* 

P. Miirtyr, dec. p. 09^ 
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ral difcdntent. In vain did Cohjmbusr endea- 
vour to revive their fpirrts by pointing out the 
fertility of the foil, and exhibiting the fpeci- 
mens of gold daily brought in from different 
parti of the ifland. They had not patience to 
wait fot the gradoal returni which the former 
might yield, and the latter they defpifed as 
fcanty and inconfiderable. The fpirit of difaf- 
feftion fpread , and a confpiracy was formed, 
which might have been fatal to Columbus and 
the colony. Happily he difcovered it, and fei- 
zing the ringleaders, punifhed fome of thenri. 
fent others prifoners into Spain, whither he 
difpatched twelve of the fhips which had ferved 
as tranfports , with an eameft requeft for a re*- 
inforcement of men and a large fupply of pro- 
vifions t). 

J494. ttKamines into the ftate of the country. 

ft 

Meanwhile, In order to banijfh that idleijefs: 
which , by allowing his people leifur^ to brood 
over their difappointment, nourifl ed the fpii^ft 
of difcontent, Columbus planned feveral expes- 
ditions into the interior part of the country. 
He fent a detachment, under the comthand of 
Alonlx) de Ojeda, a vigilant and enterprifing 
officer, to vifit the dii^rift of Cibao, which \\'<\6 
faid to yield the greatefl: quantity of gold , and 
followed htm in perfon with the main body of 
his troops. (March. i2,y In this expedition, 

t) Herrera , d«cad. 1. lib, ii. cl 10, IK 
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he difplayed all the pomp of military magnifi- 
cence that he could exhibit » in order to ftrike 
the imagination of the natives. He marched 
■with colours flying, with martial mulic, and 
with a fmall body of cavalry that paraded fo- 
Bietimes in the front and fometimes in the rear. 
As thofe were the firft horfes which appeared 
in the New World, they were objefts of terror 
no lefs than of admiration to the Indians , who 
liaving no tame animals themfelves , were un- 
acqilainted with that vaft acceilion of power, 
which man hath acquired by fubjefting them to 
his dominion. They fuppofed them to be ra* 
tional creatures. They imagined that the horfe 
and the rider formed one animal , with whofe 
fpeed they were aftonifhed, and whofe impe* 
tuofity and ftrength they conlidered as irrefift- 
ible. But while Columbus endeavoured to in- 
fpire the natives with a dread of ms power, he 
did not negleft Jthe arts of gaining their love 
and confidence* He adhered fcrupuloufly to 
the principles of integrity and juftice in all his 
tranfaftions with them , and treated them , on 
every occafion, not only with humanity, but 
with indulgence. 

The diftrifl of Cibao anfwered the defcription 
given of it by the nativ^es. It was mountainous 
and uncultivated , but in every river and brook 
gold was gathered either in dufi or in grains, 
fome of which were of confiderable fize. The 
Indians had never opened any mines in fearch 
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«f gold. To penetrate into the bowels of the 
earth , and to refine the rude ore , were opera- 
tions too complicated for their tHents and in« 
duftry, and they had no fuch high value for 
gold as to put their ingenuity and invention 
upon the ftretch in order to obtain it u). The 
ftnall quantity of that precious metal which they 
poflefTed , was either picked up in the beds of 
the rivers » or wafhed from the mountains by 
the heavy rains that fail within the tropics. But^ 
from thofe indications ^ the Spaniards could no 
longer doubt that the country contained rich 
treafures in its bowels, of which they hoped 
foon to be mafters w). In order to fecure th^ 
command of this valuable province » Columbui 
crefted a fmall fort, to which he gave the na- 
me of St. Thomas , by way of ridicule upon to^ 
ne of his incredulous followers » who would 
not believe that the country produced gold, un- 
til they faw it with their owD eyes, and touch« 
t»d it with their hands x). 

The diftreffl and difaifeftioD of tht colony IncreafCe 

The account of thofe promifing appearance! 
of wealth in the country of Cibao came very 
feafonably. to comfort the defponting colony, 
which was elFefted with diftreifes of various 
kinds. The ftock of provifions which had beea 

u) Oviedo , lib. ii. p. 90, A* 

W) P. Martyr, dec. p. 3t. 

X) Heritrii I ita, h lik. \U h I9f U!% tf Coiumbsi 1 63. 9^ 
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l>rought ftotn Europe wad moftly confumed; 
what remained was So much corrupted by the 
heat and moifture of the climate , as to be al- 
Inoft unfit for ufe ; the natives cultivated fo fn^all 
a portion of ground , and with fo little fkilL, 
that it hafdly yielded what wad fnificient for 
their oW!n fubfift^nc^ ; th6 Spani^r dd at Ifabella 
had hitherto ntf th^er time nor leifure to clear the 
foil, fo at to reap any confiderable fruits of their 
own induftry. On all th^fe accounts , they be- 
came afraid of perifbing ^itb bi»nger> a^d were 
reduced already to a fcanty allowance. At tht 
fame time» the difeafes predominant in the tor* 
rid zone 9 and which rage chiefly in' thofe un- 
cultivated countries , where the htind 6( inidu* 
ftfy has not opened the woods , drained the 
marfhes, and confined the rivers within a cer- 
tain channel , began to fpread among them; 
Alarmed at the violence and unufual fymptoms of 
thofe maladies 9 they exclaimed agstinft Colum- 
bus and his companionsi in the former voyage > 
whoyby their fplendid but deceitful defcriptions 
of Hifpaniola, had allured them to quit Spain 
for a barbarous uncultivated land , where they 
mufi: either be cut off by famine, or die of un- 
known diilempers. Several of the officers and 
perfons of note , inftead of checking , joined in 
thofe feditious complaints. Father Boyl» the 
apoftolical vicar » was one of the moft turbulent 
and outrageous. It required all the authority 
and addrefs of Columbus to reeftablifn fubordi- 

nation 
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nation and tranquillity in the colony* Threats 
and promifes were alternately employed for this 
porpofe; but nothing contributed more to foo-> 
the the malcontents than the profpeft ofiinding^ 
in the mines of Cibao , fuch a rich ft ore of trea- 
vfure as would be a recompence'for all their fuf- 
feringSy and efface the memory of former difap- 
pointments. 

• * » 

Columbus attempts new difcoveties* 

When, ty his unwearied endeavours,. con- 
cord and order were fo far reftored , that he 
could venture to leave the ifland , Columbus re^ 
folved to purfue his difcoveries , that he might 
be able to afcertain whether thofe new countries 
with which be ibad opened a communication , 
were connefled with any region of the earth 
already known , or whether they were to be 
coniidered as a feparate portion. of the globe, 
hitherto unviftted. He appointed his brother 
Don Diego , with the aftiftance of a council of , 
officers, to govern the ifland in his abfence; 
and gave the command of a body of foldiers to 
Don Pedro Margarita, with which be was to 
vifit the different parts of the ifland, and en- 
deavour to eftablifh the authority of the Spa- 
niards among the inhabitants. Having left them 
very particular inftru^ons with refpeft tp tfceir 
conduft, he weighed anchor on the 24th of April, 
with one fhip and two fmall barks under his 
command. During a tedious voyjlge of full five 
Robertson Vol, I. L 
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months , he liad a trial of almoft all the iium6<« 
rous hardfhips to which perfons of hi| profeffioa 
are expofed, without making any difcovery of 
importance , except the ifland of Jamaica. As 
he ranged along the fouthern coaft of Cuba y), 
be was entangled in a labyrinth formed by au 
incredible number of fmall iflands, to which he 
gave the name of the Queen's Garden. In this 
Unknown courfe, among rocks and fhelves^ he 
was retarded by contrary winds , alTault^d with 
furious ftormSy and alarmed with the terrible 
thunder and lightning which is often althoft in* 
ceflant between the tropics. At length his pro- 
vifions fell fhort; his crew, exhaufted with fa- 
tigue as well as hanger, murmured and threa- 
tened, and were ready to pflDCeed to the moft 
defperate extremities againft hiiii. Befet with 
danger ih fuch various forms, he was obliged 
to keep continual watch, to obferve every oc- 
currence with his own eyos, to iffue every or- 
der, and to fuperintend the execution of it On 
no occaiion was the extent of his fkill and ex- 
perience as a navigator fo much tried. To thefe 
the fquadron owed its fafety. But this unre- 
mitted fatigue of body and intenfe application 
-of mind , overpowering his conftitution, though 
naturally vigorous and robuft , brought on a fe- 
verifi diforder, which terminated in a lethargy,, 

7) Sec NOTE XIX^ 
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thftt deprived him of iTetife and memory^ trnd 
had almoft proved fatal to his life z)* 

Sept. 27. Od his return, finds his brother Bartholomew ^ 

at Ifabella. 

But, on his return to Hifpaniola, the fud- 
den emotion of joy which he felt upon meeting 
v^ith his brother Bartholomew at Ifabella » oc- 
cafioned fuch a flow of fpirits as contributed 
greatly to his recovery. It was now thirteen 
years fince the two brothers , whom fimilarity 
of talents united* in clofe friendf hip , had fepa- 
rated from each other, and during that long 
period there had been no intctrcourfe between 
them^ Bartholomew, after finlfhihg his nego^ 
elation in th<^ court of England , had fet out for 
Spain by tiid way of France* At Paris he re- 
ceived an account of the extraordinary difcove*- 
ries which his brother had niade in his firA 
voyage , and that he was then preparing to em^ 
bark on a fecond expedition* Though this na^ 
turally induced him to purfue his journey with 
the utmoft difpatch 9 tl^ Admiral had failed for 
Hifpaniola before he reached Spain^ Ferdinand 
and Ifabella received him with the refpeft due 
to the neareft kinfman of a perfon whofe merit 
and fervices rendered him fo confpicuous; and 
as they knew what confolation his prefence 

ft) Life of Columbus » c.54. &c. Herrera^ deb, 1. Iib«il« 
€.}3. i4i P. Martyr, decr p. 34. &C4 
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vould afford to his brother, they perfuaded 
him to take the cammand of three fhips , which 
they had appointed to carry proviilon^ to the 
colony at Ifabelia ^}; 

The Indiant take arms againft the Spaniards. 

He could not have arrived at any jonfture 
vrhen Colimibas ftood more in need of a friend 
capable of affifting him with his connfels, or of 
dividing with him the cares and burden of go- 
vernment. For although the provifions now 
brought from Europe , afforded a temporary re- 
lief to the Spaniards from the calamities of fa« 
mine, the fdpply was not in fuch quantity as 
to fupport them long, and the ifland did not 
hitherto yield what was fufficient for their fu« 
ftenance. Tbey were threatened with another 
danger » ftill more formidable th^n the return of 
icarcity, and which demanded m^e immediate 
attention. No fooner did Columbus leave the 
ifland on his voyage of difcovery, than the foU 
diers under Margarita , as if they had been fet 
free from difcipline and fubordination , fcornet 
all reftraint, Inftead of conforming to the pru«' 
dent inftruftions of Columbus , they difperfed 
in ftraggling parties over the ifland, lived at 
difcretion upon the natives, wafted their pro- 
vifions , feked their women , and treated that 

*) Hcrrera, deci. lib.ii. c.15. 
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inofTeniive race of men with all the infolence 
pf military oppreflion a)» 

As long as the Indians had aoy profpeft 

that their fa£ferings might come to a period by 

the voluntary departure of the invaders, they 

fubmitted in filence , and diflerabled their for* 

row ; but they now perceived that the yoke 

would be as permanent as it was intolerable# 

The Spaniards had built a town, and furroun- 

ded it with ramparts. They had erefted forts 

in different places. They had enclofed and 

fown feveral fields. It was apparent that they 

came not to vifit the country, but to fettle in 

it« Though the number of thofe ftrangers wa2( 

inconfiderable, the ftate of cultivation among 

this rude people was fo imperfeft, and in fucli 

exaft proportion to their own confumption, that 

\t was with difficulty they could afford fubA- 

, ftence to their new guefts.' Their own mode 

of life was Co indolent and inaftive, the warmth 

of the climRe fb enervating, the conftitution 

of their bodies naturally fo feeble, and fo un- 

accuilomed to the laborious exertions of inda- 

ftry , that they were fatisfied with a proportion 

of food amazingly imall. A handful of maize, 

or a little of the infipid bread made of the caf- 

fada root, was fufficient to fupport men , whofe ' 

ftrength' and fpirits were not exhaufted by any 

vigorous efforts either of body or mind. The 

Spaniards, though the mott abHemious of all 

th^ European nations , appeared to them excef- 

«) p. Martyr « dec. p. 47. 
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fively voracious. One Spaniard confumed as 
much as feveral Indians.^ This keennefs of ap- 
petite furprlfed them fo much, and feemed to 
them to be fo infatiable, that they fuppofed the 
Spaniards had left their own country , becaufe 
it did not produce as much as was requilite to 
gratify their immoderate defire of food, and had 
come among them in queft of nourifhment b). 
Self - prefervation prompted them to wifh for 
the departure of guefts who wafted fo faft their 
flender ftock of provifions. The injuries which 
they fuffered, added to their impatience for this 
event. They had long expefted that the Spa* 
niards would retire of their own accord. They 
now perceived that, in order to avert the de* 
ftru6tion with which they were threatened, ei'- 
ther by the flow confumption of famine , or by 
the violence of their oppreflbrs , it was neceA- 
fary to aiTume courage, to attack thof(^ formic 
dable invaders with united force, and drive 
them from the fettlements of wlmh they had 
violently taken poiTeflion, 

War with them, 

Such were the fentiments which univerfally 
prevailed among the Indians, when Columbus 
returned to Ifabella. Inflamed by the unpro<- 
voked outrages of the Spaniards , with a degree 
T)f race of which their gentle natures , formed 
to fuffer and fubmit, feemed hardly fufceptibl^f 

b) Herrara, deci. Ub.H. c^i^. 
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they waited only for a iignal from their lea-. . 
ders to fall upon the colony. Some of the ca- 
ziqaes had already furprifed and cut off fereral 
i|ragglers. The dread of this impending danger 
united the Spaniards , and reeftablifhed the 
authority of Columbus, as they faw no pro- 
fpeft of fafety but in committing themfelves to 
his prudent guidance. It was now neceiTary 
to have i:ecourfe to arms, the employing of 
which againft the Indians, Columbus had hi- 
therto avoided with the greateft folicitude. Un- 
equal as the conflid may feem, between the 
naked inhabitants of the New World, armed 
\yith clubs , fticks hardened in the fire , wooden 
fwords , and arrows pointed with bones or 
4ints ; and troops accuftomed to the difciplineit 
and provided with the inftruments pf deftruftion 
known in the European art of war, the fitua- 
tion of the Spaniards was far from being exempt 
from danger^ The vaft fuperiority of the nati- 
ves in number, compenfated many defefts. An 
# handful of men was about to encounter a whole 
nation. One adverfe event, ^or even any unfo- 
refeen delay in determining the fate of the war,, 
might prove fatal to the Spaniards^, Confcious 
that fuccefs depended on, the vigour and rapidi- 
ty of his operations, Columbus inftantly affem** 
bled hfs forces. They were reduced to a very 
fmall number. , Difeafes , engendered by the 
warmth and humidity of the country, had ra- 
ged among them with much viQlence; exp^^' 
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rience had not yet taught them the art either 
of curing thefe , or the precautions requifite for 
guarding againft them ; two-thirds of the origi- 
nal adventurers were dead , and many of thofe 
who furvived were incapable of fervice c), 

1495. March. 04, 

The body which took the fielcl confifted 
only of two hundred foot , twenty horfes , and 
twenty large dogs ; and how ftrange foever it 
may feem, to mention the laft as comppiing 
part of a military force , they were not perhaps 
the leaft formidable and deftruftive of the who- 
le , when employed againft naked and timid In-« 
dians. All the caziques of the ifland , Guaca-^ 
nahari excepted , who retained an inviolable 
attachment to the Spaniards , were in arms to 
oppofe Columbus ) with forces amounting, if 
we may believe the Spanifh hiftorians^ to a 
hundred thoufand men. Inftead of attempting 
to draw the Spaniards into the faftnefles of the 
woods and mountains, they were fo imprudent 
as to take their ftation in the Vega Real , the 
moft open plain in the country* Columbus did 
not allow the time to perceive their error, or 
to alter their pofition. He attacked them du« 
ring the night, when undifciplined troops are 
leaft capable of a6ting with union and concert, 
and obtained an eafy and bloodlefs viftory. The 
copfternation with which the Indians were fil-* 

c) Ufe of Columbus » c. 6z. 
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led by the noife and havoc made by the fire- 
arms , by the impetuous force of the cavalry, 
and the fierce onfet of the dogs , was fo gre^tf 
that they threw down their weapons , and fled 
Without attempting refiftance. Many were flain ; 
more were taken prifoners , and reduced to fer- 
vitude d) ; and fo thoroughly were the reft in- 
timidated , that from that moment they aban- 
doned theinfelves to defpair, relinquifhing all 
thoughts of contending with aggrefibrs whom 
they deemed invicible. 

Ji. tax Impofed upon them. 

Columbus employed feveral months in mar- 
ching through the ifland , and in fubjefting it 
to the 'Spanifh jgovemment, without meeting 
with any oppofition. He impofed a tribute 
upon all the inhabitants above the age of four-* 
teen. Each perfon who lived in thofe diftrifts 
where gold was found, was obliged to pay quar- 
terly as much gold duft as filled a hawk's bell ; 
from thofe in other parts of the country, twen«> 
ty-five pounds of cotton were demanded. This 
was the firft .regular taxation of the Indians, 
and ferved as a precedent for exa£fcions ftiU 
more intolerable. Such an impofition. was ex-» 
tremely contrary to thofe maxims which Colum-* 
bus had hitherto inculcated with refpeft to the 
mode of treating them. But intrigues were 
carrying on in the court of Spain at this junftu* 

i) See NOTE XX. 
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re, in order to undennine his power and difcre-. 
dit his operations, which conftrained him to 
depart from his own fyftem of adminiftration. 
Several unfavonrable accounts of his coiMuft» 
as well as of the countries difcovered by him» 
had been tranfmitted to Spain. Margarita and 
Father Boyl were now at court; and in order 
to jttftify their own conduft, or' to gratify their 
refentmenty watched with malevolent attention 
for every opportunity of fpreading infinuationf 
to his detriment* Many of the courtiers viewed. 
his growing reputation and power with envious 
eyes. Fonfeca, the archdeacon of Seville, who 
was intrufted with the chief direftion of Indian 
affairs, had conceived fuch an unfavourable opi- 
nion of Columbus 9 for fome reafon which the 
contemporary writers have .not mentioned , that 
be liftened with partiality to eyery inveftive 
agatnft him. It was not eafy for an unfriended 
ftranger , unpraftifed in courtly arts , to count- 
6ra£t the' machinations of fo many enemies. Co- 
lumbus law that there was but one method of 
fupporting his own credit, and of filencing all 
his adverfaries. He muft produce fuch a quan- 
tity of gold# as would not only juftify what he 
Iiad reported with refpeft to th^ richnefs of the 
country, but encourage Ferdinand and Ifabella 
to perfevere in profecuting his plans. The ne- 
. oeffity of obtaining it, forced him not only to 
impofe this heavy tax upon the Indians, but to, 
exacl payment of it with extreme rigour^ and 
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tnay be pleaded in excufe for his deviating on 
this* occafion from the mildnefs and humanity 
with which he uniformly treated that unhappy 
people e}. 

Fatal effiefts of that meafure. 

The labour, attention , and forefight which 
the Indians were obliged to employ in procur- 
ing the tribute demanded of them , appeared 
the moft intolerable of all evils, to men acru- 
ftomed to pafs their days in a carelefs, impro- 
vident indolence. They were incapable of fuch 
a regular and perfevering exertion of induftry^ 
and felt it fuch a grievous reftraint upon their 
liberty, that they hadrecourfe to an expedient 
for obtaining deliverance from this yoke, which 
demonftr^tes the excefs of their impatience and 
defpair. 'Jhey formed a fcheme of ftarving thofe 
oppreflbrs whom they durft not attempt to ex- 
pel ; and from the opinion which they enter- 
tained with refpeft to the voracious appetite of 
the Spaniards, they concluded the execution of 
it to be very prafticable. With this view, they 
fufpended all the operations ofagriculture; they 
ibwed no mftize, they pulled up the roots of the 
manioc which* were planted , and retiring to the 
tnoft inacceffible parttf of the mountains, left 
4he uncultivated plains to their enemies. This 
defperate refolution produced in fome degree 
the effefts which they expefted. The Spaniards 

f) Herrera, dec. 1, lib, ii. c^ij. 
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were reduced to extreme want; but they recei« 
yed fuch feafonable fupplies of provifions from 
jj^urope, and found fo many refources in their 
own ingenuity and induftry , that they fufFered 
no great lofs of men. The wretched Indians 
were the vidtims of their own ill-concerted po- 
licy. A vaft multitude , fhup up among barren 
piountainsy without any food but the fponta- 
neous produ6tions of the earth , foon fait the 
Utmoft diftreffes of famine. This brought on 
contagious difeafes ; and, in the courfe of a few 
months , more than a third part of the inhabi- 
tants of the ifland perifhed , after experiencing 
mifery in all its various forms f )* 

Intrigues againft Columbus in the court of Spain. 

But while Columbus was thus fuccefsfully 
eilablifhing the foundations of the Sp2|^ifh gran- 
dour in the New World, his enemies laboured 
with unwearied ailiduity to deprive him of the 
glory and rewards , which by his fervices and 
fufferings he was intitled to enjoy. The hard- 
Chips unavoidable in a n^w fettlement, the ca- 
lamities occafioned by an unhealthy climate, the 
4ifafters attending a voyage in unknown feas, 
were all reprefented as the fruits of his reillefs 
and inconfiderate ambition. His prudent atten- 
tion to preferye difcipline and fubordination was 

Herrera, dec. i. lib. xi. c. 1$. Life of Cclumbus, c. 6l. 
Oviedo, lib. iii. p. 93. D. Benzon Hift, Nuvi Orbis • lib. L 
c. 9. P. Martyr, dec, p. 48. 
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denominated excefs of rigour ; the pnnifhments 
which he inflifted upon the mutinous anddifor* 
derly were imputed to cruelty. Thefe accufa- 
tions gained fuch credit in a jealous court , that 
a commiffioner was appointed to repair to Hi- 
fpaniola, {tnd to infpedl into the condu6l: of Co- 
lumbus. By the recommendation of his ene- 
mies 9 Aguado , a groom of the bed-chamber , 
was the perfon to i|^om this important truft 
was committed. But in this choice they feem 
to have been more influenced by the obfequious 
attachment of the man to their intereft , than 
by his capacity for the ftation. Puffed up with 
fuch fudden elevation , Aguado difplayed, in 
the exercife of this office, all the frivolous felf- 
importance, and a6i:ed with all the difgufting 
infolence, which are natural to little minds, 
when raifed to unexpefted dignity, or employed 
in funftions to which they are not equal. By 
liftening with eagernefs to every accufation 
againft Columbus, and encouraging not only the 
malcontent Spaniards, but even the Indians, to 
produce their grievances , real or imaginary, he 
fomented the fpirit of diffention in the ifland , 
without eftablifhing any regulation of public uti- 
lity, or that tended to redrefs the many wrohgs, 
with the odium of which he wifhed to load the 
admiral's adminifiration. As Columbus felt fen- 
libly how humiliating his iituation muft b6 , if 
he fhould remain in the country while fuch a 
partial infpeftor obferved his motions , and con- 
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trouled hU jurifdiftion , he took the refolatiojl 
of retarning to Spain » in order to lay a fall ac** 
count of all his traftfaftions , particularly with 
refpeft to the points in difpute between him and 
his adverfarles, before Ferdinand and Ifabella^ 
from whofe julUce and difcemment he expe6bed 
sin equal knd a favourable deciiion. He com- 
mitted the adminiftration of affairs , during his 
abfence , to Don Barthol(miewy his brother, with 
the title of Adelantado, or Lieutenant-Govern- 
nor. By a choice lefs fortunate, and which pro* 
ved the fource of many calamities to the colony, 
he appointed Francis Roldan chief juftice, with 
very extenfive powers g). 

Returns to Spaio. 

(X496) In returning to Europe, Columbus 
field a courfe different from that which he had 
taken in his former voyage. He fteered almoft 
due eafl from Hifpaniola, in the parallel of twen* 
ty-two degrees of latitude; as experience had 
not yet difcovered the more certain and expe'di^ 
tious method of ftretching to the north, in or- 
der to fall in with the fouthwefi winds. By 
this ill-advifed choice , which , in the infancy 
of navigation between the New and Old Worlds, 
can hardly be imputed to the admiral as a defeft 
in naval fkill , he was expofed to infinite fati-^ 
gue and danger, in a. perpetual ftruggle with 
the tradewinds , which blow without variation 

g) H«rrcra , dcc» i, lib. ii. c» X8i Ub« iiu c, i« 
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from the eaft between the tropicfl. Notwith- 

fianding the almoit infuperahle difficulties of 
fuch a navigation, he periifted in his courfe wiA 
his ufaal patience and firmnefs , but made fa 
little way 9 that he was three months without 
feeing land. At length , his < provifions began 
to fail , the crew was reduced to the fcanty al- 
lowance of fix ounces of bread a day for each 
perfon. The admiral fared no 'better than the 
meaneft failor. But^ even in this extifme di« 
firefsy he retained the humanity which diilin- 
guitlies his chara&er , and refufed to comply 
with the earned: folicitiations of his crew » fome 
of whom propofed to feed upon the Indian pri-> 
foners whom they were carrying over, and others 
infifted to throw them over-board , in order to * 
leilen the confumption of their fmall ftock. He 
reprefented, that they were human beings, re- 
duced by a common calamity to the fame con- 
dition with themfelvec, and intitled to fharean 
equal fate. His authority and remonfirances 
diffipated thofe wild ideas fuggefted by defpair. 
Kor had they time to recur, as be came foon 
within fght of the coaft of Spain, when allthejr 
fears and fufferings ended h). 

His recepUoD thert. " 

Columbus appeared at court with the ma- 
deil but determined confidence of a man con- 
fcious not only of integrity, but of having per- 

. h) tierrtra « dec i. libi iii« c, u Lift of Columbi|s , c, ^. ^ 
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formc^d great fervices. Ferdinand and Ifabella, 
afhamed of- their own facility in lending too fa- 
vourable an ear to frivolous or ill - founded ac- 
cufationSy received' him with fuch diftinguifhed 
marks of refpeft, as covered his enemies with 
fhame. Their cenfures and calumnies were no 
more heard of at that junfture. The gold, the 
pearls, the cotton, and other commodities of 
value ^which Columbus produced , feemed fully 
to re^te what the malcontents had propagated 
with refpeft to the poverty of the country. By 
reducing the Indians to obedience, and impo- 
fing a regular tax upon them, he had fecured to 
Spain a large acceffion of new fubjefts , and the 
eftablifhment of a* revenue that promifed to be 
confiderable. By the mines which he had found 
out and examined , a fource of wealth ftill more 
copious was opened. Great and unexpefted as 
thofe advantages were, Columbus reprefented 
them only as preludes to future acquifition^, 
and as the earned: of more important difcoveries, 
which he ftill meditated, and to which thofe 
he had already made would conduft him with 
eafe and certainty i). 

A plan formed for the more regular eftablifhment of a colony. 

The attentive confideration of all thefe cir- 
cumftances made fuch impreffion , not only upon 
Ifabella, who was flattered with the idea of 

being 

i) Life of Columbus , c> 65. Herrera » d«c«d. l. lib. iti. c t. 
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being the patronefs of all Columbus enterprifeSj^ 
but even upon Fei'dinand, who having originally 
expreffed his dif^pprobafeipn of his fchemes^ was 
ftill apt to doubt of their fuccefs , that they re- 
folved to fupply the colony in Hifpaniola with 
every thing which could render it a permanent 
eftablifhment , and to furhifh Columbus with 
fuch a fleet, that he might proceed to fearch for 
thofe new countries j of whofe exiftence h6 
feeni^d to be confident. The hieafures moffi 
proper for accomplifhing both thefe defighs we- 
re concerted with Columbus. Difcovery had, 
been the fole dbjeft of the firft voyage to the^ 
New World 5 and\ though, in the fecond fett- 
lement had been propofed ^ the precautions ta- 
ken for that purpofe had either been infufEcient,, 
or were rendered ineffeftual by the mutinous 
rpirit of the Spaniards^ and the unforefeen ca- 
lamities arifing. from various caufes. Now st 
plan was to be formed of a regular colonyj that 
inight ferve as a model in all future eftablifhrnents^ 
Every particular was confidered with attention, 
and the whole arranged with a fcrupulous ac- 
curacy^ The precife number of adventurers who 
f hould be permitted, to embark was fixed. They 
were to be of different ranks and profeffions ; 
and the proportion of each was eftablifned, ac- 
cordhig to their ufefulnefs and the wants of th€f 
cfalony. A fuitable number of women was ttf 
be chofen to accompany thefe new fettlers. As 
It was the firfl: objeft to raife proviiioiis in a 
KoDKKT-^oN Vol. ]. M 
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country where fcarcity of food had been the bc- 
cafion of fo mujch diftrefs, a coniiderable body 
of hafbandmen was to be carried over. As the 
Spaniards had then no conception of deriving 
any benefit from thofe productions of the New 
World which have fince yielded fuch large re- 
turn of wealth to Europe , but had formed mag- 
nificent ideas, and entertained fanguine hope* 
with refpe6k to the riches contained in the mi- 
nes which had been difcovered, a band of work- 
men^ f killed in the various arts employed in 
digging and refining the precious metals, was 
provided. All thefe emigrants were to receive 
pay and fubfiftence for fome years , at the pu- 
blic expence k)* 

A defeft in it. 

Thus far the regulations were prudent, and 
well adapted to the end in view. But as It was 
forefeen that few would engage voluntarily to 
fettle in a country, whofe noxious climate had 
been fatal to fo many of their countrymen , Co- 
lumbus propofed to tranfport to Hifpaniola fuch 
inalefa6tors as had been convifted of crimes, 
which, though capital, wer^ of a left atrocious 
nature ; and that for the future a certain pro- 
portion of the offenders ufually fent to the gal- 
lies, fhould be condemned to labour in the mi- 
nes which were to be opened. This advice, 
given without due reflections w^s sis inconiide<* 

k) Herrera, dec.i« Ub.iu. ^,9« 
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rately adoptttd. The prifons of Spain were drai- 
ned, in order to coUeft members for the inten-^ 
ded colony; and the judges were inftrufted to 
tecruit it by their future fentences. It is not, 
however, with fuch materials, that the foun- 
dations of a fociety, deftined to be permanent, 
fhould be laid. Indultry, fobriety, patience , 
and mutual confidence are ihdifpenfably requi- 
site in an infant fettlement , where purity of 
morals muft contribute more towards eftablifhing 
order, than the operation or authority of laws. 
But when fuch a mixture of what is corrupt li 
admitted into tte original conftitution of the po- 
litical body, the vices of thofe unfound and in* 
curable members will probably infeft the whole, 
and muft certainly be produftive of violent and 
unhappy effefts. This the Spaniards fatally ex- 
perienced ; and the other European nations ha- 
ving fucceffively imitated the praftice of Spaia 
in this particular, pernicious confequences have 
followed in their fettlements , which can be inx-* 
puted to no Other caufe i)* 

Executed flow.. 

Though Columbus obtained, with great fa- 
cility and difpatch, the royal approbation of eve- 
ry meafure and regulation that he propofed , his 
endeavours to carry them into execution were fo 
long retarded, as muft have tired out the pa- 

1) Herrera , dec. I. lib. iii. e. a. Touron Hift. Gcner. df TA- 
tntrique , i. p. 51. 
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tience of any man, lefs' accuftomed to encoun- 
ter and to furmount difficulties* Thqfe delays 
vere occaHoned partly by that tedious formality 
and fpirit of procrafUnation , with which the 
Spaniards conduft bufinefs , and partly by tlje 
cxhaulled ftate of the treafury, which was drai- 
ned by the expence of celebrating the marriage 
of Ferdinand and Ifabella's only fon with Marga- 
ret of Auftria, and that of Joanna, their fecond 
daughter, with Philip archduke of Auftria m); 
but muft be chiefly Imputed to the malicious art5 
of Columbus's enemies* Aftonifiied at the rece- 
ption which he met with upon liis return , and ' 
overawed by his prefence, they gave way, for 
fome time , to a tide of favour too ftrong for 
them to oppofe^ Their enmity, however, was 
too inveterate to remain long inaftive. They 
refumed their operations , and by the affiftance 
of Fonfeca, the minifter for Indian affairs, who 
was now promoted to the bifhopric of Badajos, 
they threw in fo many obftacles to protraft the 
preparations for Coluhibus*s expedition, that a 
year elapfed before he n) could procure two 
fhips to carry over a part of the fupplies defi- 
ned for the colony, and almoit two years were 
fpent before the fmall fquadron was equipped 
of which he himfelf was to take the com- 
mand o). 

m) P. Mart. epia. 168. 

n) Life of Columbus , c. 65^ 

0) H^rrera^ dec. u li]». m, t^p*. 
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Third .voyage of Columbut* 

(1498) The fqjiadron confifted of fix fhipf 
only, of no great burden, and but indifferently 
provided for a long or dangerous navigation. 
The voyage which he now meditated was in a 
courfe different from any he had undertaken. 
As he was fully perfuaded that the fertile regions 
of India lay to the fouthweft of thofe countries 
which he had difcovered, he propofed, as the 
moft certain method of finding out thefe, to 
ftand direftly fouth from the Canary or Cape de> 
Verd iflands , until he came under the equinoc-* 
tial line , and then to ftretch to the weft before 
the favourable wind for fuch a courfe, '^hich 
blows invariably between the tropics. (May 30.) 
With this idea he fet fail , and touched firft at 
the Canary, and then at the Cape de Verd iflands.. 
(July 4.) From the former he difpatched three 
of his fhips with a fupply of provifions for the 
colony in Hifpaniola: with the other three , he 
continued his voyage towards the fouth. No 
remarkable occurrence happened until they arri- 
ved within five degrees of the line. (July 19.) 
There they were becalmed, and at the fame ti- 
me the heat became fo exceffive, that many of 
their wine cafks burft, the liquor in others four- 
ed , and their provifions corrupted p). The Spa-^ 
niards, who had never ventured fo far to the 
fouth, were afraid that the fhips would takefire„ 
and began to apprehend the reality of what tho 

p) p. Murtyr. dee. p, p. 
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ancients had taught concerning the deftfuftiye 
qualities of that torrid region of the globe. 
,They were relieved, in fome meafure, fron?, 
X their fears by a feafonabie fall of rain. This, 
however, though fo heayy and unintermitting 
that the men could hardly keep the deck, did 
not greatly mitigate the intenfenefs of the heat 
The Admiral , who with his ufual vigilance had 
in perfon direfted every operation, from the be- 
ginning of the voyage , was fo much exhaufted 
by fatigue and want of fleep, that it brought 
on a violent fit of the gout, accompanied with 
a fever. All thefe circumftances conftrained 
him to yield to the importunities of his crew, 
and ^o alter his courfe to the north -weft, in 
order to reach of the Caribbee iflands, where 
he might refit, and be fupplied with proyifionsn* 

Difcovers the continent of America. 

On the firft of Auguft, the man ftationed 
in the round, top furprifed them with the joyful 
cry of land. They ftood towards it, and difco- 
vered a confiderable ifland , which the Admiral 
called Trinidad, a name it ftill retains. It lies' 
on the coaft of Guiana , near the mouth of t,he 
Orinoco. This , though a river only of the 
third or fourth magnitude in the New World,, 
far furpaffes any of the ftreams in our hemi- 
fpnere. It rolls towards the ocean fuch a vaft 
body of water, and rufhes into it with fuch 
impetuous force, that when it meets the tide^ 
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which on that coaft rifes to an uncommon height, 
their colliiion occafions a fwell and agitation of 
the waves no lefs furprifing than formidable. In 
this conflift , the irrefiftible torrent of the river 
fo far prevails , that it frefhens. the ocean many 
leagues with its flood q), Columbus, before 
he could perceive the danger, was entangled 
among thofe adverfe currents and tempeftuous 
leaves, and it was with the utmoft difficulty 
that he efcaped through 2^ narrow ftrait, which 
appeared fo tremendous, that he called it La 
Boca del Drago. As foon as the conilemation 
which this occaiioned permitted him to refleft 
upon the nature of an appearance fo extraordi^^ 
nary , he difcerned in it a fource of comfort and 
hope. He juftly concluded, that futSh a vaft 
body of water as this river contained » could 
not be fupplied by any ifland , but muft flow 
through a country of immenfe extent, and of 
confequence , that he was now arrived at that 
continent which it had long been the objeft of 
his wifhes to difcover* Full of this idea, hc^ 
ilood to the weft along the coaft of thofe pror 
vinces which are now known by the names of 
Paria and Cumana. He landed in feveral places^ 
and bad fome intercourfe with the people, who 
refembled thofe of Hifpaniola in their appearance 
and manner of life. They whore, as orna- 
ments , fmall plates of gold and jiearls of con- 
fiderable value , which they willingly exchanged 

q) Gumilla HiA. de 1* Orenoque , torn. i. p. 14* 
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for European toys. They feemed to poflefd 
a better underftandmg , and greater courage, 
than the inhabitants of the iflands. The coun- 
try produced four-footed animals of feveral 
kinds , as well as a great variety of fowls and 
fruits r). The' admiral was fo much delighted 
with its beauty and fertility, that with the 
warm enthufiafm of a dicoverer, he imagined 
it to be the paradife defcribed in Scripture, 
which the Almighty chofe for the refidence of 
man, while he retained innocence that rendered 
him worthy of fuch a habitation s). Thus Co- 
lumbus had the glory not only of difeovering to 
mankind the exiftence of a New World, but 
made confiderable progrefs towards a perfeft 
knowledge of it; and was the firft man who 
condufted the Spaniards to that vaft continent 
which has been the chief feat of their empire, 
and the fource of their treafures in this quarter 
of the globe. The fhattered condition of his 
fhips, fcarcity of proviiions, his own infirmi- 
ties , together with the impatience of his crew, 
prevented him from purfuing his difcoveries any 
farther , and made it neceffary to bear away for 
Hifpaniola. In his way thither he difcovered 
the iflands of Cubagua and Margarita, which 
afterwards became remarkable for their pearl- 
fifhey. (Auguft 30.) When he arrived at Hi- 

r) Herrera, dec. i. lib. Hi. c. 9. lo. ii. Life of Columbus, 

c. 66 - 73- 
>£) Herrcra* dee. x. \\b. iii. c. is. Goii^iara, c. 84* See NOX^l 

XXI. 
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fpaniola, he' was wafted to an extreme degree 
-with fatigue and ficknefs ; but found the affairs 
of the colony in fuch a fituation , as afforded 
him no profpefl: of enjoying that repofe of 
which he ilood fo much in need. 

State of Hifpaniola on his arrival there. 

Many revolutions had happened in that coun« 
try during his abfence. His brother, the Ade- 
lantado , in confequence of an advice which the 
Admiral gave before his departure, had remo- 
ved the colony from Ifabella to a more commo- 
dious ftation, on the oppofite fide of the ifland, 
and laid the foundation of St. Domingo u), whioh 
was long the moft confiderable European town 
in the New World, and the feat of the fupreme 
courts in the Spanish dominions there. As foon 
as the Spaniards were eftablifhed in this new 
fettlement, the Adelantado, that they might 
neither languifh in aftivity, nor have leifure to 
form new cabals, marched into thofe parts of 
the ifland which his brother hat not yet vifited 
or reduced to obedience. As the people were 
unable to refift, they fubmitted e^ery where tq 
the tribute which he impofed. But they foon 
found the burden to be fo intolerable, that, 
overawed as they were by the fuperiof power 
of their oppreffors, they took arms againft: them, 
Thofe infurreftions , however, were not formi* 

h) p. Martyr, decad. p, 56, 
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dable. A confIi3: with timid and naked Indians 
was neither dangerous nor of doubtful iiTue. 

Mutiny of Roldan. 

But while the Adelantado was employed 
againft them in the field 9 a mutiny, of ^n 
afpe6k far more alarming, broke out among the 
Spaniards. The ringleader of it was Francis 
Roldan, whom Columbus had placed in a fta- 
tion which required him to be the guardian of 
order and tranquillity in the colony. A turbu- 
lent and inconfiderate ambition precipitated him 
into this defperate meafure , fo unbecoming his 
rank. The arguments which he employed to 
f Induce his countrymen were frivolous and ill- 
founded. He accufed Columbus and his two 
brothers of arrogance and feverity; he preten- 
ded that they aimed at eftablifhing an indepen- 
dent dominion in the country; he taxed them 
with an intention of cutting off part of the Spa- 
niard's by hunger and fatigue, that they might 
piore eafily reduce the remainder to fubjeftion ; 
he reprefent^d it as unworthy of Caftilians, to 
remain the tame and palfive flaves of three Ge- 
noefe adventurers. As men have always a pro- 
penfity to impute the hardfhips , of which they 
feel the preffure , to the mifconduft of their ru- 
lers ; as every nation views with a jealous eye 
the power and exaltation of foreigners, Roldan*s 
infinuation made a deep impreflion on his coun- 
trymen. His character and rank added weight 
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to them. A confiderable number of the Spa- 
niards made choice of him as their leader ; and 
taking arms againft the AdelantAdo and his bro- 
ther, feized the king's magazine of provifions, 
and endeavoured to furprife the fort a St. Do- 
mingo. This was preferved by the vigilance 
and courage of Don Diego Columbus. The mur 
tineers were obliged to retire to the province 
of Xaragua, where they continued not only to 
difclaim the Adelantado's authority themfelves, 
but excited the Indians to throw off the yoke w). 
Such was the diftrafted ilate of the colony 
when Columbus landed at St. Domingo. He 
was aftonifhed to find that the three f hips which 
he had difpatched from the Canaries were not 
yet arrived. By the unfkilfulnefs of the pilots, 
and the violence of currents, they had been 
carried a hundred and fixty miles to the weft 
of St. Domingo , and forced to take f helter in 
a harbour of the province of Xaragua, where 
Roldan and his feditious followers were canto- 
ned. Roldan carefully concealed from the 
commanders of the f hips his infurreftion againft 
the Adelantado , and employing his utmoft ad- 
drefs to gain their confidence , perfuaded theni 
to fet on fhore a confiderable part of the new 
fettlers whom they brought over , that they 
might proceed by land to St. Domingo. It re- 
quired but few arguments to prevail with thofer 

W) Herrera, dec. I. lib. iii. c. 5 - g. Life of Columbus , c 74 -^ 7?« 
Gomara , c, aj, P. Martyr , p. 78. - • 
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men to efpoufe his caufe. They were the re- 
fufe of the jails of Spain , to whom idlenefs, 
licentioufnefs , and deeds of violence, were fa- 
miliar ; and they returned eagerly to a courfe 
of life nearly refembling that to which they had 
been accuftomed. The commanders of the fhips 
perceiving, when it was too late, their impru-e 
dence in difembarking fo many of their mefa, 
ftood away for St. Domingo , and got fafe into 
the port a few days after the Admiral ; but their 
ftock of provifions was fo wafted during a voy-t 
age of fuch long continuance, th^t they brought 
little relief to the colony x), 

Compofed by the prudent condufb of Columbus, 

By this junftion with a band of fuch bold 
and defperate aflbciates , Roldan became extre- 
mely formidable , and no lefs extravagant in his 
demands. Columbus, though filled with refent- 
ment at his ingratitude;^ and highly exafperated 
"by the infolence of his followers, madenohafte 
to take the field. He trembled at the thoughts 
of kindling the flames of a civil war, in which, 
whatever party prevailed , the power and ftrength 
of both mud be fo much wafted, as might en- 
courage the common ^nemy to unite and com-^- 
plete their deftrufkion. At the fame time, he 
obferved, that the prejudices and paflions which 
incited the rebels to take arms , had fo far in- 
lefted thofe who ftill adhered to him, that ma- 

x) Utrrtrgi, jecad. i. lib. iii. c, u. Life of Colui»bu» , e. ?8. 79f 
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ny of them were adverfe^ and all cold to th* 
fervice. From fuch fentiments , with refpeft to 
the public intereft , as well as from this view of 
his own iitaation , he chofe to negociate rather 
than to fight. By a feafonable proclamation, 
offering free pardon to fuch as fhould merit it 
by returning to their duty , he made impreflion 
upon fome of the malcontents* By engaging to 
grant fuch as fhould defire in the liberty of re- 
turning to Spain, he allured all thofe unfortu- 
nate adventurers, who, from fickhefs and dis^ 
appointment , were difgufted with the country, 
-By promifmg to reeftablifh Roldan in his for^ 
mer office, he foothed his pride ; and by com- 
plying with moft of his demands in behalf of his 
followers ^ he fatisfied their avarice. Thus, gra- 
dually and without bloodfhed , but after many 
tedious negociations, he diflblved this dangerouit 
combination which threatened the colony with 
ruin; and reftored the appearance of order, re- 
gular governments , and tranquillity y). 

A new mode of fettlement eftablifhed* 

^ 

(1499) In confequence of this agreenent 
with the mutineers, lands were allotted theih 
in different parts of the ifland, and the Indians 
fettled in each diftrift were appointed to culti* 
•vate a certain portion of ground for the ufe of 
tbofe new mafters. The performance of this 

7> HerrerA « d€$t l. Mf* »i, 9, 13, 14^ Life of Coknbt}^ 
«. >So. lit. 
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work was fubftituted in place of the tribute for- 
merly impofed ; and how neceffary foever fuch 
a regulation might be in a fickly and feeble co- 
lony, it introduced among the Spaniards the 
Repartimientos , or diftributions of Indians efta- 
blifhed by them in all their fettlements , which 
brought numberlefs calamities upon that unhap« 
py people, and fubjefted them to the moft griev- 
ous oppreflion z). This was not the only bad 
effeft of the infurreftion in Hifpaniola ; it pre- 
vented Columbus from profecuting his difcove- 
ries on the continent, as felf-prefervation ob- 
liged him to keep near his perfon his brother 
the Adelantado, and the failors whom he intend- 
ed to have employed in that fervice. As foon 
as his affairs would permit, he fent fome of his 
fhips to Spain with ajournalofthe voyage which 
he had made , a defcription of the new coun- 
tries which he had difcovered , a chart of the 
coaft along which he had failed , and fpecimens 
of the gold, the pearls, and other curious or 
valuable produftions which he had acquired by 
trafficking with the natives. At the fame time 
he tranfmitted an account of the infurreftion in 
Hifpaniola ; he accufed the mutineers not only 
of having thrown the colony into fuch violent 
convulfions as threatened its diffolution , but of 
having obftrufted every attempt towards difco« 
very and improvement, by their unprovoked re- 
tiellion againll their fuperior^ and propofed fe» 

i) Herrera, dec.i, lib.iU. c«i4. &c. 
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veral regulations for the better governnfient of 
the iflandy as well as the extinftion of that mu- 
tinous fpirity which, though fupprefied at pre- 
fent , might foon burft out with additional rage. 
Roldan and his afTociates did not negledt to con- 
vey to Spain by the fame fhips, an apology 
for their own conduft, together with their re- 
criminations upon the Admiral and his brothers* 
Unfortunately for the honour of Spain , and the 
bappinefs of Columbus, the latter gained moft 
credit in the court of Ferdinand and Ifabella, and 
produced unexpefted efFefis a). 

The Yoyage of Vafco de vGama to the Eaft Indies » by the Cape 

of Good Hope. 

But^ previous to thefe events had appened 
which merit attention ,. both on account of their 
own importance, and their conne6tion with the 
hiftory of the New World* While Columbus 
was engaged in his fucceflive voyages to the 
weft, the fpirit of difcovery did not languifh in 
Portugal, the kingdom where it firft acquired 
vigour, and became enterprifing. S^lf-condem- 
nation and regret were not the only fentiments 
to which the fuccefs of Columbus , and refle- 
ftion upon their own imprudence in rejefting 
bis propofals, gave rife among the Pprtuguefe. 
They excited a generous emulation to fi^afs 
bis performances, and an ardent de£re to make 

i) Herrera, dec, I, liy.Ul. ^.X4, Banzou, Hift. IQov. OrV 
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fome reparation to their country for their owA 
error. With this view, Emmanuel, who in- 
herited the enterprifing genius of his predeceC* 
fors, perfifted in their grand fclieme of opening 
a pafiage to the Eaft Indies by the Cape of Good 
Hope ; and foon after his acceffion to the throne^ 
■equipped a fquadron for that important voyage. 
■He gave the command of it to Vafco de Gama^ 
a man of noble birth , poffeffed of virtue , pru- 
dence and courage, equal to. the ftation. The 
fquadron , like all thofe fitted out for difcovery 
in the infancy of navigation, was extremely 
feeble, confifting only of three veflels , of nei- 
ther burden nor force adequate to the fervice. 
As the Europeans were at that time little ac- 
quainted with the courfe of the tracie- wind sand 
periodical monfoons, which render navigation 
in the Atlantic ocean, as well as in the fea that 
feparates Africa from India, at fome feafons eafy, 
and at others not only dangerous , but almoft 
inpra&icable , the time chofen for Gama's de- 
parture was the moft improper during the whole 
year. (1497) He fet fail from Lifbon on the 
ninth of July, and ftanding towards the fouth, 
had to ftruggle for four months with contrary 
winds, before he could reach the Cape of Good 
Hope. (Nov. 2io.) Here their violence began to 
ab^wl; and during an interval of calm weather, 
Gama doubled that formidable promontory, which 
had fo long been the boundary of navigation , 
and direfled his courfe towards the north-eatr, 

along 
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ktong the African coaft. He touched at fevcral 
ports ; and after various adventures , which the 
-Portuguefe hiftorians relate with high but juft 
encomiums upon his conduft and intrepidity , 
he. came to anchor before the city of Melinda, 
Throughout all the vaft countries which extend 
along the coaft of Africa, from the river Sene- 
gal to the confines of Zanguehar,,4he Portu- 
guefe had found a race of men rude and uncul- 
tivated , ftrangers to letters , to arts and com- 
merce, and differing from the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope , lio lefs in their features and complexion , 
than in their manners and inftltutlons. Asi they 
advanced from this , tfcey obferved ,. to their in- 
expreflible joy, that the human farm gradually 
altered and improved , the Afiatic features be- 
gan to predominate , marks of civilization ap- 
peared, letters were known, the Mahometan 
religion was eftablifhed, and a commerce, far 
from being inconfiderable , was carried on. At 
that time feveral veffels from India were in the 
port of Melinda. Gama now purfued his toyage 
with almoft abfolute, certainty of fuccefs , and, 
under tlie conduS: of a Mahometan pilot, arrived 
at Calecut, upon the coaft of Malabar, on the 
twenty-fecond of May one thoufand four hun- 
dred and ninety eight. What he beheld of the 
wealth, the populoufnefs , the cultivation, the 
induftry and arts of this highly civilized coun- 
try , far furpaffed any idea that he had formed; 
from the imperfeft accounts which the Eur<>« 
Robertson Vol. I; N 
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peans had hitherto received of it. Bat as he 
polTefled neither fufficient force to attempt a 
fettlementy nor pr6per commodities with which 
he could carry on commerceof any confequence, 
he haftened hack to Portugal , with an account 
of his fuccefs in performing a voyage the lon- 
geft, as well as moft difficult, that had ever 
been mad#(ince the firft invention of navigation. 
He landed at Lifbon on the fourteenth of Se- 
ptember one thoufand four hundred and ninety- 
nine f two years two months and five days from 
the time he left that port a). 

Thus, during the courfe of the fifteenth 
century, mankind made greater progrefs in ex- 
ploring the ftate of the habitable globe, than in 
all the ages which had elapfed previous to that 
period. The fpirit of difcovery , feeble at firft 
and caudous , moved within a very narrow fphe- 
re , and made its efforts with hefitation and ti- 
midity. Encouraged by fuccefs , it became ad- 
venturous, and boldly extended its operations. 
In the courfe of its progreflion , it continued to 
acquire vigour, and aivanced at length with a 
rapidity and force which burft through all the 
limits within which ignorance and fear had hi- 
therto circumfcribed the aftivity or the human 
race. Almoft fifty years were employed' by the 
Portuguefe in creepit)^ along the coaft of Africa 
from Cape Non to Cape de Verd, the latter of 
which lies only twelve degrees to the fouth of 

a) Ramiifio , vol. 1. XZ9, D. 
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thjB former. In lefs than thirty years they ven- 
tured beyond the equinoftial line into another 
hemiijihere , and penetrated to th^ foathern ex- 
tremity of Africa, at the diftance of fourty-nine 
degrees from Cape de Verd, Daring the lafl: 
feven years of the century, a New World was 
difcovered in the weft , not inferior in extent to 
all the parts of the earth with which mankind 
were at that time acquainted. In the eaft, un-^ 
known feas and countries were found out, and 
a communication y long delired , but hitherto 
concealed , was opened between Europe and the 
opulent regions of India. In comparifon with 
events fo wonderful and unexpefled , all that 
had hitherto been deemed great or fplendM,, 
faded away and difappeared, Vaft objefts now 
prefented themfelves. The human mind, rouzed 
and interefted by the profpeft, engaged with 
ardour in purfuit of them, and exetted its aftive 
powers in a new direction. 

Difcoveries carried on io Spain by private adventurers. 

This fpirit of enterprife , though but newly 
awakened in Spain, began foon to operate ex- 
tenfively. All the attempts towards difcovery 
made in that kingdom , had hitherto been car- 
ried on by Columbus alone , and at the expence 
of the fovereign. But now private adventurers^ 
allured by the. magnificent defcriptions he gave 
of the regions which he had vifited , as well as 
l>y the fpecimens of their wealth which he pro** 

N a 
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duced f offered to fit out fquadrons at their own 
rifkj and to go in queft of new countries. The 
Spanifli coi;rt • whofe fcanty revenues were ex- 
haufted by the charge of its expeditions to the 
New World , which , though they opened vaft 
profpefts of future benefit, yielded a very fpar- 
ing return of prefent profit, was extremely wil- 
ling to devolve the burden of difcovery upon its 
fubjefts. It feized with joy an opportunity of 
rendering the avarice , the ingenuity and ef- 
forts of projeflors, inftrumental in promoting 
defigns of certain advantage to the public, though 
of doubtful fuccefs with refpeft to themfelves. 

Ojeda the firft of thefe; 

One of the firft propofitions of this kind 
was made by Alonfo de Ojeda , a gallant and 
aftive officer, who had accompanied Columbus 
in his fecond voyage. His rank and chara6ber 
procured him fuch credit with the merchants of 
Seville, that they undertook to equip four fhips^ 
provided he could obtain the royal licence , au- 
thorifing the voyage. The powerful patronage 
of the bifhop of Badajos eafily fecured fuccefs 
in a fuit fo agreable to the court. Without 
confulting Columbus, or regarding the rights 
and jurifdifbion which he had acquired by the 
capitulation in one thoufand four hundred and 
. ninety- two, Ojeda was permitted to fet put for 
the New World. In order to direft his courfe, 
the bifhop communicated to him the Admiral's 
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journal of his laft voyage, and hi$ charts of the 
countries which he had difcovered. (1499 May») 
Ojeda ftruck out into no new path of navigation, 
but adhering fervilely to the route which Co-» 
lumbus had taken, arrived on •the coaft of Paria, 
He traded .with the natives, and ftanding to the 
weft, proceeded as far as Cape de Vela, and 
ranged along a coniiderable extent of coaft be- 
yond that on which Columbus had touched. Ha- 
ving thus afcertained the opinion of Columbus , 
that this country was a part of the continent, 
Ojeda returned (1499. 06kober) by way of Hi- 
fpaniola to Spain, with fome reputation as a dU 
fcoverer, but with little benefit to thofe whq 
had raifed the funds for the Expedition b). 

Is accompanied by Amerigo Vefpucci. 

Amerigo Vefpucci, a Florentine gentleman, 
accompanied Ojeda in this voyage. In what fta« 
tion he ferved , is uncertain ; but as he was an 
experienced failor, and eminently fkilful in all 
the fciences fubfervient to navigation , he feems 
to have acquired fuch authority among his com- 
panions, that they willingly allowed him to have 
a chief fhare in direfting their operations during 
the voyage. Soon after his return, he tranfmit- 
ted an account of his adventures and difcoverics 
to one of his countrymen; and labouring with 
the vanity of a traveller to magnify his own ex- 
ploits, he had the addrefs and confidence to fra^ 

b) Herrera, dec. l lib. iv. c. 1.3. 
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me- his narrative, fo as to make it appear that 
he had the glory of having firft difcovered the 
continent in the New World. Amerigo's account 
was drawn up not only with art, but with fo- 
xne elegance. It contained an amuling hiftory 
of his voyage^ and judicious obferyations upon 
the natural produftions, the inhabitants, and 
the cuftoms of the countries which he had vi- 
fited. As it was the firft defcription of any part 
of the New World that was publifhed , a per- 
formance fo well calculated to gratify the paf* 
fion of mankind for what is new and marvellous, 
circulated rapidly, and was rekd with admira- 
tion. 

From whom the name of America is given to the New World. 

The country of which Amerigo was fuppo- 
fed to be the difcoverer, came gradually to be 
.called by his name. The caprice of mankind, 
often as unaccouhtable as unjuft , has perpe- 
tuated this error. By the univerfal confent of 
nations , America is the name beftowed on this 
new quarter of the globe. The bold pretenfions 
of a fortunate impoftor have robbed the difcove- 
rer of the New World of a diftinftion which 
belonged to him. The name of Amerigo has 
fupplanted that of Columbus ; and mankind may 
regret an aft of injuftice , which , having recei- 
ved the fanftion of time , it is now too late to 
redrefs c). 

e> Se« NOTE XXU. 
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Voyage of Alonfo NIgno. . 

During the fame year, another voyage of 

ffcovery ^as undertaken. Columbus not only 
troduced the fpirit of naval enterprife into 
Spain, but all the firft adventurers who diftixi- 
guifhed themfelves in this'new career were form- 
ed, by hid inftru^ons, and acquired in his voya- 
ges the fkill and information which qualified 
them to imitate his exathple^ Alonfo Nigna, 
who had ferved under the Admiral in his lait 
expedition , fitted out, in conjun6lion with Chri- 
fi:opher Guerra, a merchant of Seville, a fingle 
fhip, and failed to the coaft of Paria. This voya- 
ge feems to have been conduced with greater 
attention to private emolument, than to any 
general or national objeft, Nigno and Guerra 
made no difcoveries of any importance; but they 
brought home fuch a return of gold and pearls , 
as inflamed their countrymen with the defire of 
engaging in fimilar adventures d). 

• 

Of Vincent Yanei Pinzon. 

^ (1500. January 13.) Soon after, Vincent Ya- 
nez Pinzon, one of the Admiral's companions in 
his firft voyage, failed from Palos with four fhips. 
He ftood boldly towards the fouth, and was the 
firft Spaniard who ventured to crofs the equino- 
6tial line ; but he feems to have landed on no- 
part of the coaft beyond the mouth of the Ma- 

d) p. Martyr, dec. p. 8?. Herrera> dec< x. lib. It. c. $• 
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ragnon , or ri\^er of the Amazons. All thefct 
navigators adopted the erroneous theory of Co-, 
lumbus , and believed that the countries which 
they had difcovered wece part of the vaft cod^ 
tinent of India e). 

The Poftuguefe difcover Brafil. 

s 

During the laft year of the fifteenth centu- 
ry, that fertile diftrift of America, on the con- 
fines of which Knzon bad ftope fliort , was 
more fully difcovered. The fuccefsful voyage 
of Gama to the Eafl: Indies having encouraged 
the king of Portugal to fit out a fleet fo power- 
ful, as not only to carry on trade, but to at- 
tempt conquell, he gave the command of it to 
t^edro Alvarez Cabral. It order to avoid the 
coaft of Africa , were he was certain of meeting 
with variable breezes , or frequent calms, which 
might retard his voyage , Cabral ftood out to 
fea, and kept fo far to the weft, that, to his 
furprife , he found himfelf upon the fhore of an 
unknown country, in the tenth degree beyond* 
the line. He Imagined, at firft , that it was 
fome ifland in the Atlantic ocean hitherto un- 
obferved; but, proceeding along its coaft for 
feveral days , he was led gradually to believe , 
that a country fo extenfive formed a part of fo- 
me great continent. This latter opinion was 
well founded. The country with which he fell 
in belongs to that province in South America 

•) Herrert» dec.i. lib. iv. c.6. P. Martyr, dec. p. 95. 
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now known by the iiame of BrafiL He landed'; 
and having formed a very high idea of the fer- 
tility of the foil, and agr«eablenefs of the cli- 
mate, he took poffeflion of it for the crown of 
Portugal, and difpatched a fhip to Lifbon with 
an account of this event, which appeared to be 
no lefs important than it was unexpefted f), 
Columbus's difcovery*of the New .World was the 
effort of an aftive genius , enlightened by fcien- 
ce, guided by experience, and afting upon a 
|*egular plan, executed ^ith no lefs courage 
than perfeverance. But from this adventure of 
the Portuguefe, it appears that chance might 
have accomplifhed that great defign , which it 
is now the pride of human reafon to have for- 
med and perfefted. If the fagacity of Colum- 
bus had not conducted mankind to America, Ca- 
bral, by a fortunate accident, might have led 
them a few years latter, to the knowledge Qf 
that extenfive continent g). 

Machinations againfl Columbus. 

While the Spaniards and Portuguefe, by 
tkofe fucceffive voyages , were daily acquiring 
more enlarged ideas of the extent and opulence 
of that quarter of the globe which Columbus 
had made knbwn to them, he himfelf, far from, 
enjoying the tranquillity and honours with which 
his fervices fhould have been recompenfed, w^S 

f) Herrera, dec. i. lib. iv. c. 7. 

g) Herrera» dec. i. lib.yii. c5» 
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^niggling with every diftreft in whicfa the envy 
and malevolence of the people under his com- 
mand y or the ingratikide of the conrt \vhich he 
ferved , could involve him. Though the paci- 
fication with Reldan broke the union and week-' 
ened the force of the mutineers , it did not ex- 
tirpate the feeds of difcord out of the ifland* 
Several of the malcontents continued in arms, 
refufing to fubmit to the Admiral. He and his 
brothers were obliged to take the field alterna- 
tely , in order to chtck their inciirfions , or to 
punifh their crimes. The perpetual occupation 
and difquiet which this created, prevented him 
from giving due attention to the dangerous ma- 
chinations of his enemies in the court of Spain. 
A good number of fach as werd moft dilTatisfied 
with his adminillration , had embraced the op- 
portunity of returning -to Europe with the fhips 
which he difpatched from St. Domingo. The 
final difappointmcnt of all their hoj)es inflamed 
the rage of thefe infortunate adventurers againfl 
Columbus to the utmofl pitch. Their poverty 
and diilrefs, by exciting compaflion^ rendered 
their accufations credible , and their complaints 
interefling* They teamed Ferdinand and Ifabel- 
]a xncefTantly with memorials, containing the 
detail of their own grievances, and the articles 
of their charge againft Columbus. Whenever 
.either the king or queen appeared in public, 
they furrounded them in a tumultuary manner, 
infilling with importunate clamours for payment 
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of the arrears due to them, and demanding 
vengeance upon the author of their fufferings. 
They infulted the Admiral's fons wherever they 
met them , reproaching them as the offfpring 
of the projeftor, whofe fatal curiofity had dico- 
vered thofe pernicious regions which drained 
Spain of its wealth, and would prove the grave 
of its people. Thefe avowed endeavours of the 
malcontents from America to ruin Columbus, 
were feconded by the fecret, but more dange- 
rous iniinuations of that party among the cour- 
tiers , which had always thwarted his fchemes, 
and envied his fuccefs and credit h). 

Their influence on Ferdinand and Ifabellt. 

Ferdinand was difpofed to Men, not only 
with a willing, but wit a partial ear, to thefe 
accufations. Notwithftanding the flattering ac- 
counts which Columbus had given of the riches 
of America, the remittances from it had hither- 
to been fo fcanty , that they fell far fhort of de- 
fraying the expence of the armaments fitted out. 
The glory of the difcovery, together with the 
profpeft of remote commercial advantages, was 
all that ^pain had yet received in return for the 
efforts which fhe had made. But time had al- 
ready diminifhedtheilrilfenfations of joy which 
thft difcovery of a New World occalioned , and 
fame alone was not au object to fatisfy the cold 
intereiled mind of Ferdinand* The nature of 

h) Life of Columbus, c.85. 
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commerce was then fo little underftood , that, 
where immediate gain was not acquired, the 
hope of diftant benefit, or of flow and moderate 
returns , was totally difregarded, Ferdinand 
confidered Spain, on this account, as having 
loft by the enterprife of Columbus , and impu- 
ted it to his mifconduft aiid incapacity for go* 
vernment, that a country abounding in gold 
had yielded nothing of value to its conquerors. 
Even Ifabella, who, from the favourable opi- 
nion which fhe eil^ertained of Columbus, had 
uniformly protefted him , was fhaken at length 
by the number and boldnefs of his accufers, and 
began to fufpeft that a difaffeftion fo general 
muft have been occafioned by real grievances, 
which called for redrefs. The bifhop of Bada- 
jos , with his ufual animofity againft Columbus, 
encouraged thefe fu(]picions, and confirmed them. 

» 

Fatal effeas of this. 

As foon as the. queen- began to give way to 
the torrent of calumny, a refolution fatal to Co- 
lumbus was taken. Francis de Bovadilla, a 
knight of Calatrava, was appointed to repair to 
Hifpaniola, with full powers to inquire into the 
conduft of Columbus, and, if he fhould find 
the charge of mal - adminiftration proved , to fu- 
perfede him, and affume the government oLthe 
ifland. It was impoflible to efcape condemna- 
tion , when this prepofterous commiflion made 
\^ the intereft of the judge to pronounce the per* 
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fon whom he was fent to try, guUty^ Though 
Columbus had now compofed all the diiTenlions 
in the ifland ; though he had brought both Spa- , 
niards and Indians to /ubmit peaceably to his 
government; though he had made fuch eifeftual 
proviiion for working the mines, and cultiva- 
ting the country , as would have fecured a con- 
Uderable revenue to the king, as well as large 
profits to individuals, Bovadilla, without deig- 
ning to attend to the nature of merit of thofe 
fervices , difeovered , from the moment that he 
landed in Hifpaniola^ a determined purpofe of 
treating him as a criminal. He took poiTeirioa 
of the Admiral's houfe in St. Domingo, from 
which its mailer happened at that time to be 
abfent , and (eized his efTefbs , as if his guilt 
had been already fully proved; he rendered 
himfelf mailer of the fort and of the king's ilo- 
res by violence ; he required all perfons to 
acknowledge him as fupreme governor ; he fet 
at liberty the prifoners confined by the Admiral^ 
and fummoned him to appear before his tribu- 
nal, in order to anfwer for his condu6l, tranfw 
mitting to him together with the fummons, a 
copy of the royal mandate , by which Columbus 
was enjoined to yield implicit obedience to his 
commands. 

Coluinbus fent in chains to Spain, 

Columbus , though deeply afFefled with th^ 
ingratitude and injuftice of Ferdlnabd and Ifa-w 
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bella , did not hefitate a moment about his own 
conduft. He fubmitted to the will of his fo- 
vereigns with a refpeftfal filence, and repaired 
direftly to the court of <ifhat violent and partial 
judge whom they had authorifed to try him. Bo* 
vadilla, without admitting him into his prefence^ 
ordered him inftantly to be arrelledy to be loa- 
ded with chains , and hurried on board a fhip. 
Even under this humiliating reverfe of fortune^ 
the firmnefs of mind which diftinguifhes the 
character of Columbus » did not forfake him. 
Confcious of his own integrity, and folacing 
himfelf with reflefting upon the great things 
which he had atchieved, he endured this infult 
offered to his charafter, not only with compo- 
fiire, but with dignity. Nor had he the con- 
folation of fympathy to mitigate his fufferings, 
Bovadilla had already rendered himfelf fo extre- 
mely popular, by granding various immunities 
to the colony, by liberal donations of Indians 
to all who applied for them , and by relaxing 
the reins of difcipline and government, that the 
Spaniards, who were moftly adventurers, whom 
their indigence or crimes had impelled to aban«* 
don their native country , expreffed the moft in- 
decent fatisfaftion with the difgrace and inpri- 
fonment of Columbus. They flattered themfel- 
ves, that now they fhould enjoy an uncontrou- 
led liberty, more faital)le to ^heir difpofition 
and former habits of life. Among perfons thus 
prepared to cenfure the ptQceedings, and to 
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afperfe the charafter of Columbus, Bovadilla 
trollefked the materials for a charge againft him. 
AH accufatiops, the moil improbable, as well 
as inconfiftent, were received. No informer, 
however infamous , was rejefted. Th6 refi^lt 
of this inqueft, no lefs indecent than partial^ 
he tranfmitted to Spain. At the fame time, he 
ordered Columbus , with his two brothers ^ to 
be carried thither in fetters; and, adding cruel- 
ty to infult, he confined them in different fhips^ 
and excluded them from the comfort of that 
friendly intercourfe which might have foothed 
their common diflrefs. But while the Spaniards 
in Hifpaniola viewed the arbitrary and infolent 
proceedings of Bovadilla with a general appro- 
bation , which reflefts difhonour upon their na- 
me and country, one man ftill retained the me- 
mory of the great anions which Columbus had 
performed, and was touched with the fentiment* 
of veneration and pity due to his rank , his age, 
and his merit. Alonfo de Vallejo, the captain 
of the veiTel on board which the Admiral was 
confined , as foon as he was clear of the ifland, 
approached his prifoner with gr^at refpeft, and 
offered to releafe him from the fetters Vith 
which he was unjuftly loaded, „ No, " replied 
Columbus, with a generous indignation, „I wear 
thefe irons in confequence of an order from my 
fovereigns. They fliall find me as obedient to 
ibis as to their other injunaioni. JPy their 
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command I have been confined ^ and their cDm^ 
mand alone fhall fet me at liberty i)« ** 

Set at liberty , but deprived of all authority. 

Fortunately, the voyage to Spain was ex- 
tremely fhort. As foon as Ferdinand and Ifa- 
bella were informed thatColambus was brought 
home a prifoner, and in chains , perceived at 
once what .univerfal aftonifhment this ev^nt muft 
occafion 9 and what an impreiTion to their difad- 
vantage it muft make. All Europe , they fore- 
fawy would be filled with indignation at this 
ungenerous requital of a man who had perfor- 
med anions worthy of the higheft recompence, 
and would exclaim againfi: the injuftice of the 
nation , to which he had been fuch an eminent 
benefa6lor9 as well as againft the ingratitude' 
of the princes whofe reign he had rendered il- 
luftrlous. Afliamed ^f their own conduft , and 
eager not only to make fome reparation for this 
injury, but to efface the ftain which it might 
fix upon their character, they inftantly iflfued 
orders to fet Columbus at liberty, invited him 
to court, and remitted money to enable him to 
appear there in a manner fuitable tQ his rank. 
When he entered the royal prefence, Columbus 
threw himfelf at the feet of his fiivereigns. He 
remained for fome time filent ; the various paf- 

fions 

' i) Lire of Columbus, c. 8<5. Herrera, dec.i. lib.iv. Ci-iU 
Gomara Hift. c. 23. Oviedo , lib. iii. c. 6. . 
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lions which agitated his mind fuppreifing his 
poller of utterance. At length he recovered 
himfelf , and vindicated his conduft in a long 
difcourfe , producing the fnoft fatisfying prooft 
.of his own integrity as well as good intention, 
and evidence^ no lefs clear » of the malevolence 
of his enemies > who, not fatisfied with having 
ruined bis fortune, laboured to deprive him of 
what alone was now left . his honour and his 
fame» Ferdinand received him with decent ci>* 
vility , and Ifabella. with tendernefs and refpefti 
They both expreffed their forrow for what had 
happened , difavowed their knowledge of it, 
and joined inpromiling him prote6tion and fu-^ 
ture favour. But though they inftantly degra-» 
ded Bovadilla^ in order to remove from them-^^ 
felves any fufpicion of having authorifed his 
violent proceedings , they did not reftore to Co- 
lumbus his jurifdidtion and privileges as viceroy 
of thofe countries which he had difcovered« 
Though willing to appear the avengers of Co-* 
lumbus's wrongs ; that illiberal jealoufy , which 
prompted them to inveft Bovadilla with fuch 
authority as put it in his power to treat the 
Admiral with indignity, ftUl fubfifted* They 
were afraid to truft a man to whom they were 
fo highly indebted , and retaining him at court, 
under various pretexts , they appointed Nicho-^ 
las de Ovando, a knight of the military order 
of Alcantara , governor of Hifpaniola k)4 

k) Herrera, dec. i. lib. it. c.io-ia. Life nf Columbus « c.87* 
ftoQERTSOW Vol. L O 
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Columbus was deeply afFefted with this new 
injury 9 which came from hands that feemed to 
be employed in making reparation for his paft 
fufferings. The fenfibillty with which great 
minds feel every thing that implies any fufpi«- 
tion of their integrity , or that Wears the afpeft 
of an affront 9 is exquiiite« Columbus had ex^ 
perienced both from the Spaniards; and their 
ungenerous conduft exafperated him to fuch % 
degree , that he could no longer conceal the 
fentiments whicji it excited. Wherever he 
went 9 he carried about with him, as a memo* 
rial of their ingratitude, thofe fetters with which 
he had been loaded. They were conftantly 
hung up in his chamber,' and he gave orders 
that when he died* they fhould be buried in 
his grave 1). 

Progrefs of difcovery. Jamiary 1501. 

Meanwhile, the fpirit of difcovery, not- 
with landing the fevere check which it received 
by the ungenerous treatment of the man who 
firft excited it in Spain, continued aftive and 
vigorous. Roderigo de Baftidas , a perfon of 
diftinftion, fitted out two fiiips in co-partnery 
with John de laCofa, who having ferved under 
the Admiral in two of his voyages, was deem- 
ed the moft fkilfUl pilot in Spain.- They fteer- 
ed direftly towards the cdntinent, arrived on 
the coaft of Paria , and proceeding to the weft» 

1) Lift of Columbus , c. g6. p. {77. 
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difcovered all the coaft of the province no^ 
known by the name of Tierra Firma, from Cape 
de Vela to the gulf of Darien. Not long after 
Ojeda, with his former affociate Amerigo Ve- 
Ipucci fet out upon a fecond vdyage , and being 
unacquainted with the deftlnatipn of Baftidas, 
held the fame courfe, and touched at the fame 
places. , The voyage of Baftidas was profperous 
and lucrative, that of Ojeda, unfortunate. But 
both tended to increafe the ardour of difcovery; 
for in proportion as the Spaniards acquired a 
more extenfive knowledt^e of the American con- 
tinenfe , their idea of its opulence and fertility 
Increafed m). 

Ovando appointed governor of Hifpaniola. 

Before thefe adventurers returned from their 
voyages , a fleet \^as equipped at the public 
expence, for carrying over Ovando, the new 
governor, to Hifpaniola. Hi« prefence there^ 
was extremely requifite, in order to ftop the 
inconfiderate career of Bovadilla, Mi^hofe impru- 
dent adminiftration threatened the fettlement 
with ruin. Confcious of the violence and ini- 
quity of his proceedings againft Columbus, he 
continued to make it his fole objeft to gain the 
favour and fupport of his countrymen, by ac- 
commodating himfelf to their paffions and pre- 
judices. With this view, he eftablifhed regu- 
lations , in every point the reverfe of thof© 

m) Harrara » dtc, I. Ub. iv, c. ii, 

a 
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V^hich Columbus deemed effential to the profpe-* 
tity of the colony. Inftead of the fevere difci- 
pline , neceffary in order to habituate the diffo- 
lute and corrupted members of which the focie- 
ty was comppfed to the reftraints of law and 
fubordination , he fufTered them to enjoy fuch 
uncontrouled licence > as encouraged the wildeft 
excefljes. Inftead of protefting the Indians , he 
gave a legal fanftion to tlie oppreffion of that 
unhappy people* He took the exa3: number 
of fuch as furvived their paft calamities , divi- 
ded them into diftinA claftes, diftributed them 
in property among his adherents , and reduced 
all the people of the ifland to a ftate of comple- 
te fervitude. As the avarice of the Spaniards 
was too rapacious and impatient to try any me* 
thod of acquiring wealth but that of fearching 
for gold, this fervitude became as grievous as 
it was unjuft. The Indians were driven in 
crowds to the mountains , and compelled to 
work in the miries by matters, who impofed 
their tafks without mercy or difcretion* La- 
bour, fo difproportioned to their ftrength and 
former habits of life, wafted that feeble race of 
men , with fuch rapid confumption , as muft ha- 
ve foon terminated in the utter extinftion of the 
ancient inhabitants of the country n). 

*i) Herrcra, dec. i. lib. iv. c. li. &c. Oviedo Hift. lib«iH< 0,6* 
p. 97. Benzon Hift. lib. i. <:. ]2. p. 5;. 
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Kew regulations ef^ablifhed. yjoc. 

The neceffity of applying a fpeedy remedy 
to thofe diforders, haftenedOvanSo's departure. 
He had the command of the moft refpeftable ar* 
mament hitherto fitted out for the New World. 
It confifted of thirty -two fliips, on board of 
which two thoufand five hundred perfons em- 
barked, with an intention of fettling in the 
country. Upon the arrival of the new gover- 
nor with this powerful reinforcement to the co- 
lony, Bovadilla refigned his charge, and was 
commanded to return inftantly to Spain , in or- 
der to anfwer for his conduft, Roldan , and 
the other ringleaders of the mutineers, who 
had been moft aftive in oppofing Columbus, 
were required to leave the ifland at the fame 
time, A proclamation was ilTued, declaring the 
natives to be free fubjefts of Spain, of whom 
no fervice was to be exacted contrary to their 
own inclination, and without paying them an 
adequate price for their labour. With refpeft 
to the Spaniards themfelves , various regulation^ 
were made , tending to fupprefs the licentious 
fpirit which had been fo fatal to the colony, 
and to eftablifh that reverence for law and or- 
der on which fociety is founded, and to which 
it is indebted for its increafe and ftability. In 
order to limit the exorbitant gain which private 
perfons were fuppofed to m^ke by working the 
mines, an ordinance was publifhed, direfting 
all the gold to be brought to a public fmelting- 
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houfe, and declaring one half of it to be the 
property of the crown o). 

The difagreeable fituation of Columbus. 

While thefe fteps were taking for fecuring 
the tranquillity and welfare of the ciolony which 
Columbus had planted , he himfelf was engaged 
in the unpleafant employment of foliclting the 
favour of an ungrateful court, and, notwith- 
ftanding all his merit and fervices, he folicited 
in vain. He demanded, in terms of the origi- 
nal capitulation in one thoufand four hundred 
and ninety -two, to be reinftated in his office 
of viceroy over the countries which he had dif- 
covered. By a ftrange fatality, the circumftance 
which he urged hi fupport of his claim , deter- 
mined a jealous monarch to rejeft it. The 
greatnefs of his difcoveries , and the profpeft of 
their increafing value, made Ferdinand coniider 
the conceilions in the capitulation as extrava- 
gant and impolitic. He was afraid of entrufting 
a fubjeft with the exercife of a jurifdiftion that 
tiow appeared to be fo extremely extenfive, and 
might grow to be no lefs formidable. He infpi- 
red Ifabella with the fame fufpicions ; and un- 
der various pretexts, equally frivolous and un- 
juft, they eluded all Columbus's requiiitions to 
perform that which a folemn treaty bound them 
to accomplifn. After attending the court of 

o) Solorzano Poliiica Indiana, lib. i. e^ja. Herrera, dec.f. 
kb. iv. c.is^ 
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Spain for ne^t two years ^ as an humble fuitor, 
he found it impoffible to remove Ferdinand's 
prejudices and appreheniion^ ; and perceived , at 
length y that he laboured in vain when he urged. 
a claim of juftice or merit witi^ w intc^refted 
and unfeeling prince. 

He forms new fchemes of difcoveiy. 

But even this ungenerous return .did not 
difi^oUrage him from purfuing the great obje£( 
which firft called forth his inventive geqius, and 
excited him to attempt difcovery. To open a 
new paiTage to the Eaft Indies was bis original 
and favourite fcheme. Thi^ ftill engrolTed his 
thoughts; and» either from his owa obferva-^ 
tions in bis voyage to Paria« or firom fome ob- 
fcure hint of the niatives , pr from the account^ 
given by Baftidas and de la Cofa of their expe-^ 
ditioii^ he conceived an opinion that, beyond 
the coQtinent of America , there was a fea 
^hich extended to the. £^ Indies , .and hoped 
to find fome ftrait or narrow, neck of land , by 
which a communication might be opened with 
it and the part ef th^ oc^9 alx^dy known. 
By a ye«ry fprtunate eeti^edcnrey he fuppofed 
this ftrait Qt ifthBHS to bci ^tnajted neair the gulf 
of Darien. Full of thLi ideft , though he wai» 
now of an advanced age^ y/wtn e«t with fati** 
gue, and broken with infifudtie^s-^ he offered, 
with the alacrity of a youthfiil a^^enturer v to. 
undertake a voyage whi^ wouU afcertain this 
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important point, and perfeft the grand fchem© 
which from the beginning he propofed to ac- 
complifn. Several circumftances concurred in 
difpofing Ferdinand and Ifabella to lend a favou- 
rable ear to hi* propofal. The were glad to 
have the pretext of any honourable employment 
for removing from court a man with whofe de* 
mands they deemed it Impolitic to comply^ and 
whofe fervices It was indecent to negleft. 
Though unwilling to reward Columbus, they 
were not infenfible of his merit j and from their 
experience of his fkill and condufty had reafon 
to give credit to his conjeftures, and to confide 
in his Aiccefis. To tbefe confideratlons , a third 
triuft be added of ftill more powerful influence^ 
About this time the Portuguef(^ fleet, under 
Cabral, arrived from the Indies; and, by the 
richnefs of its cargo, gave the people of Eu-* 
rope a more perfeft idea than tb^y had hitherto 
been able to form , of the opulence and fertility 
of the eaft. The |j^rtuguefe had been more 
fortunate in their difcoveries than the Spaniards^ 
They had opened a communication with coun- 
tries where induftry, arts, and elegance flou-^ 
rifhed; and where commerce had been longer 
eftablifhed, and earned to greater extent, than 
in any region of the earth. Their firft voyage 
thither yielded immediate, as well as vaft re-^ 
turns of profit , in commodities extremely pre-t 
clous and in great requeft. Lifbon became im-« 
mediately the feat of commerce s^nd of wealth 3 
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while Spaife had only the expeftation of remote 
benefit, and of future gafn, from the weftern 
world. Nothing, then, coald be more acce- 
ptable to thfe Spaniards than Columbus's offer to 
conduft them' to the eaft, by a route which he 
expefted to be fnorter, as well as lefs danger* 
ous , than that which the Portuguefe had taken. 
Even Ferdinand was roufed by fuch a profpeft, 
tind warmly approved of the undertaking, 

s 

His fourth voyaigo. 

But, Intferefting as the objeft of this voyage 
was to the natipfi , Columbus could procure on** 
ly four ftnall barks , the largeft of which did not 
exceed feventy tons in burden , for performing 
it. Accuftomed to brave danger, and to engage 
in arduous undertakings with inadequate force, 
he did not hefitate to accept the command of 
this pitiful ftjuadron. His brother Bartholomew, 
and his fecond' ftn Ferdinand, tihe hiftorian of 
his aftions , accompanied him. He failed from 
Cadix on the niiith of May, and touched, as 
ufual, at the Canary iflands; from thence he 
purpolbd to have ftooddireftly for the continent; 
but his largefl: veffef was fo clumfy and unfit for 
fervice , as confirained him to bear away for 
HiQ)aniola, in hopes of exchanging her for fome 
fhip of the flie^t that had carried out 'Ovando^ 
(June 29.) When he arrived off St. Domingo , 
he found eighteen ofthefe fhips ready loaded, 
atid on the point of departing for Spain, Cq« 
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lumbiis immediately acquainted the governor with 
the deftination of his voyage, and the accident 
which had obliged him to alter his route. He 
requefted permiflion to enter the harbour, not 
only that he might. negociate the exchange of 
his fhip, but that he might take fhelter during 
a violent hurricane , of which he difcerned the 
approach from various prognoftics, which his 
experience and fagacity had taught him to ob- 
ferve. On that account, he advifed him like- 
wife to put oflF for fome days the departure of 
the fleet bound for Spain. But Ovando refufed 
his requeft , and defpifed his comifel. Under 
circumftances in which humanity would have 
afforded refuge tp a ftranger , Columbus was de- 
nied admittance into a country of which he had 
difcovered the exiftence , apd acquired the pof- 
ieilion. His falutary warning, which merited 
the greateft attention, was regarded as the drean^ 
of a yifionary prophet, who arrogantly pretend- 
ed to predift an event beyond the reach of hu- 
man forefight^ The fleet fet fail for Spain. Next 
night the hurricane came on with dreadful im- 
petuofity. Coluo^bua, aware of the danger, took 
precautio|is againft it > ^nd iaved Ha^ little fqua- 
dron. The fleet deftixied for Spai^ ^let with the 
fate which the raChnefs ai^i abftinacy pf i^a com- 
manders .deferved. Of eighteeix fhips ti»^o or 
three only efcaped. In this^ general wreck pe- 
rifhed Bovadilla, Roldan, ^nd the greater part 
of thpie who had been thf moft a£tive in perff- 
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cuting Columbus, and oppreffipg the Indians. 
Together with themfelves, all the wealth which 
they had acquired by their injuftice and cruelty 
was fwallowed up. It exceeded in value two 
hundred thoufand pefos ; an immenfe fum at that 
period , and fufficient not only to have fcreene4 
them from any fevere fcrutiny into their con- 
duft, but to have fecured them a gracious re- 
ception in the Spanifli court. Among the fhips 
that efcaped , ^ one had on board all the eJTedts 
of Columbus which had been recovered from the 
>vreck of his fortune. Hiftorians, ftruck with the 
exaft difcrimination of charafters, as well as the 
juft diftribution of rewards and punifhments , 
confpicupus in thofe events, univerfally attrir ' 
bute them to an immediate interpofition of divine 
Providence, in order to avenge the wrongs of 
an injured man , and tp punifh the oppreffors of 
an innocent people. Upon the ignorant and fu- 
perftitious race of men , who were witneffes of 
this occurrence, it made a different impreifion. 
From an opinion, which vulgar admiration is 
apt to entertain with refpeft to perfpns wha 
have diftinguifbed themfeWes by their fagacity 
and inventions , they believed Columbus to h^ 
poffeffed of fupernatural powers , and imagined 
that he had conjured up this dreadful ftorm by 
magical art and incantations, in order to be aveng- 
ed of. his enemies p). 

p) Ovicdo, lib. iii. c. 7. 9. Herrera, jAet. I. Hb. v. c. i. 5, 
• Life <»f Columl^us , c. 88- - - ' 
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Setrches in vain for a pafTage to the Indian Ocean, 

(July 24.) Columbus foon left Hifpaniolay 
where he met with fuch an inhofpitable rece- 
ption , and ftood towards the continent. After 
a tedious and dangerous voyage , he difcovered 
Guanaia , an ifland not far diftant from the coaft 
of Honduras. There he had an interview with 
fome inhabitants of the continent, who arrived 
in a large canoe. They appeared to be a people 
more civilized, and who had made greater pro- 
grefs in the knowledge of ufeful arts, than any 
whom he had hitherto difcovered. In return to 
the inquiries which he Spaniards made, with 
their ufual eagernefs , concerning the places 
where the Indians got the gold which they wore 
hy way of ornament, they direfted them to coun- 
tries iituated to the weft. In which gold was 
found in fuch profuiion , that in was applied to 
the moft common ufes. Inftead of fleering in 
queft of a country fo inviting, which would have 
conduced him along the coaft of Yucatan to the 
rich empire of Mexico , Columbus was fo b?nt 
upon his favourite fcheme of finding out that 
ftrait which communicated with the Indian ocean, 
that he bore away to the eaft towards the gulf 
of Darien. In this navigation he difcovered all 
the coaft of the continent, from Cape Graclas 
a Dios , to a harbour which , on account of its 
beauty and fecurity, he called Porto Bello. He 
f^^arched, in vain, for the imaginary ftrait, through 
which he expected to make his way into an'un* 
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known fea ; and though he went on fhore feve* 
ral times, and advanced into, the country, he 
did not penetrate fo far as to crofs the narrow 
ifthmus which feparates the gulf of Mexico from 
the great fouthern ocean* He was fo much de- 
lighted , however, with the fertility of the coun- 
try , and conceived fuch an idea of its wealth ^ 
from the fpecimens of gold produced hy the na- 
tives , tl^at he refolved to leave a fmall colony 
upon the river Belem, in the province of Veragua, 
under the command of his brother, and to return 
himfelf to Spain , in order to procure what was 
requlfite for rendering the eftablifhment per- 
manent* (1503.) But the ungovernable fpi-» 
rit of the people under his command , deprived 
Columbus of the glory of planting the firft co- 
lony on the continent of America. Their info- 
lence and rapacioufnefs provoked the liatives to 
take ar.7is, and as thefe were a more hardy and 
warlike race of men than the inhabitants of the 
iflands, they cut off part of the Spaniards, and 
obliged the reft to abandon a ftation which was 
found to be untenable q). 

. Shipwrecked on the cokft bf Jamaica. 

This repulfe, the firft that the Spaniards 
met with from any of the American nations, 
was not the only misfortune that befel Colum- 
bus J it was followed by a fucceffion of all the 

4) Herrera , dec* j. lib* v. c, 5, 2i4. Lift of Columbui , c. 89. 
&c. Ovi:cio , life. iii. t. 94 
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difafters to which navigation is expofed* Fu- 
rious hurricanes , with violent ftorms of thun- 
der and lightning, threatened Jiis leaky veffelu 
with deftruftion ; while his difcontended crew^ 
exhaufted with fatigue and deftitute of provi- 
fions , was unwilling or unable to execute his 
commands. One of his fhips perifhed ; he was 
obliged to abandon another, as unfit for fervice ; 
and with the two which remained, he quitted 
that part of the continent which in his anguifh 
he named the Coaft of Vexatioii r), and'bore 
away for Hifpaniola. New diftreffes awaited 
him in this voyage. He was driven back by a 
violent tempeft from the coaft of Cuba, his fhip« 
fell foul of one another, and were fo much fhat- 
tcred by the fhock, that with the utmoft diffi- 
culty they reached Jamaica (June 24.), where 
he was obliged to run them aground, to prevent 
them from finking. The meafure of his cala- 
mities feemed now to be full. He was caft 
afhore upon an ifland at a confiderable diftance 
from the only fettlement of the Spaniards in 
America. His fnips were ruined beyond the 
poffibility of being repaired. To convey an ac- 
count of his fituation to Hifpaniola, appeared 
iinprafticable ; and without this it was vain to 
expett relief. His genius, fertile in refources, 
and moft vigorous in thofe perilous extremities 
when feeble minds abandon themfelves to dc- 
fpair, difcovered the only expedient which af*' 

j) La CoftA 4« los Contr«ftts« 
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forded any pro(^eft of deliverance. He had re- 
courfe to the hofpitable kindneft of the natives, 
who coniidering the Spaniards as beings of a 
fuperior nature ^ w^re eager on every occafion, 
to minifter to their wants. From them he ob- 
tained two of their canoes, eaeh formed out of 
the trunk of a fingle tree, hollowed with fire, 
and fo misfhapen and aukward as hardly to me- 
rit the name of boats. In the , >yhich were fit 
Dnly for creeping along the coaft, or crofiing 
from one fide of a bay to another, Mendez, a 
Spaniard, andFiefchi, aGenoefe, two gentle- 
men particularly attached to Columbus , gallan- 
tly offered to fet out for Hifpaniola , upon a 
voyage of above thirty leagues s). This they 
accomplifhed in ten days , aftei^ fUrmounting in^ 
credible dangers, and enduring fuch fatigue, 
that feveral of the Indians who accompanied 
them funk under it, and died. The attention 
paid to them by the governor of Hifpaniola was 
neither fuch as their courage merited, nor the 
diflirefs of the perfons froM whom they came^ 
required. Ovando,from a mean jealdufy of Co- 
lumbus, was afraid of allowiiig him to fet his 
foot in the ifland under his goviefhrtietit. * This 
ungenerous paflion hardened his heart againfi: 
every tender fentiment, which refleftion upon 
the fervices and misfortunes of that great man, 
or compaflion for his own fellow-citizens invol«- 
ved in the fame calamities, mufi have excited. 

») Oviedo , 4ib. iji. c. 9. 
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Mendez and Fiefcbi fpent eight months in foli^ 
citing relief for their commander and aflbciates ^ 
l^ithout any profpe6b of obtaining iti 

His diftt-efs and fufferings there. 



I ' 



During this period ^ various paiTions agitata 
ed the mind of Columbus and his companions 
in adverfity* At firft the expeftatlon of fpeedy 
deliverance y from the fuccefs of Mendez and 
Fiefchi's voyage , cheered the fpirits of the moft 
defponding. After fome time the more timorous 
began to fufpeft that they had mifcarried in their 
daring attempt* (1504) At length, all concluded 
they had perifhed. The ray of hope Which had 
broke in upon them, made their condition ap* 
pear now more difmal. Defpair, heightened by 
difappointment , fettled in every breaft. Their 
laft refource had failed , and nothing remained 
but to end their miferable days among naked fa- 
vages , far from their country and their friends* 
The feamen, in a tranfport of rage, rofeinopen 
mutiny, threatened the life of Columbus, whom 
they reproached as the author of all their cala- 
^ mities, feized ten canoes, which he had pur* 
chafed from the Indians, and defpifing his^re* 
monftrances and entreaties, made off with them 
to a diftant part of the Ifland* At the fame ti- 
me, the natives murmured at the long refidence 
of the Spaniards in their country. As their in- 
duftry was not greater than that of their neigh* 
hours in Hifpaniola, like them ^ they found the 

burden 
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burden of fupporting fo many ftrangers to be 
altogether intolerable. They began to bring 
in provifions with reludiance , they furnifhe4 
them with a fparing hand , and threatened to 
•withdraw thofe fupplies altogether. Such a re- 
folution muft quickly have been fatal to the 
Spaniards. Their fafety depended upon the 
good will of the Indians ; and unlefs they could 
revive the admiration and reverence with which 
that Ample people had at firli beheld them, de- 
ftruftion was unavoidable. Though the licen- 
tious proceedings of the mutineers had, in a 
great meafure, effaced thofe impreflions which 
had been fo favourable to the Spaniards, the 
ingenuity of Columbus fuggefted a happy arti- 
fice, that not only reftored but heightened the 
high opinion which the Indians had originally 
entertained of them. By his f>ill in aftrOno- 
my, he knew that there was fhortly to be a 
total eclipfe of the moon. He aflembled all the 
principal perfons of the diftrif): around him 
on the day before" it happened, and, after re- 
proaching them for their ficklenefs in withdraw- 
ing their affeftion andafliftance from men whom 
they had lately revered, he told them, that 
the Spaniards were fervants of the Great Spirit 
who dwells in heaven , who made and governs 
the world; that he, offended at their refufing to 
fupport men who were the objefts of his pe-» 
culiar favour , was preparing to punifh this 
crime with exemplary fe verity , and that very 
Robertson Tom. U. P 
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night the moon fhould yinthhold her light , and 
appear of a bloody hue , as a fign of the divine 
wrath f and an emblem of the vengeance ready 
to fall upon them. To this marvellous predica- 
tion fome of them liftened with the carelefs 
indifference peculiar to the people of America : 
others » with the credulous aftonifhment natursll 
to barbarians. But when the moon began gra* 
dually to be darkened , and at length appeared 
of a red colour, all were firuck with terror. 
They ran with confternation to their houfes, 
and returning inftantjy to Columbus loaded with 
provifions» threw them at his feet, conjuring 
him to intercede with the Great Spirit to avert 
the deftruftion with which they were threat- 
ened. Columbus 9 feeming to be moved by 
their entreaties , promifed lSb comply with their 
deiire. The eclipfe went off, the «ioon reco- 
vered its fplendour, and from that day the Spa- 
niards were not only furnifhed profufely with 
provifions, but the natives, with fuperftitious 
attention, avoided every thing that could give 
them offence, t) 

A cruel addition to thein. 

During thofetrania^lions, the mutineers had 
made repeated attempts to pafs over to Hifpa* 
niola in the canoes which they had feized. Bat, 
from their own mifconduft, or the violence of 

t) Life of Columbus, c« 103. Herrera » dec. i. lib. vi. c. 
5. 6. Benzon Hift« lib. U c. 14* 
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the winds and currently their efFbrts were all 
unfuccefsfal. Enraged at this difiippointment^ 
they marched towards that part of the iflatid 
where Columbus remained , threatening him 
with newinfults and danger. While they were 
advancing , an event happened, more cruel and 
afflifting than any calamity which he dreaded 
from them. The governor of Hifpaniola , whofe 
mind was ftill filled with fome dark fufpicions 
of Columbus 9 fent a fmall bark to Jattmica^ not 
to deliver his diftreiTed countrymen, biit\to fpy 
out their condition. Left the fympathy of thofe 
whom he employed fhould afford theim re* 
lief, contrary to his intention, he gave the 
command of this velTel to Efcobar, an invete^ 
jate enemy of Columbus , who adhering to 
his inftru6tions with malignant accuracy, caft 
anchor at fome diftance from the iiland, ap- 
proached the fhore in a fmall boat, obferved the 
wretched plight of the Spaniards, delivered a 
letter of empty compliment to the admiral^ re- 
ceived his anfwer, and departed. When the 
Spaniards firft defcried the veiTel ftanding 
towards the ifland j every heart exulted , 
as if the long-expe6i;ed hour of their deli- 
verance had at length arrived ; but when it 
difappeared fo fuddenly , they funk into the 
deepeft dejection , and all their hopes died 
away. Columbus alone, though he felt moft 
fenfibly this wanton infult which Ovando added 
to his paft negleft, retained fuch compofure of 

P z 
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mind, as to be able to cheer his followers. He 
affured them*? that Mendez and Fiefchi I'eached 
Hifpaniola in fafety; that ^they would fpeedily 
procure fhips to carry them off; but as Efco^ 
bar's vefl'el could not take them all on board, 
that he had refused to go with her, becaufe he 
was determined never to abandon the faithful 
companions of his difrrefs. Soothed with his 
apparent generofity in attending mor6 to their 
prefervation than to his own fafety, their fpi- 
rits revived, and he regained their confidence.u) 
Without this confidence, he could not have 
refifted the mutineers, who were now at hand. 
All his endeavours to reclaim thofe defperate 
men ha4 no effeft but to increafe their frenzy. 
Their demands became every day more extra- 
vagant, and their intentions more violent and 
bloody. The common fafety rendered it necef- 
fary to oppofe them with open force. Columbus^ 
who had been long aiiflifted with the gout, could 
not take the field. His brother, the Adelan- 
tado , marched againft them. They quickly 
met. (May 20. 1504.) The mutineers reject- 
ed with fcorn terms of accommodation, which 
were once more offered them, and rufhed oa 
boldly to the attack. They fell not upon an 
enemy unprepared to receive them. In the firft 
fhock, fcveral of their moft daring leaders were 
flain. The Adelantadp,^ whofe ftrength was 
, equal to his courage, clofed with their captain, 

u) Life of Columbus , c. 104. Herrera, dec. I. lib. vi« c. 17. 
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wounded, difarmed, and took him prifoner. x) 
At fight of this, the reft fled with a daftardly 
fear, fuitable to their fornjer infolence. Soon 
after, th^y fubmitted in a body to Columbus, 
and bound themfelves by the moft folemn oaths 
to bbey all his commands. Hardly was tran- 
quillity re-eftablifhed, when the fhips appeared,, 
whofe arrival Columbus had promifed with great 
addrefs, though he could forefee it with little 
certainty^ With tranfports of joy , the Spa- 
niards quitted an ifland in which the unfeeling 
jealoufly of Ovando had fuflFered them to Ian-- 
guifh above a y^ar, expofed to mifery in all its 
various forms. 

His deliverance, and arrival at Hifpaniola* 

When they arrived at St. Domingo, (Aug. 
13. 1504.) the governor, with the mean arti- 
fice of a vulgar mind , that labours to atone for 
infolence by fervility, fawned on the man whom 
he envied , and had attempted to ruin. He re- 
ceived Columbus with the moft ftudred refpeft, 
lodged him in his own houfe, and diftingu fhed 
him with every mark of honour. But, amidft 
tliofe over-afted demonftrations of regard , he 
could not conceal the hatred and malignity 
latent in his heart. He fet at liberty the cap- 
tain of the mutiaeers , whom Coliunbus had 
brought over in chains to be tried for his crimes, 
and threatened fuch as had adhered to the nd- 

I X) Life of Columbus^ c. 107* Herrera, dec. i* lib* vi» c. ii. 
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miral with proceeding to a judicial inquiry into' 
their conduft. Columbus fubmitted in filence 
tp what he could not redrefs, but difcovered 
an extreme impatience to quit a country which 
was under the jurifdiftion of a ttian Who had 
treated him , on every occalion , With inhunia- 
nity and injuftice. His preparations ^ere foon 
finifhed, and he fet fail (Septem. i2. 1504.)' 
for Spain with, two fh}js. Dlfafters fimilar to 
thofe which had accompanied him through life 
continued to purfu^ him to the etid of his career. * 
One of his veffels being difabled , was foon 
forced back to St. Domingo ; the other, f hatter-' 
ed by violent ftorms, (December.) failed feven 
hundred leagues with jurym^ils , and reached 
with difficulty the port of St. Lucar. y) 

Death of Ifabella, 

There he received the account of ati event 
the moft fatal that could have befallen htm, and 
which completed his misfortunes. This was 
the death of his patronefs queen Ifabella, (Nov, 
9. 1504.) in whofejuftice, humanity, and fa-' 
vour, he confided as his laft refource. None 
now remained to redrefs his wrongs , or to 
reward him for his fervices and fufierings , but 
Ferdinand , who had fo long oppofed and fo 
often injured him. To folicit a prince thus 
prejudiced againft him, was an occupation no 
Jefs irkfome than hopelefs. In this ■, however, 

y> Life of Columbus, c. loS. Herrera, dec. t. lib* vi. c« is« 
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was Columbus doomed to employ the clofe of 
bis days. As foon as his health was in fom6 
degree re-eftablifhed, he repaired to court; and 
though he was received there with civility ba*. 
i?ely decent, he plied Ferdinand with petition 
after .petitton , deihanding the punifhment of 
his opprefibrs , and the reftltution of all the 
privileges be&owed upon him by the capitula- 
tion of one tboufanjl four hundred and ninety- 
two. Ferdinand amufed him with fair words 
and unmeaning promifes, Infiead of granting 
his claims , he propafed expedients in order to 
elude them , and fpun out tb*e affair with focM 
apparent art, as plainly difcpvered his intei^tion 
that it fhould never b& terminated* 

Death of Columbust 

The declining health of Columbus ilattereit 
Ferdinand with the hopes of being foon de^- ' 
livered from an importunate fuitor, and encou'^ 
raged him to perfevere in this illiberal plan. Nor 
was he deceived in his expeftations. Difgnfted 
with the ingratitude of a monarch whom he 
had ferved with fuch fidelity and fuccefs, ex- 
haufted with the fatigues and hardfliip^ which 
be had endured, and broken with the infirmi** 
ties which thefe brought upon him , Columbus 
0nded his life at Valladolid an the twentieth 
of May one thoufand five hundred and fix , in 
the fifty-ninth year of his age. He died with 
a coippofure of mind fuitable x^ the qiagnani* 
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inity which diftinguifhed his charafler, and 
with fentiments of piety becoming that fupreme 
refpeft for religion r which he manifefted in 
every occurence of his life, z) 
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State of the colony in Hifpiniola* 



hile Columbus was employed in his hOt 
voyage , feveral events worthy of notice hap- 
pened in Hifpaniola. The colony there, the 
parent and nurfe of all the fubfequent eftablifh* 
ments of Spain in the New World, gradually 
acquired the form of a regular and profperous 
fociety. The humane folicitude of Ifabella to 
proted: the Indians from opprelTion, and parti* 
cularly the proclamation , by which the Spa- 
niards were prohibited to compel them to work, 
retarded, it is true, for fome time, the pro* 
grefs of improvement. The natives^ who con- 
iidered exemption from toil as fupreme felicity, 
fcorned every allurement and reward by which 
they were invited to labour. The Spaniards 
had not a fufficient number of hands either to 
work the mines or to cultivate the foil. Several 
of the firft coloniils, who had been accufiomed 
to the fervice of the Indians, quitted the ifland, 
when deprived of thofe inftruments, without 
which they Ttnew not how to carry on any ope- 

s) Life of Columbus , c. log. Herrert , dec. i. lib. v). Q» 
13. I4> 15* 
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ration. Many of the new. fettlers who came 
over with Ovando , were feized with the dif- 
tenpers peculiar to the climate, and in a fhort 
fpace above a thoufand of them died. At the 
fame time, the exafting one half of the pro- 
duct of the mines as the royal fhare, was found 
to be a demand fo exorbitant, that no adven- 
turers would engage to work them upon fuch 
terms. In order to fave the colony from ruin , 
Ovando ventured to relax the rigour of the 
royal edifts. He made a new diftribution of 
the Indians among the Spaniards, and compelled, 
them to labour, for a ftated time, in digging 
the mines, or in cultivating the ground; bttt , 
in order to fcreen himfelf from the imputation 
of having fubjefted them again to fervitude, he 
enjoined their mafters to pay them a certain 
fum, as the price of their work. He reduced 
th.e royal fhare of the gold found in the mines 
from the half to the third part, and foon after 
lowered it to a fifth , at which it long re- 
mained. Notwithftanding Ifabella's tender con- 
cern for the good treatment of the Indians, and 
Ferdinand's eagernefs to improve the royal re- 
vei ue, Ovando perfuaded the court to approve 
of both thefe regulations, a) 

War with the Indians* 

•But the Indians , after enjoying refpite 
from oppreflion, though during a fhort interval, 

a> Herrera, d<c. I. iib. v. c. 3. 
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now felt the yoke of bondage to be fo galling/ 
that they made feveral attempts to vindicate 
their own liberty. This the Spaniards confi- 
dered as rebellion , and took arms in order to 
reduce them to fubjeftion. When war is car^ 
ried on between nations whofe ftate of impro- 
vement is in any degree limilar, the means of 
defence bear fome proportion to thofe employed 
in the attack ; and in this equal conteft fuch ef- 
forts muft be made , fuch talents are difplayed, 
and fuch paffions roufed , as exhibit mankin4 
to view in a fituation no lefs ftriking than in- 
terefting. It is one of the nobleft fun^ions of 
hiftory, to obferve and to delineate men at a 
junfture when their minds arie moft violently 
agitated , and all their powers and pailions are 
called forth. Hence the operations of war, and 
the ftruggles between contending ftates, have* 
been deemed by hiftorians, ancient as w^U as 
modern, a capital and important article in the 
annals of human actions. But in a conteft be- 
tween naked favages , and one of the moft 
warlike of the European nations, where fcience,' 
courage , and difcipline on one fide , were 
oppofed by ignorance, timidity, and diforder 
on the other, a particular detail of events would 
be as unpleafant as uninftruftive. If the fim- 
pHcity and innocence of the Indians had infpired 
the Spaniards with humanity, had foftened the 
pride of fuperiority into compaflion, and had 
induced them to improve the inhabitants of tli^e 
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New World, inftead of oppreffing them , fome 
fudden afts of violence, like the two rigorous 
chaftifements of impatient inftraftors , might 
have been related without horror. But, un- 
fortunately , this confcioufnefs of fuperiority 
operated in a different manner. The Spaniards 
were advanced fo far beyond the natives of 
America in improvement of every kind, that 
they viewed them with contempt. They con- 
ceived the Americans to be animals of an in- 
ferior nature , who were not intitled to the 
rights and privileges of men. In peace, they 
fubjefted them to fervitude. In war , they 
paid no regard to thofe laws, which, by a tacit 
convention between contending nations, regulatd 
hoftility, and* fet fome bounds to its rage, They 
confldered them not as men fighting in defence 
of their liberty, but as flaves, who htid revolted 
againft their matters. Their cazlques, when 
taken, were condemned, like the leaders of 
banditti , to the moft cruel and ignominious 
punifhments ; and all their fubjefts , without 
regarding the diftinftion of ranks eftablifhed 
among them, were reduced to the fame ftate 
of abjeft flavery. With fucH a fpiHt and fenti- 
ments were hoftilities carried op againft the 
cazique of Higuey , a province at the eafterii 
extremity of the Ifland. This waf was- occa- 
fioned'by the perfidy of the Spaniards , in 
violating s^ treaty which they had mad^ with 
tiie^ natives , and it was terminated by hanging 
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up the cazique, who defended his people with 
bravery fo far faperibr to that of hii coun- 
trymen, as intitled him to a better fate, b) 

The crud and treacherous conduft of Ovando* 

The conduft of Ovando , in another part 
t)f the ifland , was ftill more treacherous and 
cruel. The province anciently named Xaragua, 
which extends from the fertile plain where 
Leog^ne is now fituated, to the weftern extre-* 
mity of the ifland , was fubjeft to a female ca- 
zique , named Anacoana, highly refpefted by 
the natives. She, from that partial fondnefs 
with which the women of America were at- 
tached to the Europeans ( the caufe of which 
fhall be afterwards explained , ) had always 
courted the friendfhip of the Spaniards, and 
loaded them with good offices. But fome of 
the adherents of Roldan having fettled in her 
country , were fo much exafperated at her en- 
^leavouring to reftrain their excelTes, that they 
accufed her of having formed a plan to throw 
off the yoke, and to exterminate the Spaniards. 
Ovando, though he knew well how little credit 
was due to fuch profligate men , marched, 
without further iqquiry, towards Xaragua, with 
three hundred foot and feventy horfemen. To 
j^revent the ludians from taking alarm at this 
hoftile appearance , he gave out that his fole 

b) Kcrrerr, dec* i. lib. vi, c, 9, 10. 
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intention was to vmt Anacoana, to whom his 
countrymen had been fo much indebted, in the 
moft refpeftful manner, and to regulate with 
her the mode of levying the tribute payable to 
the king of Spain. Anacoana, in order to re- 
ceive this illuftrious gueft with due honour, af- 
fembled the principal men in her dominions, to 
the number of three hundred, and advancing 
at the head of thefe, accompanied by a vaft 
crowd of perfons of inferior rank, fhe welcom- 
ed Ovando with fongs and dances, according 
to the mode of the country^ and conduftedhtni 
to the place of her refidence. There he was 
feaded, for fome days, with all the kindnefs 
of fimple hofpitality , and amufed with the ga^ 
mes and fpeftacles ufual among the Americans 
upon occafions of mirth and fefiivity. But 
amidft the fecurity which this infpired, Ovan- 
do was meditating the deftru6tion of his un- 
fufpicious entertainer and her fubjefts; and the. 
mean perfidy with which he executed this 
fcheme, equalled his barbarity in forming it 
Under colour of exhibiting to the In'dians the 
parade of an European tournament, he advanc- 
ed with his troops, in battle array, towards 
the houfe in which Anacoana and the chiefs 
who attended her were aflembled. The in- 
fantry took poflelTion of all the avenues which 
led to the village. The horfemen encompafled 
the houfe. Thefe movements were the objeft 
of admiration without any mixture of fear, un- 
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til, upon a fignal which had been concerted^ 
the Spaniards fuddeniy drew their fwords , and 
rufhed upon the Indians, defencelefs, and af- 
tpnifhed at an aft of treachery which exceeded 
the conception of nndefigning men. In a mo- 
ment Anacoana was fecured. All her attend- 
ants were! feized and bound. Fire was fet to 
the houfe ; and , without examination or con- 
viftion , all thefe unhappy perfons, the moft il- 
luilrious in their own country, were confumed 
in the flames. Anacoana Was referved for a 
inore ignominious fate. She was carried in 
chains to Saint Domingo, and, after the for- 
mality of a trial before Spanifh judges, fhe 
was condemned, upon the evidence of thofe 
very men who had betrayed her, to be publick* 
ly hanged.- c) 

Reduftion orf the Indians , and its effefttf. 

Overawed and humbled by this atrocious 
treatment of their princes and nobles who were 
objefts of their higheft reverence, the people 
in all the provinces of Hifpaniola fubmitted^ 
-without farther refiftance , to the Spanifh yoke, 
.Upon the death of Ifabella , all the regulations 
tending to mitigate the rigour of their fervitude 
were forgotten. The fmall gratuity paid to 
them as the price of their labour was withdrawn ; 

' c) Oviedo , Ub, iii. c. I2. Herrera dec. I. lib. y'u c. 4. 
Oviedo , lib. iii. c. 12. Relation de deftruyc. de las In- 
dias- , jfOT Sart. de das Cafas» p. 8* 
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and at the fame time the tafks impofedupon 
them were increafed. Ovando, withoat any 
refirainty dillribated Indians among his friends 
in the ifland. Ferdinand , to whom the queen 
.had left by will one half of the reyeiiue arifihg 
.from the fettletnents in the New World, con- 
ferred grants of a iimilar nature upon his cour- 
tiers; as the leaft expenJQve m'ode bf rewardittg 
their fervices. They farmed out the Indians^ 
of whom they were rendered proprietors, to 
their countrymen fettled in Hifpaniola; and that 
wretched people, being compelled to labour in 
order to fatisfy the rapacity of both ^ the exac- 
tions of their oppreiTors no longer knew any 
bounds. But, barbarous as their policy was, 
and fatal to the inhabitants of Hifpaniola , it 
produced, for fome time, very confiderabte 
effe&s. By calling forth the force of a whole 
nation, and exerting it in one direftion, the 
working of the mines was carried on with, amaz- 
ing rapidity and fuccefs. During feveral years, 
the gold brought into the royal fmelting-houfes 
in Hifpaniola amounted annually to four hun- 
dred and iixty thoufand pefos, above a hu,a- 
, dred thoufand pounds fterling ; which ,• if 
we attend to the great change in the value of 
money fince the beginning of the fixteenth cen- 
. tury to the prefent. times, muft appear a con- 
. fiderable fum^ Vaft fortunes were created . of 
a fudden, by fome. Others dillipated in often- 
tatious profuiion , what they acquired with fa- 
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cility. Dazzled by .both , new adventiir^ers 
crowded to America , with the moft eager im- 
patience, to fhare in thofe treafures >yhich had 
enriched their countrymen; and, notwithftand- 
ing the mortality occafioned by the unhealthi- 
nefs of the climate, the colony continued to 
increafe. d) 

Frogrefs of the colony* 

Ovando governed the Spaniards with wif- 
dom and juftice, not inferior to the rigour with 
which he treated the Indians, He eftablifhed 
equal laws, and , by executing them with im- 
partiality , accuftomied the people of the colony 
to reverence them. He founded feveral new 
towns in different parts of the ifland, and al- 
lured inhabitants to them , by the conceflion of 
various immunities. He endeavoured to turn 
the attention of the Spaniards to feme branch 
of induftcy more ufeful than that of fearching 
for gold in the mines. Some flips of the fugar- • 
cane having been brought from the Canary if- 
lands by way of experiment, they were found 
to thrive with fuch increafe in the rich foil and 
warm climate to which they were tranfplanted , 
that the cultivation of them foon became an ob- 
jeft of commerce. Extenfive plantations were 
begun; fugar-works, which the Spaniards call- 
ed ingenios, from the .various machinery em- 
ployed 

d) flerrera. dec* i, lib* vi* c. l8» &c« 
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ployed in .them ^ were eredied, and in a few 
y^ars the tnanufafture of this commodity was 
the great occapation of the inhabitants of Hif- 
panioiai and the moil eonilderable fource of 
their wealth* e) 

Political regulations of Ferdinand. 

The prudent endeavours of Ovatido ^ to 
promote the welfare of thedolony, were power- 
fully feconded by Ferdinand; The large re- 
mittances which he received front the New 
World, opened his eyes^ at lengthy with re- 
fpeft to the importance of thofe difcoveries, which 
be had hitherto affefted to undervalue. For- 
tune 9 and his own addrefs ^ having now extri-i> 
cated him out of thoCe difficulties in whidh he 
had been involved by the death of his q^ueen, 
(1507.) and by his dilputes with his fon-in-law 
about the government of her dominions ^ f ) he 
had full leifure to turn his attention to the af- 
fairs of America. To his provident fagacity, 
Spain is indebted for many of thofe regulations 
which gradually formed^ that fyftem of- pro- 
found , but jealous policy , by which fhe go- 
verns her dominions in the New World. He 
erefted ^a court j diftihguifhed by the title of 
the Cafa de Contratacion , or Board of Trade ^ 
compofed of perfons eminent for rank and abi- 

e) Oviedo , lib; \v, t. 8* 

f) Hift. of the reign of Charles V. vol. ii. p. lO, &c. 

Robertson. Tom, 1. Q 
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JideSy to whom he committed theadminiftratioti 
of American affairs. This board afi«mbied re-* 
gularly in Seville, and was invefted with a dif- 
tin£i: and extenfive jurisdiftiou* He gave a. 
regular form to eccleilaflical government in- 
America, by nominating archbifhops, bifhops, 
deans, together with clergymen of fubordinate 
ranks, to take charge of the Spaniards efta-* 
blifhed there, as well as of the natives who 
fhould embrace the Chriftian faith* But not<>. 
withftanding the obfequioua devotion of the 
Spanifh court to the Papal See, fuch was Fer-* 
dinand's folicitude to prevent any foreign ppwer. 
from claiming jurisdiftion, or acquiring influence^ 
im his new domipions , that he referved to the : 
crown . of Spain the fole right of patronage to 
the beneiicie& in America , and ftipulated that 
no papal bull or mandate fhould be promulgated 
there until it was previoufly examined and ap^ 
proved of by bis council. With the fame fpirit 
of Jealoufy , he prohibited any goods to be ex-* 
ported to America, or any perfon to fettle there, 
without a fpecial licence from that council, g) 

The number of the Indians diminifhes faft. 

But , aothwithftanding this attention to 
the police and welfare of the colony , a 
calamity impended which threatened its dif-"' 
folution. The original inhabitants, on whofe 

jj) Herrera, dec. i. lib. vi. c. 19, 2j. 
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labour the Spaniards iti Hirpaniola depended 
for their profperity^ and even their exiftence^i 
wafted fo faft ^ that the extinction of the whole 
race feemed to be inevitable* When Colum-* 
bus difcovered Hifpaniola^ the number of inha-» 
bitants was computed to be at leaft a million.h} 
They were now reduced to fixty thoufand in 
the fpace of fifteen years* This confuthption 
of the human fpecies ^ no lefs amazing than ra-* 
pid , was the effeft of feveral concurring caufes- 
The natives of the American iflands were of a 
more feeble conftitution than the inhabitants of 
the other hemiQ)herei They could neither 
perform the fame work^ nor endure the fame 
fktigue , with men whofe organs were of a 
more vigorous conformation. The liftlefs in- 
dolence in which they delighted to pafs their 
days^ as it was the effeft of their debility,^ 
contributed likewife to increafeit, and rendered 
them f from habit as well as conftitution ^ in« 
capable olF hard labour* The" foot on which 
tbeyfubfiftedj afforded little noiirifhtnent^ and 
they were accuftomed to take it in fmall quan- 
tities ^ not fufficient to invigorate a languid 
frame I and render it equal to the efforts of 
aftive induftry. The Spaniards^ without at- 
tending to thofe peculiarities in the conftitution 
of the Americans , impofed tafks upon them fo. 

Q 3 

h) Herr«», dee. i. Iib« x. c, i3« 
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difproportioned to their ftrength ^ that m^ny- 
funk under the fatigue, and ended their wretch- 
ed days. Others, prompted by impatience and 
defpair > cut fhort their lives with a violent 
hand. Famine , brought on by compelling fuch 
numbers to abandon the culture of their lands , 
in order to labour in the mines , proved fatal 
to many. Difeafes of various kinds ^ fome ac- 
cafioned by the hardfhips to which they were 
expofed, and others iy their intercourfe with 
the Europeans, completed tt^e defolation of the 
iiland. The Spaniards being thus deprived of 
the inftruments which they were accuftome4 
to employ, found it impoffible to extend their 
improvements , or even to carry on the works 
which they had already begun. In order to 
provide an immediate remedy for an evil fo 
alarming, Ovando propofed (1308-) to tranf- 
port the inhabitants of the Lucayo iflands to 
Hifpaniola , under pretence that they might be 
civilized with more f^icility, and inftrufted to 
greater advantage in the Chriftian religion, if 
they were united to the Spanifh colony, and 
under the immediate infpe^tion of the miillona* 
ries fettled there. Ferdinand , deceived by this 
artifice, or willing to connive at an afi: of vi- 
olence which policy reprefented 'as neceffary, 
gave his alTent to the propofaL Several veffels 
were fitted out for the Lucayos, the command- 
ers of which informed the natives, with whofe 
language they were now well acquainted, that 
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' tliey came from a delicious country, in which 
the departed anceflors of the Indians refided, 
by whom they were fent to invite their defcend- 

' ents to refort thither, to partake of the blifs 
enjoyed there by happy fpirits. That fimple 

'people liflened with wonder and credulity; and, 
fond of vifiting their relations and frLen.ds in 

* that happy region , followed the Spaniards with 

• eagernefs. By this artifice , above forty thou- 
fand were decoyed into Hifpaniola, to jfhare in 
the fufferings which were the lot of the inha- 
bitants of that ifland, and to mingle their groan^ 
and tears with thofe of that wretched race of 
men. 1) 

Kew difcoveries and fiettlemeot&. 

The Spaniards had, for fome time, carried 
on their operations in the mines of Hifpa,nio}a 
with fuch ardour as well as fnccefs , that thefe 
.feemed to have engrolfed their whole attention. 
The fpirit of difcoverv languifbed 5 and , fince 
the laft vpyage of Columbus, no enterprize of 
any moment had been undertaken. But as the 
decreafe of the Indians rendered it imppflible 
to acquire wealth in that ifland with the fame 
rapidity as formerly ,^ thi5 urged them to fearch • 
for new coantri^s where their avarice might be 
gratified with more facility. Juan Ponce de 

i) H^rrera , dec. I. lib. vu. c. 3. Ovif (Jo , lib. Mi. c. 6^ 
Gomara hitt. c. 41. 
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Leon, who commandad under Ovando in the 
eaftern diftrift of Hifpaniola , pafled over to 
the ifland of St. Juan de Puerto Rico, which 
Columbus had difcovered in his fecond yoyage , 
and penetrated into the interior part of the 
country. As he found the foil to be fertile , 
and expected, from fome (ymptoms, as well 
as from the information of the inhabitants , to 
difcover mines of /gold in the mountains , 
Ovando permitted him to attempt making a 
fettlement in the ifland. This was eafily ef* 
fefted by an oiEcer eminent for conduft; no lefs 
than for courage. In a few years Puerto Rico 
was fubjeAed to the Spanifh government, the 
natives were reduced to-fervitude ; and, being 
treated with the fame inconfiderate rigour as 
their neighbours in Hifpaniola , the race of 
original inhabitants , worn out with fatigue and 
fufferings , was foon exterminated, Jt) 

About the fame time , Juan 0iaz de Soils , 
Jn conjunftion with Vincent Yanez Pinzon , 
one of Columbus's original companions, made 
a voyage to the continent. They held the 
fame courfe which Columbus bad taken , as 
far as the ifland of Guanaios : but, ftanding 
from thence to the weft, they difcovered a new 
and extenfive province, afterwards known by 
the namp of Yucatan , and proceeded a con-^ 

k) Herrera , dec x. lib. vii. c. 1-4. Gomara Hid. c. 44* 
Kelacian d^ B, de las Cafa^, p. zo. 
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fiderable way along the coaft of that country. 1) 
Though nothing memorable occurred in thU 
voyage, it de&rves notice ^ becaufe it led to 
difcoveries of .greater importance* For the fame 
reafon , the voyage of Sebaftiam de Ocampo 
muft be mentioned. By the command of Ovan» 
^o, he failed round Cub4, and firft difcovered, 
with certainty , that this oottotry, which Co- 
lumbus once luppofed to be a part of the coUf 
linen t, was a large ifland, m) 

Diego Columbus appointed governor of Hifpaniola. 

This voyage round Cuba was one of the 
iaft occurrences under the adminiftrs^tion of 
O van do. Ever (ince the death of Columbus , 
bis fon Don Diego had been employed in foli^ 
citing Ferdinand to grant him the oiFices of 
viceroy and admiral in the New World, toge- 
ther with all the other immunities and profits 
which defcended to him by inheritance, in con- 
fequence of the original capitulation of his fa- 
ther. But if thefe dignities and revenues ap-. 
peared fo confiderable to Ferdinand , that , at 
the expence of being deemed unjuft, as well as 
nngratefiil , be had wrefted them from Columr 
bus , it is not furprifing that he fliould be un-? 
willing to confer them on his fon. According- 
ly, Don Diego wafted two years }n inc^ffant 

1) Herrcra, dec. i. lib, vi. c 17. 
m) Hcrrera, dec. I. lib. vii. c. i. 
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but fruitlefs importutiity. Weary of this, he 
endeavoured at length to obtain isy a legal fen- 
tence what he could not procure foom the fa- 
vour of an intereiled monarch. He commenced 
a fuit againft Ferdinand before the council that 
-managed Indian aSairs ^ and that courts with 
integrity which reflefts honour upon its pro- 
ceedings^ decided againft the king, and faftain- 
ed Don Diego's claim of the yiceroyalty j^ toge- 
ther with all the other privileges ftipulated in 
the capitulation. Even after this decree, Fer- 
dinand'6 repugnance to put a fubjeft in poffef^ 
iipn of fuch e^tenfive rights, might have thrown 
in new obftacles , if Don Diego had not taken 
.a ftep which interefted very powerful perfons 
in the fuccefs of bis claims. The fentence of 
the council of the Indies gave him a title to a 
rank fo elevated, and a fortune fo opulent, that 
he found no difficulty in concluding a marriage 
with Donna Maria, daughter of Don Ferdinand 
^e Toledo, gceat commendator of Leon , and 
brother of the duke of Alva, a nobleman of the 
firfl; rank, and nearly relate*! to the king. The 
fluke and his family efpoufed fo warmly the 
paufe pf their new ally, that Ferdinand could 
not refift their folicitations. He recalled Ovan-^ 
dp, and appointed Don Diego his fuccejQbr, 
though , evpft in conferring this favour , he 
could not conceal his jealoufy; for/be allowed 
him to aflume only the title of goyeriipr, not 
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that of viceroy, which had been adjudged to 
belong to him, n) 

V 

He repairs to Hifpaoioli^. 

Don Diego quickly repaired to Hifpaniola , 
j^tteuded by his brother, his uncles, his wife, 
whom the courtefy of the Spaniards honoured 
with the title of vicequeen , and a nuqierous 
retinue of perfoiis of both fexes, born of good 
families. He lived with a fplendour and magni- 
ficence hitherto unknown in the New World ; 
and the family of Columbus feemed now to 
enjoy the honours and rewards due to his in^ 
yentive genius of which he himfelf had been 
cruelly defrauded. The colony itfelf acquired 
new luftre by the acceifion of fo many inhabit^ 
ants , of a different rank and charafter from 
moft of thofe who had hitherto migrated to 
America , and niany . of the moft illuftrious fa- 
milies in the Spanifh fettlements are defcended 
from the perfons who at that time accompanie() 
Don Diego Colunabus. o) 

No benefit accrued to the unhappy natives 
from this change of governors. Don Diego 
was not only authorized by a royal edift to 
continue the repartimientos', or diftribution of 
Indians; but the particular number which he 
might grant to every perfon, according to his 

p) Herrera , dec. i. lib. yii. c. 4, ^c, 
o) Qyiedo. lib. i0. c. l. 
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rank in the colony 5 was fpeciiied. He availed 
himfeif of that permilTion ; and foon after he 
landed at St. Domingo 9 he divided fuch Indians 
as were ftill unappropriated, among his rela-? 
tions and attendants, p) 

Pearl fifhery of Cubagua. 

The next care of the new governor was 
to comply with an inftruftion which he receiv- 
ed from the king » about fettling a colony in 
Cubagua^ a fmall ifland which Columbus had 
difcovered in his third voyage. Though this 
barren fpot hardly yielded fubfiftence to its 
wretched inhabitants , fuch quantities of thofe 
oyfters which produce pearls were found on 
its coaft^ that it did not long efcape the in*- 
quifitive avarice of the Spaniards , and became 
a place of confiderable refort. Large fortunes 
were acquired by the fifhery of pearls , which 
was carried on with extraordinary ardour. The 
Indians , efpecially thofe from the Lucayo 
iflapdSy were compelled to dive for them; and 
this dangerous and unhealthy employment wa9 
an additional calamity , which contributed not 
a little to the extindtion of that devoted 
race, q) 



p) Recopilacion de Leyes, fih. vi. tit. 8. 1. i • 2-* Herrera, 
dec. I. lib. vii. c. lo. 

q) Hfsrrera. dec* I. lib. yil, c. 9, Gpmara Hi(V. c. 78. 
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New voyages^ 

About this period , Juan Diaz de SoHs and 
Pinzon fet out^ in conjunftion ^ upon a fecond 
voyage. They ftood direftly foath , towards 
the equinoftlal line , which Pinzon had former- 
ly croiTed, and advanced a3 f^r as the fortieth 
degree of fouthern latitude. They were afto- 
nifhed to find that the continent of America 
firetched, on their right hand, through all this 
vaft extent of ocean. They landed in different 
places, to take^pofleflion in name of their fo- 
vereigp ; but though the country appeared tp 
be extremely fertile and inviting, their force 
was fo fmall, having been fitted out rather for 
difcovery than making fettlements , that they 
left no colony behind them. Their voyage 
ferved, however, to give the Spaniards more 
exalted and adequate ideas with refpeft to 
the dimenfions of this new quarter of the 
globe, r) 

A fsttlement on the contineiit attempted. 

Though it was above ten years fince Co^ 
lumbus had difcoyered the main land of Ame- 
rica, the Spaniards had hitherto made no fettle- 
ment in any part of it. What had been fo long 
n^gleded was now f^rioqfly attempted 9 &pd 

r) Herrert, dcf. i. lib. yii. c. 9. 
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with cotifiderable vigour, though the plan for 
this punpofe was neither formed by the crown, 
nor executed at the ^xpence of the nation , but 
carried on by the? enterpriflng fpirit of private 
adventurers. This fcheme took its rife from 
Alonfo de Ojeda, \yho had already made two 
voyages as a difcoverer, by which he acquired 
jconfiderable reputJ^tion , but no wealth. Bijt 
his charafter for intrepidity and conduft eafily 
procured him affociates , who advanced the 
money requifite to defr^-y the charges of the 
expedition. About the fame time, Diego d^ 
Nicueffa, who had acquired a large fortune in 
Hifpaniola, formed a iimilar defign. Ferdinand 
encouraged both; and though he refufed to ad- 
yance the fmalleft fum, was extremely liberal 
pf titles and patents. He ere^ed two govern- 
ments on. the continent , one extending fronoi 
Cape, de Vela to the ^ulf of Darien, and the 
other from that to Cape Gracias as Dips. The 
former was given to Ojeda , the latter to Ni- 
cuefla. Pjeda fitted out a fhip and two brigan- 
tines, with three hundred men; Nicueffa, fix 
yt^lTels^ with feven hundred and eighty men. 
They failed about the fame time from $t Dar 
mingo for their refpeftive governments,^ In 
order to give their title to thofe countries fom^ 
appearance of validity , faveral of the moft 
eminent divines and lawyers in Spain were, 
employed to prefcribe the mode in which they 
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fhould take poffeffion of them* s) There is 
hot in the hiftory of mankind any thing morci 
lihguikr or extfevagant thah the form which 
they devifed for this purpofe. Thty inftrafted 
thofe invaders; as food as they landed on th^ 
continent ; to declare to the ndtivbs the prin- 
dpal articles 0^ the Chriftiati faith ; to acquaint 
them 9 in particular, With the fiiprebe jurif- 
dlftion of the Pbpe over all the kingdoms of 
the earth ; tb inform them of the grant 'which 
this holy ^pofatif had made of their country 
to the kihg of Spain ; to rie^quire then! to 
einbrace the do6trihes of that religion which 
the Spaniards made known to them ; and to 
fabmit to the fovdreign whoft authority they 
pi-oclalmed; If the natives refufed to coinply 
with this reqiiiiitlon ; the terms of . \vhich 
muft have been utterly incotnprehenfible to 
uninflruAed Indians, th^n Ojeda and Nicueila 
were auihorifed to attack them with fword 
( and fir6 ; to ireddce them ; their wives and 
children ; to a ftate of fervitude ; and to 
cbmpel them by force to recognize the jurif- 
dlftion of the church , and the authority of 
the monarch , to which they would liot yo-^ 
lantarily fubjcft themfelves. t) 



s) Herrera, dec. I. lib. vii. c. i^i 
t) See t^OTfc: XXIII. 
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"the (iifaftert attending It; 

As the inhabitants of the continetit could 
liot at once yield afTent to doftrines too refined 
for their uncultivated underftandings , and ex- 
plained to them by interpreters imperfeftly 
acquainted With their language ; as they did not 
conceive how a foreign prieft, of whom they 
had nevei' heard ^ could have any right to dif- 
pofe of their <:ountry^ or how an unknown 
prince fhould claim jurifdi6):ion over them as 
his fubjefts, they fiercely oppofed the new in- 
vaders of their territories^ Ojeda and NicuefTa 
endeavoured to eflFeft by force what they could 
not accompliAi by perftiafion* The contempo-s 
rary writers enter into a very minute detail in 
relating their tranfadiions; but as they made 
no difcovery of importance ^ nor eflablifhed any 
permanent fettlement, their adventures are not 
intitled to any confiderable place in the general 
hiftory of a period > where romantick valour^ 
ilruggling with incredible hardfhips^ diftinguifh 
every effort of the Spanifh arms« They found 
the natives in thofe countries of which they 
went to afTume the government, to be of a 
charafter very different from that of their coun-» 
try men in the iflands. They were fierce and 
warlike. Their arrows were dipped in a poifon 
fo noxious y that every wound was followed 
with certain death. In one encounter they 
flew above feventy of Ojeda's followers, and 
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the Spaniards , for the firft time , were tatiglit 
to dread the inhabitants of the New World* 
Nicnefla was oppofed by people equally refolute 
in defence of their poiTeflions^ Nothing could 
foften their ferocity. Though the Spanitrd^ 
employed every art to foothe them, and to gain 
their confidence ^ they refufed to hold any i&-> 
tercourfe, or to exchange atiy friendly oi&ce^ 
with men whofe refidence among them they 
confidered as fatal to their liberty and independ- 
ence« This implacable enmity of the na- 
tives , though it rendered it extremely difficult 
as well as dangerous to eftablifh a fettlemenfi 
in their country might have been furtnounted 
at length by the perfeverance of the Spahiards, 
by the fuperiority of their arms^ and thelt 
fkill in the art of war. But every diftifter 
^hich can be' accumulated upon the unfortu-^ 
nate> combined to complete their ruin. The 
lofs o^ their fbips by various accidents upon uxk 
unknown coaft, the difeafes peculia^r to a 
climate die moft noxious, in all America » the. 
want of provifions^ unavoidable in d country 
imperfefUy cultivated , diiTention among them^ 
felves, and the inceflant bofiilities of the nati^ 
ves, involved them in a fucceflion of calami- 
ties I the bare recital of which ftrikes one 
with horror. Though they received (1510.) 
two confderabie reinforcements from Hifpauiok, 
the greater part of thofe who had engaged in 
this unhappy expedition , perifhed, inlefs than 
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a year, in the iiioft ektreme mifery. A feV 
\srho fiiririvea, fettied as a fefeble colony at 
Santa Maria ei Antigua , dn the gulf of Darieri, 
under the Command of Vafco Nugnez deBalboa^ 
who, in the moft defperkte exigencies, difplayed 
fnch courage and coliduft^' as firft gained the 
confidence of his countrymen ; and marked him 
but as their leader in more fpiendid and fuc-j 
cefsful undertakings. Nor was he the only 
adventurer in this expedition who will appear 
with luftre in more important fcenes. Fran- 
cifco Pizar^o was one of Ojeda's companionsj 
and in this fchool of adverfity acquired or imJ 
proved the talents which fitted him for the ex^ 
traordinary anions which he afterwards per- 
formed* Hecnan Cortes, whofe name became 
ftill more famous i had lifcewife engaged early 
in this enterprize , which roufed all the aftiv^ 
youth of Hifpaniola to arms ; but the good for- 
tune that accompanied him in hi^ fubfequent 
adventures , interpofed to fave. him from the 
difafters to which his companions were expofed^ 
He was taken ill at St. Domingo before the 
departure of the fleet, and detained there by a 
tedious indifpofition* u) 

Conqueft of Cui)a. 

Notwithftanding the unfortunate iffde o^ 

thU expedition, the Spaniards were not de^ 

terred 

u) Hcrrcrt, dec. i, lib. vii. c. ii. &c. Gomara Hift. c. SU 
58 , 59. fecnzoft Hill. Ub. i, C ip - 23. P. Ma"^^' 
(i«cad. 199. 
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terred from efigHgltig in new fchemes of a iimilar 
nature^ When wealth is acquired gradually 
ty the perfevering hand of induftry, or accu-^ 
mulated by the fl&\^ operations of regalar com- 
merce , the means employed are fo. proportioned 
to the end attained, that there is nothing to 
firike the imagination , : and little to urge on the^ 
aftive powers of the mind to •nncoiiinEon efforts; 
But when large fortunes were created almoil in- 
ftantan^oufly ; when gold and plearles were pro- 
cured in Exchange for baubles ;when.the Countries 
which producedthefe rich commodities, defended 
only by naked lavages / might be feized by th^ 
firft bold invader ;:.obje£i:s fo lingular. and allur- 
ing, rouzed a wonderful fpirit of enterprise 
among the Spaniards , who rufhed with ardour 
into this new path that was opened to weakh 
and diftinftion,' While this fpirit continued 
warm and vigorous, every attempt either t©^ 
wards difcovery or conqueft was applauded; 
and adventurers engaged in it with emulation^ 
The pailion for new undertakings , which cha?* 
radrerizes the age of difcovery in the latter part 
of the fifteenth, and beginning of the iixteetith 
century , would alone have been fufficient to 
prevent the Spaniards from Hopping fhort ia 
their career. But circumftances peculiar to 
Hifpaniola at this junfture, concurred with it 
In extending their navigation and conqueftsv 
The rigorous treatment of the inhabitants of 
that if land havings almofl: extirpated the race^ 
RoBJSRxsoN* Tom. I, R 
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many of the Spahifb planters,; as I Jiave already 
observed , finding it impoflible' to csijrty on tbeir 
works with- the fame vigour. asd profit ^ were 
obliged to look out for. fi&ttletnent^ in feme 
cooDtry wbofe people were not yeb wafted by 
oppreffion. Others^ with the ;iriconfiderate 
levity na(:urftl toymen upon whom wealth pours 
in with . a fudden ilow> hsid ' fquanderedv in 
thoughtlefs prodigality 9 what they acquired 
with eafe, and Were driven' .by neceffity to 
enifaark in the moft: defperate-fchemes, in order 
to retrieve, their aflairs. From all thefe caufes^ 
when Don- -Diejgo Columbus propofed to cod^ 
quer the ifland of Cuba, and to eft^ablifh a co-; 
lony there , many perfons of /chief diftinftion in 
Hifpaniola engaged with alacrity (151 1.) in the 
xh<^afure4. He gave the command of the troops 
deftih^d for that fervice to Diego Velafqiiez, 
eiae of his father's companions in his fecond 
voyage, and who^ having been long fettled in 
Hifpahiola, had acquired an ample fortune^ 
with fuch reputation for probity and prudence, 
that * h^ feemed to be well qualified for con« 
dufting an bipedition of importance. Three 
hundred men w^ire deemed fufficient for the 
conqueft of an ifland above feven hundred 
nlilfes in length, and filled with inhabitants. 
But they were of the fame unwarlike character 
with the people of Hifpaniola. They were not 
bnTy intimidated by the appearance of their new 
enemies J but unprepared to refill them. For 
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though , from the time that the Spaniards took 
poiTeilion of the adjacent ifland, there was 
reafon to exped a defcent on their territories, 
none of the fmali communities into which Cuba 
was divided 9 had either made any provifion 
for its own defence, or had formed any con- 
cert for their common fafety. The only ob- 
ftruftion the Spaniards met with was from 
Hatuey, a cazique, who had fled from Hifpa- 
niola, and taken poffeflion of the eaftern extre- 
mity of Cuba. He ftood upon the defenfive 
at their iirft landing, and endeavoured to drive 
them back to their fhips. His feeble troops, 
however, were foon broken and difperfed ; and 
he himfelf being taken prifonei", Velafquez, 
according to the barbarous m^xitn of the Spa- 
niards , conlidered him as a * flave who had 
taken arms againft his mailer, and condemned 
him to the flames. When Hituey \vas fattened 
to the ftake, a Francifcan friar labouring to 
convert him, promifed him imtnediate ad- 
mittance into the joys of heaven , if he would 
embrace the Chriftiail faith. „Are there any 
„Spaniards, " fays he, after fome paufe, "in 
„that region of blifs which you defcribe?" 
„Yes, " replied the monk, „bat only fueh as 
„are worthy and good." j>The beft of them, " 
returned the indignant cacique, "hive neither 
„ worth nor goodnefs ; I will not go to a place 
„where I may meet with one of that accurfed 

R 2 
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„ race. " x) This dreadful . example of vefige- 
anCe ftrocJk the people of Cuba with fuch ter- 
ror, that they fcarc^ly gave any oppl)fition to 
thfe progrefs of their invaders; and Velafquez^ 
>vithout the lofs of a man^ annexed this ex^ 
tenfive and fertile ifland to the Spanifh mo^ 
liarchy. y) 

t>ifcovcry of Floriia. 

The facility with which this important con- 
queft was completed, ferved as an incitement 
to other undertakings. Juan Ponce de Leon , 
having acquired both fame and wealth by the 
reduftion of Puerto Rico^ was impatient to en- 
gage in fome new enterprife. He fitted out 
(15 12.) three fhips at his own expence, for a 
voyage of difcovery, and his reputation foon 
drew together a refpeflbable body of followers* 
He ^ direfted his courfe towards the Lucavo 
iflands ; and after touching at feveral of them , 
as well as of the Bahama ifles , he flood to the 
fouth-wefl:, and difcovered a country hitherto 
unknown to the Spaniards , which he called 
Florida 5 either becaufehe fell 10, with it on Palm 
Sunday , or 01^ account of its gay and beautiful 
appearance. He attempted to land in different ' 
places, but met with fuch vigorous oppofitioa 

X) 6. de la Caras , p. 40. 

y) Herrera, dec, i. lib. jx. c. 2, 3. &c, Ovicdo , Jib. xvii. 
«. 3. P- 179. 
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from the natives ^ who were fierce and warlike j^ 
gs convinced him that an increafe of force was 
fequifite to etFeft a fettlenaent. Satisfied with 
having opened a commanipation with a new 
country^ of whof<? value and importai^ce hej 
conceived very fanguitie hppe^ he returned to 
Puerto Rico, through the channel npw known 
by the pam^ of the Gulf, of Florida. 

It was not merely thp paffion of feiarching 
for new countries that prompted Ponce de Leon 
to undert2^ke this voyage, hq was influenced by 
pne qf thofe vifiqnary ideas , which 2^ that time; 
often mingled with the fpirit of difcovery , and 
|-endered it more aftive. iV tradition prevailed 
among the natives pf Puerto Rico, that in the 
ifle of Bimini, one of the Lucavos, there wa5 
a fountain of fuch wonderful virtue as to renew 
the youth, and ceqal the Vigour of every perfon 
who bathed in its falutary waters. In hopes 
pf finding this grand reftorative. Ponce de Leon 
and his followers ranged through the iflands, 
fearching, with fruitlefs folicitude and labour, 
for the fpuntaiii, which was the chief objeft of 
their expedition. That a tale fo fab.ulous fhould 
gain credit among fimple uninftrufted Indians isi 
pot fi^rprizing, Ths^t it (hould make, any im- 
pr^ffion upon an eplightened people, appears, 
in the prefent age, altogether incredible. The 
faft, however, is certain; and the moft au- 
thentick Spanifh hiftorians mention this extra- 
vagant fally of their credulous countrymen. 
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The Spaniards , at that period , were engaged 
in a career of aftivity which gave a romatitick 
turn to their imagination , and daily prefented 
to them ftrange and marvellous objefks. A 
new world was opened to their view. They 
vifited iflands and continents of whofe exiftence 
mankind in former ages had no conception. In 
thofe delightful countries nature feemed to af- 
fume another form ; every tree and plant and 
animal was different from thofe of the .ancient 
hemifphere. They feemed to be tranfported 
into enchanted ground ; and, after the wonders 
which they had feen, nothing, in the warmth 
and novelty of their admiration , appeared to 
them fo extraordinary as to be beyond belief. 
If the rapid fucceflion of new and ftriking fcenes 
made fuch imprefllon even upon the found un« 
derftanding of Columbus, that he boafted of 
having found the feat of Paradife, it will not 
appear ftrange that Ponce de Leon fhould dream 
of difcovering the fountain of youth z). 

Progrefs of Balboa ia Darieti. 

Soon after the expedition to Florida , a dif- 
covery of much greater importance was made 
in another part of America. Balboa having 
been raifed to the government of the fmall co* 



z) p. Martyr , decad. p. 202. Enrayo Chronol. para la Hift. 
de la Florida , per. D. Gab. Cardenas, p. l. Oviedo, lib. 
xvi. c. II. Herrera, dec. I. lib. ix c. 5. Hift. de la 
Conq. de la Florida , por Garc. de la Vega, lib. t. c. 3. 
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lony at Santa Maria in Darien; by the volun- 
tary fafirage of his aflbciates , was fo extre- 
tnely defirous to obtain from the crown a conu 
firmation of their eleftion, that he difpatched 
one of his officers to Spain » in order to folicit 
a royal cotnmillion , which might inveft him 
with a legal tide to the fupreme command, 
Confciousy however^ that he could not ex^ 
peft fuccefs from the patronage of Ferdinand's 
miniftersy with whom he was unconneded, o^r 
from negociating in a court to the arts of which 
he was a ftrariger, he endeavoured to merit the 
dignity to which he afpired, and aiming at 
performing fome iignal fervice that . would fe^- 
cure him the preference to every competitor. 
Full of this idea , he made frequent inroads 
into the adjacent country, fubdued feveral Ojf 
the caziqueSy and collected aconiiderable.quan- 
tity of gold, which abounded more in that part 
of the continent than in the iflands. ' In one 
of thofe excuriions, the Spaniards contended 
with fttch eagemefs about the divifion of fom6 
gold, that they were at the point of proceeding 
to afts of violence againft one another. A 
youn^ cazique, who was prefent, aftonifhed 
at the high value which thiey fet upon a thing 
of which he did not difcem the ufe , tumbled 
the g6ld out of the balance With indignation; 
and, turning to th^ Spaniards :„ Why do you 
quarrel ( fays he ) jibojat fuch a trifle ? If you 
are fo pailionately fond of gold ^ as to abandoi^ 
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yoiir owii' couintry , and to diftiirb tbe tranquit 
lity of diftant nations for its fak^, I will con- 
duft you, to a region where the metal which 
f eems to be the chief 'objeft of your admiration 
and deiire, is fo common, that the meaneft 
utenfils are formed of it. " Tranfported with 
'what they heard , Balboa and his companions 
inquired eagerly Vvhere this happy qouotrylay, 
and how they might arrive at it? He informed 
them that at the diilance of £x funs , that is 
of fix days journey towards the fouth, they 
fhould difcover, another ocean, near to which 
this wealthy kingdom was fituated; but if they 
intended to attack that, powerful ftate, they 
muft aiTemble forces far fuperior in number and 
ftrength to thofe with which they now ap- 
peared a). 

The fchemes which be forms. 

This was the firft information which the 
Spaniards received concerning the great fouth ern 
ocean, or the opulent and extenfive country kno;wn 
afterwards by the name of Peru. Balboa hadnow 
"fcefore bim objefts fuited to his boundlefs am/- 
bition, land the enterprizinjg/ ardour of bis ge- 
nius. He immediately concluded the, ocean 
\yhich the eazique mentioned, .to be that fo^ 
which £!olumbus had fe^rched without fuccef/s 
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a) Herrera, dec. i. lib. ix. c, a. Gokiara, 'c' 6b. P. Martyr. 
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in thk part of America , in hopes of opening a 
more direft qommunication with the Eaft-tn- 
dies ; and he conjeftured that the rich territory 
which- had bfeen defcribed to him , mnft be part 
of that vaft atrtl opulent region of the earth. 
Elated with the idea of performing what fo great 
a man had attempted in vain; and eager to ac- 
cpmpiifh a difcovery which he knew would be 
no lefs acceptable td the king than beneficial to 
his country, he was impatient until he could 
fet out upon tl^is enterprise , in comparifbn of 
which all his former exploits appeared incon- 
i)derable. But previous arrangement and pre- 
paration were requiiiie to enfure fuccefs. He 
began with courting and fecuring the friendfhip 
of the neighbouring caziques. He felit feme 
of his officers to Hifpaniola with a large quan- 
tity of gold , ' as a proof of his paft fuccefs, and 
an earncft of i his future hopes. By a proper 
diftributiott of this , they fecured the favour of 
the governor, and' allured volunteers into the 
liervice. A confiderabie reinforcement from 
that ifland joined him , and he thought himfelf 
in a condition to attempt the difcovery. 

Difficulty of executing it. 

' • • ■ ■ . » 

The ifthmus of Darien is not above iixty 
miles in breadth ; but this iieck of land, which 
binds together the qoqtinents of North and 
South America, is ftrengthened by a chain of 
lofty mountains flretchipg through its whole 
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extent, which render it a barrier of folldity 
fufficient to refift the impulfe of two oppofite 
oceans. The mountains are covered with forefts 
aimoft inacceffible. The .valleys in that moijit 
climate, where it rains during two thirds of ' 
the year, are marfhy, ai^d fq frequently over- 
flowed, that the inhabitants find it neceffary, 
in many places , to build their houfes upom 
trees, in order to be'elevated at fome diftance 
from the damp foil, and the odious reptiles en- 
gendered in the putrid waters, b) Large rivers 
rufh down with an impetuous current from the 
high grounds. In a region thinly inhabited by 
wandering favages , the hanju of induftry had 
done nothing to mitigate or correft thofe na- 
tural difadvantages. To march acrofs this un- 
explored couptry , with no other guides but 
Indians , whofe fidelity could be little trailed, 
was, on all thofe accounts, the boldeil enter* 
prize on which the Spaniards had hitherto ven-^ 
tured in the New World. But tjie intrepidity 
of Balboa was fuch as diftinguifhed him among 
Jiis countrymen, at a period when every ad-p 
venturer was confpicuous for daring courage. 
Nor was bravery his only merit; he was pru- 
dent in condu6b, generous, affable, and pof- 
feffed of thofe popular talents which, in the 
moft defperate undertakings, infpire confidence 
and fecure attachment. Even after the junftion 



b) P. Martyr, dccad. p. 158. 
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of the volunteers from Hifpaniola, (15x3 ) he 
was able to mailer only an hundred and ninety 
men for his expedition. But they were hardy 
veterans, inured to the climate of America, 
and ready to follow him through every danger. 
A thoufand Indians attended them to carry 
their provifions; and to complete their warlike 
array,' they took with them feveral of thofe 
fierce dogs, which were no lefs formidable than 
def]:ru6tive to their naked enemies. 

Difcovers the South Sea. 

Balboa fet out upon this important expe^ 
dition on the firft of September, about the time 
that the periodical rains began to abate. He 
proceeded by fea , and without any difficulty j 
to the territories of a cazique whofe friendfhip 
he had gained; but no fooner did he begin to 
advance into the interior part of the country, 
than he was retarded by every obftacle which 
he had reafon to apprehend, from the nature 
of the territory, or the difpofition of its in- 
habitants. Some of the caziques , at his ap- 
proach , fled to the mountains with all their 
people, and carried off or deftroyed whatever 
could aiford fubfiftence to his troops. Others 
collefted their fubjefts , in order to oppofe. his 
progrefs , and he quickly perceived what an 
arduous undertaking it was, to conduct fuch a 
hody of men through hoftiie nations, acrofs 
fwamps and rivers , and woods , which had 
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pever been paiTed but' by ftnaggling Indians. 
But, by fharirig in every hardChip with the 
nu?aneft foldiet , by appearing the foremoft to 
meet every danger , by promiiing cQtn6dently 
to his troops the enjoyment of honour and ri-r 
ches fuperior to what had been attaiqed by thej 
moH. fuccefsful of their countrymen , he infpir- 
^d them with fucb entbuiiaftick refolution, tha£ 
they followed him without murmuring. When 
they had penetrated a good way into the 
mountains 9 a powerful cazique appeared in a 
narrow pafs, with a numerqus body of hts fub- 
j<?6ts to obftru^ their progrefe: ^ut paen who 
bad fu|*mount^d fo many obftaqies , defpife^ 
the oppofition ^f fuch feeble enemies. They 
attacked, them with impetuofity , ai^d having 
difperfed them ^pith much eafe and great 
flaughter, continued their march. Though 
their guides h^^d reprefented the breadth of the 
iilhnius to be., only a journey of fix days, they 
had already fpent twenty-fiv^ in forcing their 
>v^ay through the wopds and mountains. Many 
of them were ready to fink under fuch uninter- 
rupted fatigue in that fultry qlimate , feveral 
were feized xyith the difeafes peculiar to the^ 
country, and all became impatient to reach the 
period of their labours ai^d fufferings. At length 
^he Indians afiure.d them, that from the top of 
^e next mount,aih they fhould difcov^er the 
ocean which was the objeQ; of th^ir wifhes. 
When , \Y:ith infinite toil , they had climbed up 
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thfe greater part of that fteep afcent , Balboa 
cothmanded his men to halt , and advanced 
lil<^ne to thfe futnmity that he might be the iirft 
who ffiould enjoy a fpeftacle which he had fo 
long defired. As foon as he beheld the South 
Sea ftrfetchilig in etidlefs. pfpfpeft belo"^ him , 
he fell on his knees , and lifting up his hands 
to Heaven ; returned thanks to God i whb had 
cbhdufted him to a difcovery fo beneficial to 
his countrjr,. and fo honoutable to himfelf; . Sis 
followers obfer^ing his trahfports of joy^ rufhed 
forward to join in his wonder > exultation and 
gratitude. They held on theii* courfe ta the 
fhore with great alacrity^ when Balboa. ad-^ 
vancing up to the middle in the waves with 
his buckler and fword ^ took pofTeflion of that 
ocean in the name of the king hii mafter > and 
vowed to defend it, with tbefe arms, agait^ft 
all his enemies, c) 

That part of the great P^cifick or Southern 
ocean, which Balboa firft difcovered, ftill re^ 
tains the name of the Gulf of St. Michael^ 
which he gave to it , and is fituated to the eaft 
of Panama. From feveral of the petty princes, 
who governed in the diflrifbs adjacent to that 
gulf, he extorted provifions and gold by force 
of arms. Others fent them to him voluntarily. 
To thefe acceptable prefents , fome of the cazi- 



q) Herrera, dec. i. lib. x. c. i , &c. <aoiniir», c. 6d; &c. P. 
Martyr J decad. p, 205 , &€« 
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ques added a coDiiderable quantity of pearls; 
and he learned from them, with much fatif- 
fa6l:ion; that pearl oyfrers abounded in the fea 
which he had newly difcovered, 

\ 

He receives iofbrinatiou concerning a more opulent 

country. 

Together with the acquifition of this wealth, 
which ferved to fqothe and encourage his fol* 
lowers y he received accounts which confirmed 
his fanguine hopes of future and more extenfive 
benefits from the expedition. All the people 
on the coaft of the South Sea concurred in in- 
forming him that there was a mighty and opu- 
lent kingdom fituated at a confiderable diftance 
towards the fduth-eafty the inhabitants of which 
had tame animals to carry their burdens. In 
order to give them an idea of thefe, they drew 
upon the fand the figure of the Llamas or 
fheepSy afterwards found in Peru, which the 
Peruvians had taught to perform fuch fervices 
as they defcribed. As the Llama , in its forrn^ 
nearly refembles a camel , a beaft of burden 
deemed peculiar to Afia , this circumftance , in 
conjunftion with the difcovery of the pearls, 
another noted produdion of that country, tend- 
ed to confirm the Spaniards in their miftaken 
theory with refpeft to the vicinity of the New 
World to the Eaft-Indies. d) 

d) Herrera , dec. i. lib. x« e. Q. 
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Obliged to return; 

Bat though the information which Balboa 
received from, the people on the coaft , as well 
as his QWDXonjediures and hopes , rendered him 
extremely impatient to vifit this unknown 
country , Ms prudence reftralned him from at- 
tempting to invade it; with an handful of men , 
exhaufled by iiatigue, and weakened by dif- 

^ eafes. e) He determined to lead back his foU 
lowers, at prefent, tb their fettlement at Santa 
Maria inDarien, and to return next feafon with 
a. force more adequate to fuch an arduous en- 
terprize. In order to acquire a more extenfivi* 
knowledge of ^ the ifthtnus / he marched back 
by a different route/ which he found to he no 
lefs dangerous and difficult than that which he 
had formerly taken. But to men elated with 
fuccefs, and animated with fao])e, nothing is 
infurmountable. Balboa returned ( 1314.) to 
Santa Marian from which he had been abfent 
four months, with greater glory and more 
treafure than the Spaniards had. acquired in any 

* expedition in the New World. None of Bal- 
boa's officers diftinguifhed himfelf more in this 
fervice than Fr^ncifco Pizarro, or affifted with 
greater courage and ardour in opening a com- 
municatidn with thofe countries, in ^hich he 
afterwards adted fuch an illuftrious part f } 

e) See Note XXIV. 

}4errera, dec. i. lib. x. c, 3-6. Gomarit, c. 64. P« Mur- 
tyr , dec." p. at^ , &c. 
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Pedrarias appointed governor- of Darien. 

.Balboa's firft care was to fe&d iiiformatloti 
to Spain of the important di&oveiy which he 
bad made ; and to demand a reinforcement of a 
thoufahd men; in ordec to attempt the conqueft 
of that opulent coohtry , concei^ning which he 
had received futh inviting intelligence. The 
firft account of the difcovery of the New World 
hardly occafioned greater, joy;, than the unex^ 
peftedi tidings 9 that a pajQTage was at laft found 
to the great fouthern. ocean. The communica-* 
tion with the £aft- Indies^ hy:a courfe to the 
weft ward of the line of demarcation^ drawn by 
the Pope, feemed now to.be certain. The vaft 
wealth which flowed into Portugal from its fettle- 
ments and conquefts in that country , excited 
the envy and called forth the emulation of other 
ftates. Ferdinand hoped now to come in for at 
fhare in this lucrative commerce , and in his 
eagernefs to obtain it, wa« willing to make an 
effort beyond what Balboa required. But even 
in this exertion, his jealous policy ^ as well as 
the fatal antipathy of Fonfeca , now bifhop of 
Burgos , to every man of merit who diftinguifh- 
ed himfelf in the . New WorJd , were confpi* 
c.uous. Notwithftanding Balboa's recent fer« 
vices 9 which marked him out as the moft 
proper perfon to fiiiifli that great undertaking, 
which he had begun, Ferdinand was fo unge^ 
nerous as to overlook thefe, and to appoint 
Pedrarias Davila governor of Darion. He gave 

hioL. 
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him the command of fifteen fiout vefTels^ and 
twelve hundred foldiers* Thefe were fitted ottt 
at the publick expence, with a liberality which 
Ferdinand had never difplayed in any former 
armament deftined for the New World; an4 
fuch was the ardour of the Spanifh gentlemen 
to follow a leader who was abouc to condu3: 
them to a country, where, as fame reported i 
they had only to throw their nets into the fei 
and draw out gold ^ g) that fifteen hundred em- 
barked on board the fieet , and if they had not 
been re&rained, a much greater number would 
have engaged in the fervice. h) 

Pedrarias reached the gulf of Darien with- 
out any remarkable accident , and immediately 
fent fome of his principal officers afhore, to 
inform Balboa of his arrival, with the kijp^'f 
€ommifiion> to be governor of the colony. .. To 
their aftonifhment , they found Balboa > of 
whofe great exploits they had heard fp mucb $ 
and of whofe opulence they had formed Cock 
high ideas* clad, in a canvas jacket, aud wefMTr 
Ing coarfe hempen fahdals ufed oply by tbf 
meaneft peafantfl 9 employed together w^th fomt 
Ipdians^ in latching his own hut Wit^h re^ds* 
Even in this fimple garbi wj^ohcprrefpo^ded 
Co ill. with the expectation a|id ^wifhes of h}s 
new goefts^ Balboa received .tbem with dignity. 

g) Herrem, dec i. lib. x. e. 14, 

h) Ibid. dec. 1. lib. x. c. 6» 7. P. Martyr, de(. p. XT7« 99$* 

RoB£RTSoN. Tom, I,. S 



s. 
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The fame of his difcoveries had drawn fo many 
adventurers from the iilands, that he could now 
mufter four hundred and fifty men. At the' 
head of thofe daring veterans ^ he was more 
than a match for the forces which Pedrarias ^ 
brought with him. But though his troops mur- 
mured loudly at the injuftice of the king in . 
fuperfeding their commander , and complained 
that ftrangers would now reap the fruits of 
their toil and fuccefs, Balboa fubmitted with 
implicit obedience to the will of his fovereign, 
and received Pedrarias with all the deference 
due to his charafter. p 

DilTenfioo between him and Balboa. 

Notwithilanding this moderation to which 
Pedrarias owed the peaceable poiTeiTion of his 
government^ he appointed a judicial inquiry 
to be made into Balboa's conduft, while under 
the command of Nicuefia ; and impofed a con- 
fiderable fine upon him , on account of the ir- 
regularities of which he had then been guilty. 
Balboa felt fenfibly the mortification of being 
fiabjefted to trial and to punifhmeht in a place 
where be had fo lately occupied Jlle firft ftation. 
Pedrarias could not conceal his jealoufy of his 
lliperior merit; fo that the refentment of the 
ixn^y and the envy of the other ^ gave rife to 
difl*enfions extremely detrimental to the colony. 

i) Herreras, dec. j. Jib. x. c. 13. 14* 
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It was treatefted with a calamity ftiU more 
fataL Pedrarias had landed in Darien at a 
moft unlucky time of the year, (July 1514.) 
about the middle' of the rainy feafon^* in that 
part of the torrid" zone where the clouds pour 
down fuch' torrents as are unknown in more 
temperate climates* k) The village of Santa 
Maria was feated in a rich plain , environed 
with marflies and woods* The conftitution of 
Europeans was unable to withftand the pefti« 
lential influence of fuch afltaation^ in a cli-^ 
mate naturally fo noxious ^ and at a feafon fo 
peculiarly unhealthy* A violent and deitruc-^ 
tive malady carried off many of the foldiers 
who accompanied Pedrarias* An extreme fcar-^ 
city of pro vifions augmented this diftrefs^ as 
it rendered it impoifible to find proper refrefh- 
ment for the fick 5 or the neceflkry faftenance 
for the healthy. 1) In the fpaceof a month above 
fix hundred perfons perifhed in the utmofi: mi-- 
fery* Deje6tion and defpair fpread through the 
colony. Many principal perfons folicited their 
difmiiiion , and were glad to relinquifh all their 
hopes of wealth f in order to efcape from that 
pernicious region^ Pedrarias endeavoured to 
divert thofe who remained from brooding over 
their misfortunes, by finding them employment* 
With this view, be fent feveral detachments. 

S a ' 

k) Richard Hift. NttufeUe d6 TAir, tdm. 1* p. ^64. 
i) Herrera> dec. t< Hb. x. c 14. P. Martyr, dec. 973. 
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into the interior parts of the country , to levy 
gold ambng the natives , and ta fearch for tliie 
Inin^s in which it was produced. Thofe rapa^- 
cldus adventurers 9 . more attentive lo prefent 
gain than to. the me&ns of facilitating their fu- 
ture prbgrefs f plundered without difiinfiion 
wherever they marched. Regardlefs of the aU 
liances which Balboa had made with feveral of 
the caziqti^Sy they ftripped them of every thing 
valuable; ftnd treated tb^m; as well as their 
fubjefts i with the utmdft infolence and cruelty. 
6y theiir tyranny and exaftionsi which Pedra- 
riasy either from want of authority or of in* 
elinaticUii did not reftrain ^ all the cQuntry from 
the. gulf of Darlto to the lake of Nicaragua was 
def<^^ted , and the Spaniards were inconfider- 
at^ly deprived 6f the advantages which they 
might have derived from the friendfbip of the 
natives , in extenduig their cojiqui&fis to the 
South Siea. Balboa ^ who faw wij^ concern 
thiit fuch ilUjfidg^d proceeidingd retarded the 
execution bf lus favourite fcheme^ fi^nt violent 
remoiikftradiees lo Spain againft the ^mptudeat 
ga^ernment of Pedrarias 1 which had ruined a 
happy and flourifhrng citilony ^ Pedrarias , oh 
the other haad^ aecufed hi«i of having deceiv- 
ed the king > by magnifying his own exploits, 
as well as by a falfe reprefentation of th€ o(\}«> 
lence and value of the country, m) 

m) Herrera, ded i. lit), x. c. 15.. dec* a. c. u &c. Gomtra, c. 66. 
P. Martyr. d«c. 3. c. ic. KeUcioa(tqB..deUis Cafas , p, I8. 
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'Violent pToc9ediag9 agahrft Baltoji, 

Ferdiriand became feniible at lekigth of bit 
imprudence in fuperfeding the moil aftive and 
experienced offtcer he had in the New World i 
and by >t^ray' of cbmpenfation to Balboa , ap* 
pointed him Adelantado, or Lieutenant-go vernoi^ 
of the cotintries upon the South Sea, with very 
cxtenfivtf privileges and authqrlty. At the fanie 
tihie (15 15.)' he enjoined Pedrarias to fupport 
Balboa in ail his operations, and to confult\ 
With him concierhing every meafure which he 
hiAifelf purfued. But to effeft fuch a fudden 
tranfition from inveterate enmity to perfe^ 
confidence, exceeded Ferdinands power, Pe-. 
drarias continued to treat his rival with negleft; 
and Balboa's fortune being exhaufted by the 
payment of his fine, and other exaftions of 
Pedrarias, he could Dot make fuitable prepara- 
tious for taking poflelfion of his new govern- 
ment At length , by the interpofitions and 
exhortations of the bifhop ofDarien, they were 
brought to a reconciliation ; and in order to* 
cement this union more firmly, Pedrarias agreed 
to give his daughter in marriage to Balboa, 
The firfi: effeft of their concord was, (1516.) 
that Balboa was permitted to make feveral 
fmall incurfions into the country, Thefe he 
condufted with fuch prudence, as added' to the 
reputation which he had already acquired. Many 
adventurers reforted to him , and, with the 
countenance and aid of Pedrarias, he began tQ ^ 
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prepare for his expedition to the South Sea. 
In order to accpmplifb this, it was neceffary 
to build vefTels capable of conveying his troops 
to thofe provinces which he purpofed to in-^ 
vade. After furmounting many obftacles , and 
enduring a variety of thofe hardffaips which 
were the portion of the conquerors of Anae- 
rica, he at length finifhed four fmall brigan^ 
tines^ In thefe , with three hundred cho^n 
men, a force fbperior to that with which Pizarro 
afterwards undertook the fame expedition, he 
was r^ady to fail towards Peru , when he re- 
ceived an unexpedted melTage from Pedrarias. n} 
As his reconciliation with Balboa had never 
l)een cordial, the progcefs which he made re-> 
vived bis ancient enmity , and added to its ran- 
cpur. He dreaded the profperity and elevation 
of a man whom he had injured fo deeply. He 
fufpefted that fuccefs would encourage him ta 
aim at independence upon his jurifdiftion ; and 
fo violently did the paffions of hatred , fear , 
and jealouij^, operate upon his mind, that, in 
order to gratify his vengeance, he fcruplednot 
to defeat an enterprize of the greateft moment 
to his country. Under pretexts which were 
falfe, but plaufibie, he deiired Balboa to poft- 
pone his voyage for a fhort time , and to repair 
to Ada, in. order that he might have an in- 
terview with him. Balboa with the unfufpi- 

o) Herrerfif.dcc, ». liU. i. c, 3. Lib, li. c. 11; if, ax. 
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cious 'confidence of a man confcious of no crime ^ 
inftantly obeyed the fummons; but as foon as 
be entered the place, he was arretted by order 
of Pedrarias, whofe impatience to fatiate his 
revenge did not fuffer him to languifh long in 
confinement Judges were immediately ap- 
pointed to proceed to his trial. An ac^ufktion 
#f difloyalty to the king, and of an intention 
to revolt againft the governor, was preferred 
againft him» Sentence of death was pronounced ; 
and though the judges who paffed it, feconded 
by the whole colony, interceded warmly for 
his pardon , Pedrarias continued inexorable ; and 
the Spaniards beheld, with aftonifhment and 
forrow, the publick execution of a man whom 
they univerfally deemed more capable than any 
who had borne command in America , of form- 
ing and accomplifhihg great defigns. o) Upon 
his death , the expedition which he had planned' 
was relinquiiThed. Pedrarias , notwithftanding^^ 
the violence and injuftice of his proceedings, 
was not only fcreened from punifbment by the 
powerful patronage of the bifhop of Burgos and 
other courtiers , but continued in power. Soon 
after, he obtained permiffion to remove the 
colony from its unwholefome ftation at Santa 
Maria to Panama, on the bppofite lide of the 
ifthmus ; and though it did not gain much in 
point of bealthfulnefs by the change , the com-^ 

o) Herrera. dec. 2. Hb. ii. c. si. 27, 
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modiou$ iituatlQn of this, new fettlement oontri-. 
buted greatly to facilitate the fubfequent eon- 
quails of the Spaniards, in the vaft countries- 
iituated upon the Southern Ocean, p) 

New difcovericj. 15-15. 

I 

, During thefe tranf^ftions . in Darieii , the 
iiftory of which it was proper to carr'y on in aa 
ijninterrupted,teao^ur, feveral important events 
occurred with refpeft to the difcovery , the con-* 
queft, and government of other provinces in 
the New World* Ferdinz^nd was fo intent upon 
opening a communication with the Molucca or 
Spice Iflands by the weft, that, in the year 
one thoufand five hundred and fifteen , he fitted 
out two fhip3 at his own expense, in order to? 
attempt fucb a voyage, and gave the command 
of them to Juan Piaz de Soiis, who was deem-- 
ed one of the moft. fkilful navigators in Spain, 
Be fi:ood along the cpaA of South America ^ 
and, oij the firfli ol January one thoufand five 
hui^dred and fixteen, entered a riv^r,^ which 
he caJIed Janeiro, where an extenfive com-*, 
merce is now carried on* From thence he pro-» 
cee^ed to a fpack^us bay, which be fuppofed. 
to be the entrance into a ftrak that ce^imunU 
cated with the Indian ocean ; bat upoq advanp- 
ing farther, he found it to be the mouth of 
Rio- de Plata, one of the vaft rivers by wbU;b 



p) Herrers, dec. %. lib. iy. c. f. 
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the fouthern continent of America is watered. 
In endeavouring to make a defcent in this 
country, De Soils and feveral of his crew were 
flain by the natives, who, in fight of the fhips, 
cut their bodies in pieces , roailed and devoured 
them. Difcouraged with the lofs of their com-> 
manderi and terrified at this fhocking fpe6):acle^ 
the furviving Spaniards fet fail for Europe y 
without aiming at any farther difcovery* q) 
Though this attempt proved abortive, it was? 
not without benefit. It turned the attention 
of ingenious men to this caurib of .navigation , 
and prepared tb« way for a more fortunate 
voyage, in which, a few years pofterior to 
this period , the great defign that Ferdinand bad 
in view was accomplifhed. 

State of the colony ifi Hifpfiniola, 

Though the Spaniards were thus afttvely cm-tr 
ployed in extending their dtfcoveries and fettiew 
ments in America, they fiUI conjftdered Hifpa- 
niola as their principal colony, and the feat of 
government. Don Diego Columbus wanted' 
neither inclination aor abilities to have rendered 
the members of this colony,. who were moft 
immediately under his jurifdi6tion , profperous ' 
and happy. But he was drcumfcribed in all bis 
operations by the fufpicious policy of Ferdinand , 
who .on every occafion , and under pretexts th^ 

q) Herrem, df^. 9. lib, u fi. ?. P. Martyr, decad. p. 3x7. 
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moft frivolous, retrenched bis privileges, and 
encouraged the treafurer, the judges, and other 
fubordinate officers, to counteraft his meaftires , 
-and to difpute his authority. The moft valuable 
prerogative which the governor poiPefled , was 
that of dlftributing Indians among the Spaniards 
fettled in the ifland. The rigorous fervitude 
of thofe unhappy men having been but little 
mitigated by all the regulations in their favour, 
the power of parcelling out fuch neceffary in- 
ftruments of labour at pleafure , fecured to the 
governor great influence in the colony. In order 
to ftrip him of this, Ferdinand created a ne\^ 
office, with the power of dlftributing the In- 
dians:^ and beftowed it upon Rodrigo Albu- 
querque, a relation of Zapata, his confidential 
minifter. Mortified with the injuftice, as well 
as indignity, of this invafion upon his rights, 
in a point fo efTential, Don Diego could no 
longer remain in a place where his power and 
confeqiience were almoft annihilated. He repaired 
to Spain with the vain hopes of obtaining re- 
drefs. r) Albuquerque, entered upon his office 
with all the rapacity of an indigent adventurer, 
impatient to amafs wealth. He began with tak- 
ing the exafi: number of Indians in the ifland, 
and found , that from fixty thoufand , who , in 
the year one thoufand five hundred and eight, 
furvived aft^r all their fufferings , they were 



r) Herrora, dec. i. Hb. ix. c. 5. lib. Xr e. l%, 
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now reduced to fourteen thoufand, Thefe he 
threw into feparate divifions or lots , and bef- 
towed them upon fuch as were willing to pur- 
chafe them at the higheft price. By this arbi- 
trary diftribution , feveral of the natives were 
removed from their original habitations ^ many 
were taiken from their ancient mailers, and all 
of them fubjefted to. heavier burdens, and to 
more intolerable labour, in order to reimburfe 
their new proprietors, Thofe additional cala-» 
mities completed the mifery, and haftened on 
the extinction ,. of this wretched and' innocent 
race of men, s) 

CoQtroverfy with refpeft to the trtattnent of the 



I 

I Indians. 

I 



The violence of thefe proceedings, toge- 
ther with the fatal confequences which at- 
tended them , not only excited complaints 
among fuch as thought themfelves aggrieved, 
but touched the hearts of all who retained any 
fentiments of humanity. From the time that 
Ecclefiafticks were fent as inftru6tors into Ame- 
rica, they perceived that the rigour with which 
their countrymen treated the natives , rendered 
their miniftry altogether fruitlefs. The miffio^ 
naries , in conformity to the mild fpirit of that 
religion which they were employed to publifh , 
early remonfirated againft the maxims of tb^ 

s) Herrera, dec. i. Hb. x. e. 19, 
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planters with refpeft to the Atnericans and con- 
deitined the repartitnientos , or diiiributions , by 
which they were given up as flaves to their 
conquerors, as no Jefs contrary to natural juf- 
tice and the precepts of Chriftianity, than to 
found policy. The Dominicans, to whom the 
inftruQ;ion of the Americans was originally 
committed, were moft vehement in teftifying 
againft the repartimientos. In the year one 
thoufand five hundred and eleven, Montefino,, 
one of their moft eminent preachers, inveighed 
againft this praftice in the great church at 
St, Domingo , with all the impetuofity of po- 
pular eloquence. Don Diego Columbus, the 
principal officers of the colony, and all the 
laymen who had been his hearers, complained 
of the monk to his faperiors ; but they , infiead 
of condemning, applauded his doftrine , as / 
equally pious and feafonable. The Francifcans^ 
iniluence4 by the fpirit of oppofition and ri- 
valfiiip which fubiifts between the two orders , 
difcovered fome inclination to take part with 
the laity , and t^ efpoufe the defence of the re^ 
partimientos. Bat as they could not with de-r 
dency give their avowed approbation to a fyftem 
of oppreffion, fo repugnant to the fpirit of re- 
ligion , they endeavoured to palliate what they 
could notjuftlfy, and alleged, in excufe for 
the conduct of their countrymen, that it \vas 
impoffible to carry on any improvement in 
the colony, unlefs the Spai^iard^ ppffeflfed 
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fach domimori over the natives * that they 
could compel them to labour* t) 

Contrary decifions coucernhig this point. 

The Dominicans I regardlefs of fuch poli- 
tical and interefted conilderations , would not 
relax in any degree the rigour of their fenti- 
mentS) and even refufed to abfolve, or admit 
to the facraments ^ fuch of their countrymen 
as held the natives in fervitude* u) Both par- 
ties applied to 'the king for his decifion in a 
matter of fuch importance* Ferdinand empower* 
ed a committee of his privy-council , aillitefi 
by fome of the moft eminent civilians and divi^ 
nes in Spain ^ to hear the deputies fent from 
Hifpaniola, in fupport of their refpeftive opi- 
nions« After a long difcuifion, the fpeculative 
point in controverfy was determined in favour 
of the Dominicans , the Indiana were declared 
to be a free people , intitled to all the natural 
rights of npsn; but^ notwithftaadlng this de- 
^i£on., the repartimientos were continued upon 
their ancient footing* w) As this determina^ 
tidn admitted the principle upon which the Do-* 
minicahs founded their opinion , it was nojt 
(lalci^ated eitber to filence or to convifice tb^m^ 

t) Htfrrera , fffcc. 1. Jib. vi»i» <i. Xi. O^i^do , lib. iii. c. 0^ 
p. 97. 

u) Oviedo , lib. iii, c. 6. p. 97. 

w) Herrera , dec. x. lib. viii. c. 12. Ijib. ix. c. 5. 
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At length, in order to quiet the colony^ whicn 
was alarmed by their rethonftrances and cen^- 
fures , Ferdinand iffued a decree of his privy- 
council, (1513. ) declaring, that after mature 
coniidefation of the Apoftolick Bull, and other 
titles by which the crowii of Caftile claimed i 
right to -its polTeffions in the New World ^ the 
fervitude of the Indians was warranted both by 
the laws of God and of man ; that unlefs they 
were fubjefted to the dominion of the Spaniards^ 
And compelled to refide under their Infpeftion j 
it would be impoflible to reclaim them front 
idolatry , or to inftriift them in the principled 
of the Chriftian faith 5 that no farther fcruple^ 
ought to be entertained concerning the lawful* 
nefs of the fepartimientos ^ as the king and 
council were willing to take the charge of 
that upon their own cohfciences $ and that 
therefore the Dominicans , and 'monks of other 
religious orders^ fhould abftain , for the future, 
Irom thofe inveftives^ which, from an excefs" 
6f charitable, but ill Informed zeal> they had 
uttered againft that praftice. y) 

That his intention of adhering to this decree 
might be fully underftood, Ferdinand conferred 
new grants of Indians upon feveral of his cour- 
tiers, z ) But , in order that he might not 
feem altogether inattentive to the rights of hu- 

y) Herrera, dec. I. lib. ix. c. 14. 
a) See NOTE XXV. 
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manity , he publifhed an edift , in which he 
endeavourtd to provide for the mild treatmctnt 
of the Indians under the yoke to which he fub- 
jefted them 5 he regulated the nature of the 
work which they fhould he required to perform, 
he prefcribed the mode in which they fhould 
be clothed and fed, and gave diredtions with 
refpeft to their inftruftion in the principles of 
Chriftianity. a) 

Eifeft of thefe. 

But the Dominicans , who, from their ex« 
perience of what waspaft, judged concerning 
the future , foon perceived the inefficacy of 
thofe proviiions > and foretold , that as long as 
it was the intereft of individuals to treat the 
Indiana with rigour , no publick fegulationd 
could render their fervitude mild or tolerable. 
They confidered it as vain to wafte their own 
time and ftrength in attempting to communicate 
the fublime truths of religion to men , whof6 
fpirits were broken, and theif faculties impair- 
ed by oppreflion. Some of them » in defpair^ 
requefted the permiffion of their fuperiors ta 
remove * to the continent , and to purfue the 
Dbjeft of their million , among fuch of the na- 
tives as were not hitherto corrupted by tho 
example of the Spaniards, or alienated by thei^ 
cruelty from the Chriftiao faith. Such as re* 

ft) Herrera, dec. I. lib. U. c, I4. 
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tnaitied in tiifpaniola continued to remonftrate ^ 
^vith decent firmnefs^ againft the fervitude of 
the Indians, b) 



BartholdiueW de las Cafts tLpptnti in defence of the 

Indiana. 



The violent operations of Albuquerque^ the 
new diftributor of Indians, revived the steal of 
the Dominicans againft the repartlmietitos^ and 
called forth an advocate for that oppreiTed 
people f who pofieffed all the courage , the 
talents, and adlivlty requifite in fup porting fuch 
a defperate caufe« This was Bartholomew de 
las Cafas, a native of Seville , and one of the 
clergymeri fent out with Columbus in his fe- 
cond voyage to Hifpaniola ^ in order to fettld 
in that ifland. He early adopted the opinion 
prevalent among ecclefiajlicks , with refpedk to 
the unlawfulnefs of reducing the natives to fet* 
vltude; and th^t he might demonftrate the fin- 
cerity of his coi^viftion ^ be rellnq^iflied all 
the Indians who had fallen t(h his own fhare 
In the divifion of the inhabitants among their 
conquerors , de^claring that he fhould ever b^ 
wail his own misfortune and guilt, in having 
cxercifed. for a moment this impious dominion 

over 



t>) Hertera , dec. 1. lib. ix. c. 14. Touron. Hift. Gtner. de 
TAmerique , torn. i. p. t59> 
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i^yet his feUow«Gfeatiftres4 c) Ftoth that time, 
he wag the avowed {>atreii of the Indians'; and 
by his bold iiit^rpo£tions in -ttieir behalf , as 
well as by the r{efpe6b diie tobidi abilities and 
charader « he had often the merit of £etting 
fomie bounds to the exeeiTes of his countrymen* 
He did not fail ta remonftrate warmly againft 
the proceedings of Albnqnerquv; andi tiioagh 
be foon faund that atliention to his own intereft 
rendered that rapftcinus officer deaf to admoni«> 
tion , he did not abandon the wretched people 
whofe caofe he had efpoaCed^^ He inilantly 
£ct oat for Spain^ with the moft fangoine hopes 
of opening the ey^s and foftening the heart ol 
Ferdinand^ by that firiking pi&ace of the op<^ 
prellioti of his new fubje&s^ which he would 
exhibit to his view, i) 



Solicits their c^ufe in tbe court of Spaio* 

He eafily obtained (151 6.) admittance t0 
the king ^ whom he found in a dedtning ftatii 
•f health* With . much freedom , and no lefii 
eloquence ^ he reprefentedto hifi all the fatat 
effects of the repartimientos in the New Worlds 
boldly charging him with the guilt of having 

c) Fr. Aug. Dfifiifi 9mi^^ HHl. 4lf V» Fupi^ficiofi ik» 1« I'tot 

viocift de Sc. |ago <le Mexico, p. ^03, 30^. Hfrrera^ 
dec. I. lib. X. c. 'l2» 

d) Herrera. dec. 1. lib. x. c. I a. Dec. ». fib. i. c* i|. Dft" 
Vila PadilU Hit. p. 3»4- 

RoBXRTsoN. Tom. I, T 
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tuthorized this impious meafure f which had 
brought mifery and deftruftion upon a numer-> 
0U8 and innocent race of men , whom Provid'*- 
ence had placed' under his protedion. Fer^ 
dinand , whofe mind as well as body was 
much enfeebled by his dillemper, was greatly 
alarmed at this charge of impiety f which at 
another junfture he would have defpifed. He 
liftened with deep compunftion to the difcourfe 
of Las Cafasy ini promifed to take into att^- 
tive confideration the means of redrefling the 
evil of which he complained. But death pre^ 
vented him from executing his refolution. Char«* 
les of Auftria , to whom all his crowns devolv- 
ed f refided at that time in his paternal domi- 
nions in the Low Countries. Las Cafas » with 
his ufual ardour, prepared immediately to fet 
out for Flandres , in order to occupy the ear 
of the young monarch , when cardinal Xime- 
nes» who, as regent, affumed the reins of 
government in Caftile, commanded- him to de- 
fift from the journey, and engaged to hear his 
complaints in perfon. 

The regolatioot of cardinal Ximenet. 

He accordingly weighed the matter with 
attention equal to Its importance ; and as bis 
ia^petuous mind delighted in fchemes bold and 
uncommon, he foon fixed upon a plan which 
aftonifbed the minifters , trained up under the 
forfual and cautious admlnift ration of Ferdinand. 
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Without regarding either the rights of Don 
Diego Columbus » or the regulations eftablifhed 
by the late king^ he refolved to fend three per-* 
fons to America as fuperintendents of alt the 
colonies there, with authority » after examining 
all circumftances on the fpot, to decide finally 
with refpe£t to the point in queftion* It wad 
a matter of deliberation and delicacy to chufe 
men qualified for fuch an important ftation. As 
all the laymen 'fettled in America > or who had 
been confulted in the adminiftfatfon of that 
department y had given their opinion that the 
Spaniards could not keep po^eilion of their new 
fettlements^ unlefft they were allowed to retaiil^ 
their dominion over the Indians » be faw that 
he could not rely on their {mparti^]{ty» and de^ 
termined to commit the truft to ecclefiafticks. As 
the Dominicans and Francifcans had already^ 
efpoufed oppofite fides in the controverfy, he/ 
from the fame principle , excluded both thefe^ 
fraternities from the commiifion. He confined' 
his choice to the monks of St Jerome » a fmalU 
but refpeftable order in Spain* With the af^ 
fiftance of their general , and in concert with 
Las CafaSy he foon pitched upon three perfons 
whom he deemed equal to the charge. To' 
them he joined Zuazo» a private lawyer of 
diftinguifhed probity » with unbounded power 
to regulate all judicial proceedings in the co- 
lonies. Las Cafas was appointed to accompany 

T 2 
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theiii, with the title of Prpfceftor ,of tbe In- 
dians, e) • . * 

' r. 

ffae mapner in yrlnkh they yvete execute^l. 

■_,_ • ' f 

To Ycrft ^mb .ejctfftor^iii^rjr f o.w^r^ ^u^igfait 
i^t Cilkce QyQft«ifn ith,Q fyfte^id of jgf(Y«rp^aaeikt 
^fil^UChed lin tlM? Npw -WArM* m iQunp^rfp^Si 
i«^bo, from tiieir bumbleiiCOAflkiiQpJntife^. Wftre 
Hltle intmed itp rp^dBPrfs tbie^ Wgli.^*tbw:ity;, .4p- 
l^^jareditp Z4p?te* m4 .otiieir.|»ipiftec5 ofrthp 
Iftise kingi > iniEiftfwre fo wiW ap^:dangerp^Si 
thitf tjbpy iselttf^d t^ iffpe tthe ^iTpatqhie^ pec^C^ 
fary for csMrrying it into exocitfipjn* fta.t Xi- 
Q^eiie$ wa^ tiot «^fja , temper p^^^tly tojbrojok 
opppfifei^Ii t9 45iy .<>jf Jiis fqhemfts; ft^ fetnt for 
the r^aS:ory npiJiiifterB ^ aQ4 addre^le^ th^m in 
fnijh.a.tjone, it-hajb in ^the ,^m^ . fi/aniitxn^thn 
they obeyed Wp orAej^s. /) Tbie &peria- 
teilMlepts^ with t^eir aiJEociate ^mgz^^ a^ L^ 
Cafas » ifail^d for .$^ DpQiingp. Upon their ^r- 
iliv^ly .the £i^ ^ of tbieir 9iMthQritlf M^as to f^t 
at liberty all ,tb4^ Indigos, who hjid ^e^ ^ant^.d 
to the Spa^ifh cprurtiers I or to ^ny perf^p npt 
rjefi4ing in Amwcja. TW^, tijgetfetr wkh tkfi 
information which bM^een r/e.ceiv€|^fr9/pa3p^ip 
concerning the objeft of the commi^ion, fpre.i^d 
a general alarm. . The coloniijfl concluded that 
they were tp be df^prived at once of tbie bandu 

e) Herrera, dec. ft. lib. iL c 3. 
Ibid. dec. ft. Ub. ii. c, 6. 
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iivitb which they carriied on dieir labour, ao^ 
that, of conft^qaenee , ruin. wa$ unavoidable.* 
But the fithers of St Jerome pmcee4ed with 
fuch cautioq and )p]!udence , as foon difiipatefd 
;iU their fesurs. • They difcovec^d ,.' in csvrery ftep 
pf th«ir cotidafty a knowledge? of the world;, 
zwi of afiaiirsi, which i$ fetdom^ acquired in a 
eloifter ; and dtfpla3red a modieration and gentle^ 
nefs fHlI more rare among periS^ns trained ufi 
in the folitade and aufterity of a monaA^ick life^ 
Their ears were open to informatioji from eyej-y 
quarter j^ they compared the difFerent accounts 
which they received , and, after a mature con- 
fideration of the whole, they were fully .f%tifl« 
£ed that the ftate of the colony r^dered it 
impollible to adopt the plan propoled by Laa 
Cafas , an* recommended by the pardiiial. They 
plainly perf:eive4 that the Spaniards fettled in 
America were fo few in ©umber, that they 
could neither work the! mines which had beeo^ 
opened , nor cultivate the country ; . that they 
depended far both upoi\ the labaur of the na^ 
tives, and, if deprived of it, they m.uft in« 
jftantly relinquifli their conquefts , or give up 
;ill the advantages^ which they derived firora^ 
them f thai no^ allurement wa$ fo powerful a^ 
to furmciuiit the natural averfion of the Indiana 
to any laborious effort , aj&d that n^jihing bud 
the autbority^ of a nsafter could compel them to^ 
work ; «ni if they were not ke,pt: conftantly 
tinder the eye and difcipline o£ a fiiperior, fia| 
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great was their natural liftlefTnefs and indifFer'' 
ence» that they /would neither attend to reli- 
gious inilruAiony nor obferve thofe rites of 
Chriftianity which they had been already taught* 
Upon all thofe accounts, the fuperintendents 
found it neceifary to tolerate the repartimien- 
tos , and to fuffer the Indians to remain under 
fabjeftion to their Spanifh mailers. They ufed 
their utmoft endeavours 9 .however » to prevent 
the fatal efFeds of this eftablifbment , and to 
fecure the Indians the confolation of the beft 
treatment compatible with a ftate of fervitude. 
For this purpofe, they revived former regula- 
tions, they prefcribed new ones, they ne- 
glefted no circumftance that tended to mitigate 
the rigour of the yoke ; and by their authority, 
their example, and their exhortations, they 
laboured to infpire their countrymen with fen« 
timents of equity and gentlenefs, towards the 
unhappy people upon whofe induftry they de* 
peHded, Zuazo, in his department, feconded 
the endeavours of the fuperintendents. He 
reformed the courts of juftice, in fuch a maor 
ner as to render their deciiions equitable as 
well as expeditious, and introduced various re« 
gulations which greatly improved the interior 
police of the colony. The fatisfaftion which 
his conduft, and that of the fuperintendents 
gave , was now univerfal among the Spaniards 
fettled in the New World , and all admired the 
lM>ldnefs qf Ximenes^ Ui having d^^parted from 



/ 
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the ordinary path of buiinefs in forming his 
plan^ as well as his fagacity , in pitching upon 
perfons, whofe wifdom, moderation, and 
difintereftednefs 9 rendered them worthy of thi$ 
high trufl. g) 

L«s Cafaf 4ifl'atisfied with tbem. 

Las Cafas alone was diBfitisfied. Theprui: 
dential conliderations which influenced the fuper*^ 
intendents, made no impreHlon upon him. 
He regarded their idea of accomn^odating their 
conduft to the ftate of the colony » as the 
maxim of an unhallowed tiniid policy , which 
tolerated what was unjuft, becaufe it was 
beneficial. He contended , that the Indiann 
were by nature free » and, as their prote6tor„ 
lie required the fuperintendents not to bereave 
them of the common privilege of humanity. 
They received his moft virulent remonftrances 
without emotion, but adhered firmly to their 
own fyftem, The Spanifli planters did pot bear 
with him fo patiently , and were ready to tear 
him in pieces for infifting in a requifition fo 
odious to them. I^as Cafas » in order to fcreen 
himfelf from their rage » found it oeceflary to 
take fhelter in a convent ; and perceiving that 
alt bis efforts in America were frciitlefs, he 
foon fet out for Europe , with a fixed refolution 

g) Herrera . dec. Z, lib, ii. c^ 15. Remer«l Hift. Gener. Iiti« 
ii. c. 14, 15, 16. 
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not to abftikdofi tbe prot^ftioti 6f z peopte whoiii 
be deemed to be cruelly oppi^efied. h) 

His oegociatioDS yith the miQifters of Charles V. 

• 

Had Ximenes retained that vigour of mifid 

with which he ufually applied to buiinefs , Las 
Ca(a9 muft have ttet with no very gracious re*' 
ception vipoQ his return to^ Spain. But he 
found tho; cardinad languiHiing under a mortal 
diftemper^ and preparing to refign his authority 
to the young king^ who was daily expe6:ed 
from tlieLow Countries. Charles arrived, took 
poifellion of the government, and, by the 
death of Ximenes , loft a miniiler , whole abi-r 
Iities I and integrity intitled him to diref): his 
^ffair$. Many of the Flemifh nobility had aq- - 
companied their fovereign to Spain. From that 
warm predileftion to his countrymen , which 
was natural at his age, he confulted them 
with refpef^ to all the tranfaAions in his new 
iLihgdom, and they, with aii indifcreet eager- 
Hefs, intruded themfelve.s into every buiinefs, 
^nd felled alnioft every department of admin if- 
tration. i) The dire^ion of American af!^irs 
was an objeft too alluring to efcape their atten- 
tion. Las Cafas obferved their growing in:8u- 
ence, and though proje6tor$ are ufually too 
fanguine to conduft their ichemes with much 

b) Herrenu dec. 2. l^b. ii. c. x6. 
i) Hift. of Charles V. toI. \\. p. 49. 
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dexterity, he poffefleJ s( buftling indefatigable 
«ftlWty, which fpmettme$ accompliflies its pur* 
|k6fed with greater faccefs , than the moft ex- 
quifite difcernment and addfefs. Hc^ courted 
the Flemifh minifters with afliduity. He r^- 
prefented to them the abfurdity of all the 
maxims hitherto adopted with fefpeft to the 
government of America , and particularly the 
defe3:s of that arrangement which Ximenes had 
introduced. The memory 'of Ferdinand wa? 
odiou^ ta the Flemings, The f^perior virtue 
and abilities of Ximenes had long the objeft 
of theic envy. They fondly wifhed to 
have Zf phru'fible pretext for condemning the 
meafnres^y bqth of the monaiioh and of the 
minifteri^ and of relleftiog fome difcredit on 
their political wifdMu The friends of Don 
Diesgp €(>l««nibqs f as well as the Spanifh cour^ 
tiers y who had been dii&tisfied with the car- 
dinal's a4mihiftratioii, j6ined Las CaCad in cen>- 
fpTing tbcr fobeme of Ifending fuperintendents to 
America, This union o>f fo m^ny iltiterefts and 
pailtons was itreiiftifoleif and, in confe^uence 
of it , the fathers of St. lerdme , and theii^ aiTo- 
ciate Zuasso » were recalled'. Roderigo de Fi-* 
guerofty a lawyer of fome eminence, was ap- 
pointed chief judge of the ifland, and reeeived 
inftrudions, in compliance with. th0. fequeft of 
Las Cafas , to examine otce more 1 with thei 
ntmoft attention, the point in controverfy be- 
tw^en him apd thct people of the colony , with 
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refpeA to the treatment of the natives ; and in 
the mean time to do every thing in his power 
to alleviate their fufferingSy and prevent the 
extlnftion of the race, i) , 

Scheme of fupplying the colonies with negroes. 

This was all that the zeal ofLasCafas could 
procure , at that junfturot in favour of the Inv 
dians. The impoiTibility of carrying on any 
improvement in America » unlefs the Spanifh 
planters could command the labour of the na- 
tives f was an Infuperable objeftion to his plan 
of treating them as free fubjefts. In order to 
provide fome remedy for this, without which 
he found it was in vain* to mentioii his fcheme, 
Les Cafas propofed to purcfaafe a fufficient num* 
ber of negroes from the Portuguefe fettlements 
on the coaft of Africa > and to tranfport them to 
America , in order that they might be employed 
as flaves in working the mines and cultivating 
the ground. One of the firft advantages which 
the Portuguefe had derived from their difcove- 
ries in Africa, arofe from the trade in flaves. 
Various circumftances concurred in reviving this 
odious commerce, which had long been abolifh-. 
ed in Europe , and which is no lefs re-» 
pugnant to the feelings of humanity, than to 
the principles of religion. As early as the 
year one thoufand five hundred and three* 

i) Herrera , dec. 3. lib. ii. c. i6. 19. 3i. Hb. iii. c. 7* 8. 
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a few negroe flaves had been fent into the New 
World, k) In thcf year one thoafand five hon- 
dred and eleven , Ferdinand permitted the im- 
portation of them in greater numbers. 1) They 
were found to be a more robuft and hardy race 
than the natives of America. They were more 
capable of enduring fatigue, more patient under 
fervitude, and the labour of one. negro was 
computed to be equal to that of four Indians, m) 
Cardinal Ximenes, however, when folicited to 
encourage this commerce , peremptorily reje6led 
the propoiition, becaufe he perceived the ini- 
quity of reducing one race of men to fiavery , 
while he was confulting about the means of 
refioring liberty to another, n) But Las Cafas , 
from the inconiiitency natural to men who hurry 
with headlong* impetuofity towards a favourite 
point, was incapable of making this diftinftion. 
While he contended earneftly for the liberty of 
the people bom in one quarter of the globe, 
he laboured to enflave the inhabitants of another 
region ; and in the warmth of his zeal to fave 
the Americans from the yojie, pronounced it to 
be lawful and expedient to impofe one ftill hea-» 
vier upon Jthe Afdoans. Unfortunately for the 
latter, Las Cafas's plan was adopted. Charles 
granted a patent to one of his Flemifh favour-* 



k) Herrera, dee. i. Hb. ▼• c. is. 

1) Ibid. lib. Tiii. c. 9. 

m) Ibid. lib. ix. c 5. 

n) Ibid, dfc 8. Ub. ii. c 8« 
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iteSy contsiitimg. a|i eicclufiye tj^t of impwfttng 
four thoufand negroes into A^meitlca. He fol'd 
hi^ patent to fothe Gienoefe m0rcbaiit$ for 
twenty five thpufand ducats, and- they were 
the firiL who bf onght into a regular form that 
commerce for flave» between Africa- and Ame- 
rica, which has finccf b^en c^ried on to fudi 
an amazing extent, o) 

Las Cafas propofes feo4ing labourers to Hifpaniola, 

But the GfC^iNsfe n^erchamts , condufting 
their operations j^ at firft, (isrgl) with the 
rapacity of monopolift^, demanded fisch an higli 
pri^e for negroes, that the Bumber imported 
it^to Hifpaniola marie po great change upon the 
-Ante of t\re^ coh>ny. tas Cafk^ , whofe zef 1 was 
no lef9 inventive than indefati^ble > had re-^ 
cpurfe to another expedient for the relief of the 
Indians. He obferved , that mafl of the perfons 
who had fettled hitherto in America , were fol- 
diers and failors employed in thr difcoyery or 
conqueft of the ppofttry ; the younger fons of 
poble families , alinted by the pf ofpeft of ac« 
quiring fudden weialtfa; or defperate adveir* 
turers , whom- tlieir indigence dr ermes forced 
to abandoii their iiative Iknd. Inftead of fiich 
men, who were ^^iffolute, rapodnfos,. and ia.^ 
papable of that fober perfevering induftry which 

is requiiite ip forming new colonies , he pro* 

» _ • - . •■ * ■ 

p) H^rrera, <iec. i. lib. %. c. 90. 
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po(eA> to ibjpply tbe ne^ fettleniehts in Hifpa- 
iiiola &n4 th^ o Aier tfiaiuite awith a fufficiet^ 
iiiimber of tabodreffl ami ^ hufbandthefi , Whet 
idiould be allared hj {abtiijiJs piemiums to te- 
move tbltben Tfaefe» /as tkey irera accafioivied 
to fatiguis^ :yeould be ible to f^ifoim the work* 
to wbieh th« Indians > £rom itl^e > leeiyleiiefs d£ 
their <conftitat»aiD » were iwe^iml ^ and inigbt 
foon become^ ofefiil and opolirbt citizelifi; But 
though Hifpanioi* ftood nmch in heel of a re^ 
eruit of inbsbitttiuls ^ having faeaii yifited at thid 
t&me with the :fmail-pDx^ ^hieh fw^^pt. ofi^ 
jBOsatj of th"^ iiati^es ^ aad though Lan Cafa^ bad 
the coimtenflltiee of the Flemifh miniftersi this 
Ibheme Was .deJEeflted by the bifhop of B4irgo«|' 
Wbo tbwiMttiLAU;fai^ prb^e&B^ p) 

> • • . • I ' 

fprms the idea of ^ ne^ colony. 

Las CJftfas how defpatried-df ptocuHng any 
i^Hef for ^tbe Indians in thofe places wfiere the 
Spaniards were already fettleii The evil was 
becdme fo iiivetefate there , as hot to admit of 
a cure. But fueb difeoV^ies Were daily making' 
In the dofftinent^ as gftve kit Mgfi idea both of 
its extent khd populQufHeft; ' In'kU Abfe vaft 
t'egions there was but one 'feeUe eotony jrtant^ 
ed; and exc^t ^ fmali (pot' on the ifthnjus oF 
DarieU, the natives ftfll occupied the wltole 
country. This opened a new tikd more ample 
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field for the hamanity and .^eal of Las Cafas^ 
who flattered himfelf that he might prevent a 
pernicious fyftem from being introduced tbere^ 
though he bad failed of faccefs in his attempts 
to overturn it« where it was already eftablifiied* 
Full of this idea 9 be applied for a grant of the 
Unoccupied coulitry, ^retching along the fea-» 
coaft from the gnlf of Paria to tfae- ^n^ern frf>n«* 
tier of that province now kiiowa by the name 
of Santa Martha. He propofed to fettle there 
with a colony compofed of bufbandmen^ la« 
bourers^ and ecclefiafticks* He engaged^ ,in 
the fpace of two years f to civilize ten thou* 
£ind of the natives/ and to inftrn£t them fo 
thoroughly in the arts of focial life, that^ from 
the fruits 6f their induftry f an annual revenue 
of fifteen thoufand ducats fhould arife to the 
king. In ten years he expefted that his im« 
provements would be fo far advanced^ as to 
yield annually fixty thoufand ducats. He 
ftipulated , that no failor or foldier fhould ever 
be permitted to fettle in this difirift; and that 
no Spaniard fhould enter it without bis per-> 
miifion. He even projefted to clothe the people* 
whom be took Mong with him in feme peculiar 
garj|;nent, which di^ not refemUe the Spanifh 
drefs , that tt^ey . might appear to the natives 
to be .'a ^different race of men from tbofe who 
had brought jTq many calamities upon their 
country, q) From this fcheme, of which I have 

4> Herrera, dec. 9. lib. iv. c. s. 
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traced oply the great lines, it i^ tnanifeft that Las 
Cafas had formed ideas concerning the method of 
treating the Indians, fimilar tothofe by which the 
Jefaits afterwards carried on their great operatic 
ons in another part of the fame continent. He fup- 
pofed that the Europeans, by availing them-* 
felves of that afcendant which they poffefled in 
confeqqence of their foperior progrefs in fcience 
and improvement, might gradually form the 
minds of the Americans to relifh thofe comforts 
of which they were deftitute , might train them 
to the arts of civil life, and render them capable 
of its funftions* 

Fairoarably received* 

But to the bifhop of Burgos and the council 
of the Indies this projeft appeared not only 
chimerical, but dangerous in a high degree. 
They deemed the faculties of the Americans to 
be naturally fo limited, and their indolence fo 
exceftive , that any attempt to inftruft or im» 
prove them would be f ruitlefs. They contended, 
that it would be extremely imprudent to give 
the command of a coutitry totending above 
a thoufaUd miles along the coaft , to a fanciful, 
prefumptuous enthufiaft, a ftranger to the af-* 
fairs of the world , and unacquainted with the 
arts of government. Las Cafas , far from being 
difcouraged with a repulfe , which he had rea^^ 
fon to expeft , had recourfe once more to the 
Flemifh favourites, who s;ealoafly patronized 
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hU jic^iiie , lifkeraty -becaufe it btd been I'ej^Aed 
by 4;he SpMifii miitiil^r^. Tbey prevailed 
wl<^ ^^ix maAe^i who bad Jjlj^ely been raifed 
to t^ I^ffc^rial dignity $ to fe{»r tb? ton&Aer^ 
atio« pf tl^i$ ^^9^1^^ to a ftl^ft n^oiber of bis 
prlvyr,coAinfeUors^ a;id 9« JbftS Cafas excepted 
agaf pA ^ fxieg^berp 0f the iiiottiaial of iCbe Zndieir , 
a$ p^t^al a^d ^t|itef efted^ tb<ey w^i'e all exeladed. 
Tbf 4f 4)|fioii of wei^ cbpfeo by recommendation 
of the ?l,emii>gs» . w$s perfe^y wnfor mablci t^ 
tjnejir fe^timeQit#» Tbey w^i^ly approved of 
l^M Cfii^»> pjapj ftud ^ve orders for carrying 
it into execution j but reftrifted the territory 
allotted him to three hundred miles along the 
coaft of Cumana^ allowing him, however » to 
exti^nd it as hr ^ k!^ pleafed towards tbo inte^ 
rjior part of the country, r) 

A folemn deliberation concerning the mode of 
lieativg the IndiaQs. 

. ^hisl determination did not pafs uncenfured. 
ATnioft every" perfon who bad been in the Weft 
Indies exclaimed againi^lt^ and Supported theif 
opinion fo confidently ^ and with fucb plaufible 
reafonSf as made it advifable to paufe and to 
ifeview the fubjeft more deliberately.. Charles 
htmfelfy though accuftomed^ at this early 
period of his life ^ to adopt the fentiments of 
his n;iinifters^ with fucb fubmiiUve d^fsr^ii^^^ 

ad 

r) Gomara Hift. Gener. c. 77. Herrera* dec« 9. lib. iv. c^ }« 
,* \ l9f le4o. lib, xU. c. 1^. ' jj-- 

/ 
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as did not promife that dectflve vigour of mind 
which diftinguifhed his riper years ^ could not 
help fufpefting that the eageruefs with which 
the Fiexnings took part in every affair relating 
to America 9 flowed from fome improper motive, 
and began to difcover an inclination to examine 
in perfbn into the ftate of.the.queftion concern^ 
ing the chara&er of the Americans y. and th^ 
proper manner of treating them. An opportu- 
nity of making this inquiry 9 with great advan- 
tage , foon occured. Quevedo , the bifhop of 
Parien y who had accompanied Pedrarias to the 
continent in the year one thoufand five hundred 
^nd thirteen , happened to land at Barcelona, 
where the court then refided. It was quickly 
known , that his fentiments concerning the 
talents and difpofition of the Indians differed 
from tl^fe of Las Cafas; and Charles naturally 
concluded, that by confronting two refpeftable 
perfons , who , during their refidence in Ame- 
rica , had full leifure to obferve the manners of 
the peopie whom they pretended to defcribe, 
he might be able to difcover which of them had 
formed his opinion with the greateft difcern- 
ment and accuracy. 

A day for this folemn audience was ap- 
pointed. (June 20. 1517. ) The emperor 
appeared with extraordinary pon^p, and took 
his feat on a throne in the great hall of the 
:palace. His principal courtiers attended, Don 
Diego Columbus, admiral of the Indies^ was 
Robertson. Tom. I. ' V 
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futnmoned to be prefent. The bifhop oF Da- 
rien wassailed upon firft to deliver his opi- 
iiioti. He , in a fhort difcourfe , lamented 
the fatkl defolatioft of America , hy the iex- 
tin6Hon of fo many of its inhabitants ; he 
iicknowledged that thiS niuft be imputed , in 
fotrie degree , to the exceiTive rigour and in- 
confiderate proceedings of the Spaniards ; but 
declared , that all the people 6f the New- 
World, whom he had feen either in the coii* 
tinent or in the iflands, appeared to him to 
be a race of men marked out , by the in- 
feriority of their talents) for fervitude, and 
wfiotii it would be impoffible to inftruft or im- 
prove , unlefs they were kept under the con- 
tinual infpeftion of a matter. Las Cafas , at 
great leiigth , ttnd with more fervour, defended 
his own fyftem. He rejefted with indignation 
the idea that any race of men was born to fer- 
vitude, as irreligious and inhuman. He aflert- 
ed , that the faculties of the Americans were 
riot naturally defpicable, but unimproved ; that 
they were capable of receiving inftruftion in' 
the principles of religion , as well as of acquir- 
ing the induftry and arts which would qualify 
them for the various offices of focial life ; that 
the mildnefs and timidity of their nature ren- 
dered them fo fubmiflive and docile , that they 
might be led and formed with a gentle hand. 
He profeffed , that his intentions in propofing 
the fcheme now under coniid^ration were pure 
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and difinterefted ; and though, from the ac- 
cofnplifhment of his defigns , ineftimable bene- 
fits would refult to the crown of Caftile , he 
never ha^ claimed , nor ever would receive 
any recompence on that account, 

Tho fiheme of Las Cafas approved of. 

Charles, after hearing both, and confulting 
with his minifters, did not think himfelf fufii^- 
ciently informed to eftablifh any general arran- 
gement with refpeft to the ftate of the Indians; 
but as he had perfeft confidence in the integri- 
ty of Las Cafas , and as even the bifhop o£ 
Darien admittied his fcheme to be of fuch im- 
portance, that a trial fhould be made of its ef- 
fefts, he iffued a patent, (1520.) granting hitu 
the diftrift in Cumana formerly mentioned, with 
full power to eftablifh a colony there according 

to his own plan, s) 

* ... • '1 

His prepftratlons for executing it. . ' 

Las Cafas pufhed on the preparations for 
his voyage with his ufual ardour. ; But, either 
from his own inexperieiice in the conduft of 
/ affairs , or from the fecret oppofition of the 
Spanifh nobility^ who uaiverfally dreaded the 
fuccefs of an inftltution that might rob them of 

U a 



s) Herrera , dec. a. Ub. iv, c. 3. 4. 5. .Ar^enfoU AjiDales 
d'Aragou, 74. 97. Remifal Hift. Geaer. lib. ii. c. 19. 9W 
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the in<]u(l.rious and ufefol hands which cultivat- 
ed their eilates , his pi*ogrefs in engaging huf- 
bandmen and labourers was extremely flow 9 
and. he could not prevail on m^r.e than two 
hundred to accpmpany him to Cumana« 

Depar.tt. ijor . Anedcft , and tne^ts with formidable 

obftacles. 

Nothing, however, could damp his zeaj. 
With this flender train, hardly fufficient to take 
pajDCeffion of luch a vaft territory, and altogetl^^r 
^unequal to any^attempt towards civilizing its 
.inhabitant^ » he fet fail. The firft place at 
which he touched was the ifland of Puerto' 
Rico.- Tltier^ he received an account of a new 
ob/lacle to the execution ofbisfcheme, more 
infuperable than any he had lilth^rto encounter- 
..e.d. When he left America in the year one 
thoufand five hundred and iixteeh^ the Spa- 
niards had little intercourfe with any part of 
the continent, except the coliBtries adjacent to 
the gulf of Darien. Bi>t as every fpecies of 
internal induftify began to fiagnate in Hifpanio- 
. la, when,' by the rapid decreafe of the natives, 
theiSpahiards Vere deprived of thofe hands with 
which they had hitherto carried on their opera- 
tions, this prompted them to try various ex- 
pedients for fupplying that lofs. Confiderable 
numbers of negroes were imported ; but, on 
account of their exorbitant price , many of the 
planters could not afford to purchafe them. In 
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order to procure flaves at an eafier rate, fotne 
of thefe fitted out veflels to cruize along the 
coaft of the continent. In places \rhere they 
found themielves inferior in ftrefigth , they 
traded with the natives , and give European 
toys in exchange for the plates of gold worn 
by them as ornaments ; but , wherever they 
could furprife or overpower the Indfans , they 
carried them oflF by force, and fold them as 
flaves in Hifpaniola. t) In thofe predatory ex- 
curfions , the moft atrocious afts of violence 
and cruelty were committed. The Spanifh 
name was held in deteftation all over the con- 
tinent Whenever any fliips appeared, the in- 
habitants either* fled to the woods , or ruihed 
down to the fhbre in arms, to repel thofe hat- 
ed diftprbers of their tranquillity. They forced 
fome parties of the Spaniards to retreat with 
precipitation ; they cut off others ; and in the. 
violence of their refentment againft. the whole 
nation y they murdered two Dominican miflio- 
naries, whofe zeal had prompted them to fettle 
in the province of Cumana. u) This outrage 
againft perfons revered for their fanftity ,♦ ex- 
cited fuch indignation among the people of 
Hifpaniola , who., notwithfianding all their li- 
centious and cruel proceedings , were pof- 
Uffed with a wonderful zeal for religion , ai|di 

t) Herrera, dec. 3. lib. ii. c. 3. 
u) Oviedo , Hm. lib. xix. t. 3. 
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a fuperftitious refpeft for its minifters, that 
they determined to infliff exemplary punifbment, 
not only upon the perpetrators of that crime, 
but upon the whole race. With this view, 
they gave the command of five fhips and three 
hundred men to Diego Ocampo, with orders 
to lay wafte , the country of Cumana with fire 
and fword, ^nd to tranfport all the inhabitants 
as flaves to Hifpaniola. This armament Las 
Cafas found at Puerto Rico , in its way to the 
continent; and as Ocampo refufed to defer liis 
voyage, he immediately perceived that it would 
be impoflible, to attempt the execution of his 
pacifick plan in a country deftinedtohe the feat 
of war and defolation. x) . 

Labours to furroount them. 

In order to provide againft the efFefts of 
this unfortunate incident, he fet fail direfiily 
for St Domingo , leaving his followers canton- 
ed out aokcnig th^ planters in Puerto Rico. From 
many concurring caufes, the reception which 
Las Cafas met with. (12th April 1517.) inHi- 
fpanit^a was very unfavourable. In his nego- 
ciations for the relief of the Indians , Be had 
cenfured the condu6b of his countrymen fettl- 
ed there with fuch honeft feverity as rendered 
bim liniverfally odious to them. They confi- 
dered their own ruin as the inevitable con^ 



x) Herrera, dec. s. lib. ix. c. S« 9» 
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feqaence of his fuccefs. Tl^ey were now elatecj 
with hope of receiving a large recruit of flaves 
from Cumana , \^hich muft be r^linqviifiied if 
!Pas Cafas were afTifted in fe;ttling his projefted 
colony there. Figueroa, in confequenpe of the 
inftruftions he had received in Spain, b^d madq 
an experiment; concerning the capacity of 
the Indians , which was reprefented as decifive , 
againft the fyilem of Las Cafas. He colle6bed 
in Hifpaniola a good number of the natives j^ 
and fettled them in tvvo yiU^ges^ leaving theni 
at perfeft liberty , and with the upqontrouled 
direction of tl^eir own aftioAS. But that people, 
accuftomed to. a mode of life extrenaely different, 
incapable otaiTuming ne\^ habitsi at once, and 
dejefted with their own misfortunes as well ass 
thofe of their pount^*y, exerted fo little induf-j 
try in cultivating the ground , appeared fo de- 
void of folicitude or fo relight in^royidin^for. 
their own waists, and wer? fucli ftr.ai\gers to. , 
arrangenient in con^u^^^g their affairs, that 
the Spaniards propounce4 theni inqiapable of 
being formed to live like men in focial life , an4 
coniidered them as children, who fhould be. 
kept under tl\e perpetual tutelage of perfons 
fuperior to then\felves in wifdom and fagacity. y) 

• ■ . « ^ 

Final mifcarriage of his fcheme. 

Notwithiland^ng s^U thofe circumftance.i^ i^ 
which alienated the pepple tp whom Las Cafasf 

y)'Herrera, dtc. 3. lib.: x. c. 5,. 
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applied from himfclf and from his meafures, 
he by his aftivity and perfeverence, by fome 
conceiHonSy and many threats, obtained at length, 
a fmall body of troops to proteft him and his 
colony at their firft landing. But upon his 
return to Puerto Rico, he found that the difea- 
fes of the climate had been fatal to feveral of 
his people; and that others having got employ- 
ment in that ifland , refufed to follow him. 
With the handful that remained , he fet fail 
and landed in Cumana. Ocampo had executed 
his commiflion in that province with fuch bar- 
barous rage, having maflacred many of the in- 
habitants, fent others in chains to Hifpaniola, 
and forced the reft to fly for fhelter to the 
woods, that the people of a fmall colony, 
which he had planted at a place which he nam- 
ed Toledo, were ready to perifh for want in 
a delblate country. There, however, LasCa- 
fas was obliged to fix his refidence, though 
deferted both by the troops appointed to proteft 
him , and by thofe under the command of 
Ocampo, who forefaw and dreaded the calami- 
ties to which he muft be expofed in that wret- 
ched fiation. He made the heft provifion in 
hif power for the fafety and fubfiftence of his 
followers ; but as his utmoft efforts availed little 
towards fecuring either the one or the other,' 
he returned to Hifpaniola , in order to folieib 
more effeftual aid for the prefervation of men > 
who from confidence in bim ha4 ventured into 
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a poft of fo mttch danger. Sbon after his de- 
parture, the natives, having dlfcovered the 
feeble and defencelefs ftate of the Spaniards, 
affembled fecretly, attacked them with the fury 
natural to men exafperated by many injuries, 
cut off a good number , and compelled the reft 
to fly in the utmoft conftemation to the ifland 
of Cubagua. Th6 fmali colony fettled there, 
oh account of the pearl fifhery , catching the 
panick with which their countrymen had been 
feized, iabandoned the ifland, and not a Spa- 
niard remained in any part of the continent, 
or adjacent iflands, from the gulf of Paria to 
the borders of Darien. Aftonifhed at fuch a 
fucceflion ofdifafters, Las Cafas was afhamed 
to fhew his face after this fatal termination of 
all his fpletidid fchemes/ He fhut himfelf up 
in the convent of the Dominicans at St. Do- 
mingo , and foon after aiTumed the habit of 
that order, .z) 

Though the expulfion of the colony irom 
Cumaha happened in the year one thoufand 
five hundred and twenty-one, I have'chofen to 
trace the progrefs of Las Cafas*s negociations 
from their firft rife to their final iffue without 
interruption. His fyftem was the objeft of 
, long and attentive difculfion; iand though his 
efforts in behalf of the oppreffed Americans, 

z) Herrcrt, dec. 2. lib. x. <;. 5. dec. '3. lib. ii. c. 3, 4, 5. 
Ovjedo, Hilt lib. xix. c 5. Gomara, c. 77. DaviU 
Fadilla, lib. i. c. 97. BemifaLHift. Gen. lib. xj. c.82, S3. 
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partly from his o>vn rafhnefs and iinprudence, 
and partly from the malevoleiit oppofition of 
his adverfarie^, were not attended with that 
fuccefs whiqh he promifed with too fanguin^ 
confidence, great praife is due t;o hjs humane 
aftivity, which gave rife to various regulation^ 
which were of fome benefit to that unhappy 
people. I return no\v^ to the hiftory of the 
Spanifh difcoyeri^s , as they occi\f in the ordei^ 
of time, ajl 

New difcoveries towards the \ireft. 

Diego Velafquez, who conquered Cuba in 
the year one toufand five hundred and eleven, 
/ ftiU retained the government of that ifland, as 
the deputy of Do^ Diego Columbus, though 
he feldom acknowledged his fuperior, and aimed 
at rendering his own authority altogether in- 
dependent, b) Under his prudent adminiftra- 
tion, Cuba became one of the moft flourifhing 
of ^e Spanifh fettleme^ts. The fame of this 
allured many perfons from the other colonies 
thither, in hopes of . fipding either fome per- 
manent eftablifhment , or fome employment for 
their aftivity. As Cuba lay to* the wefi: of all 
the iilands occupied by the Spaniards,, and as 
the ocean, which ftretch^s tieyond it towards, 
that quarter, had not hitherto been explored, 

, a) Herrera, dec. 2. lib. x. c, 5. p. 32p. 
b) ibid. lib. ii. c. 19. 
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thefe circumitances naturally invited the inha- 
bitants to attempt new difcoveries. An expe- 
dition for this purpofe , in which aftivity and 
refolution might conduft to fudden wealth, 
was more fuited to the genius of the age, than 
the patient induftfy requilite in clearing ground, 
and manufafturing fugat. Inftigated by this 
fpirit, feveral officers, who had ferved under 
Pedrarias in Darien , entered into an aff&ciatiori 
to undertake a voyage of difcovery. They 
perfuaded Prancifco Hernandez CordoVa, an 
opulent planter in Cuba; and a man of diftin- 
guifhed courage, to join with them in the ad- 
venture, and chbfe him to be their commander. 
Velafquez not only approved of the defign, 
but aiiifted in carrying it on. As the veterans 
ftom Darien were extremely indigent, he and 
Cordova advanced money for purchafing three 
fmall veffels , and furnishing them with every 
thing requilite either for trafFick or for war. 
A hundred aiid ten meii embarked on board of 
them , and failed from St Jago de Cuba on the 
eighth of February one tboufand five hundred 
and feventeen. By the advice of their chief 
pilot, Antonio Alamlnos, who had ferved under 
the firil admiral Columbus , they ftood direftly 
weft relying on the opinion of that great na- 
vigator, who uniformly maintained that a 
wefterly courfe would lead to t$e moft important 
difcoveries. 
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On the twenty firft day after their depar- 
ture JFrom St. Jago, they faw land, which 
proved to be Cape Catoche, the eaftern point 
of that large peninfula projefting from the con- 
tinent of America, which ftill retains its origi- 
nal name of Yucatan. As they approached the 
fhore, five canoes came off full of people de- 
cently clad in cotton garments; an aftonifhing 
fpeftacle to the Spaniards, who had found 
every other part of America poffefled by naked 
favages. Cordova endeavoured by fmall pre- 
fents to gain the goodwill of thefe people. 
They, though amazed at the ftrange objefts 
now prefented for the firft time to their view, 
invited the Spaniards to vifit their habitations, 
with an appearance of cordiality. They landed 
accordingly , and as they advanced into the 
country, they obferved with new wonder fome 
large houfes built with ftone. But they foon 
found that, if the people of Yucatan had made 
progrefs in improvement beyond their country- 
men, they were likewife more artful and 
warlike. For though the cazique received 
Cordova with many tokens of friendfhip, he 
had pofted a coniiderable body of his fubjefts 
in ambufh behind a thicket, who, upon a 
iignal given by him , rufhed out and attacked 
the Spaniards with great boldnefs, and fome 
degree of martial order. At the firft flight of 
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their arrows , fifteen jo( the Spaniards Were 
wounded; but the Indism* were ftruck with 
ftjch terror by the fudden explofion of the fire 
arms, and fo fufprifed al- the execution done 
by them, by the crofs bows, and. by the other 
weapons of their new enemies , that they fled 
precipitately. Cordova quitted (1520.) acoun^ 
try where he had mjBt )ivith fuch a fi^c^ re- 
ception, carrying off two prifoners, together 
with the orn2^ments of a fmall temple, which 
he plundered in his retreat, 

Campeacny* 

Me continued his courfe towards the J^eft 
without lofing fight of the coaft ^ and. on the 
fixteenth, day. arrived at £ampeachy. There 
the natives received them .tobre hofpitaWy; 
but the Spaniards Wie^e )ttmch furprifed, lAat 
Oh all the extenfive coaft along which they had 
failed, and which they imagined to be a large 
ifland, they had not obferved any river, e} As 
their water began to fail, they advanced, ih 
' hopes of finding a fupply;. and at length they 
difcover^d the mouth of a river ati Potopchati', 
fome leagues beyond Cumipeachy. 

Cpir^ova lapded all Jiis troops :in order t(x 
prote& the^failors while employed in filling the 
cafks ; but notwithftanding this precaution, the. 
natives rofhed down upon them wit:hfuch fury» 

# 
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and in fuch nuftibefs, that forty-feven of the 
Spaniards were kllle3 upon the fpot, and one 
flian only of the whbf6 body efcaped unhurt. 
Th'^ir* Commander, though wounded in twelve 
diflfetefit' places', dlrefted the retreat with pr€- 
fence ' of mind eqdal to th^ courage with which 
he had led theni on in' the engagement, and 
^th much difficulty they regained their fhips. 
After/tfiis fatal repulfe, nothing remained but 
*o h&ften back to Cuba with their fhattered 
forces. In their paflage thither they i\iffered 
the'moft exquifite diftrefs for want of water, 
that men wounded and jQckly , fhut up in fmall 
ve£rels>,i and expofed ta the heat of the torrid 
zone, can be fiippofbd to endure. Some of 
them , finking^ under thefe calamities , * died by 
the. \ way; Cordova, their commatHler, expired 
foon after they landed in Cuba, d) 

Voyage of Grijalva. 

r 

,i Notwithftanding the difaftrous conclufion of 
•this e^^iedition^ iJt contributed rather to ^ni- 
ma^.than to damp afpirit of enterprise among 
.t^« Spaniards. They^had difcoveteti an exten- 
five country, fitiiate^ a^t no great diftance frdm 
^Cuba., fertile in appesfrance , and poiTefled by 
It people far ' fuperimr in improvement to any 

4).H|sr<era, dec. %, Ub< lii., c,^i7. i%. HHhur. Ver<iadera do 
]a Conquifta d&la Nueva Efpaona por BernaWDiaz del Caf- 
tillo, cap. 1.7. Oviedo, lib. xvii. c. 3. Gomara, c. 52a 
P. Martyr de liifulis nupcr inventis, p, 339. 
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hitherto known in America; . Though thdy 
had carried on little commercial intercourre with 
the natives , they had brouj^ht off fame orna- 
ments of gold, not confiderahle ih valu^, but 
of fmgular fabrick. Thefe circutnftances , relat- 
ed with the exaggeration natural. 'to men de- 
firou^of heightening the merit of their orwnjex^ 
ploits, were more than cfuiBcient to excite vo*- 
mantick hopes and «xpe6i:atians. Gteat number^ 
offered to engage in a new expedition; Ve^ 
iafqueZy folicitous to diftingiiifh bimfelf by fome 
fervice fo meritorious , as might entitle him <!(^ 
claim the government of Cuba independent of 
the admiral, not only encouraged their ardowr^ 
but at his own expence fitted out four fhipsfor 
the voyage. Two hundresd- *and forty volun<i> 
teers , among whom were feveral perfons' of 
rank and fortune 9 embarked ixkithis enterprifr^ 
The command of it was given to Juan de Grit- 
jalva^ a youtig man of known miarit and cou* 
rage, with inftruftions to obferv^ with atten«- 
tion the nature of the countries which he fhauld 
difcover , to barter for gold , and if circumftan}* 
ces were inviting, to fettle a , colony in fomc 
proper ftation* ^» r . 

Difcovers New Spain, Tabafco , Guaxaca , , St. Juan de Ulua. 

He failed from St. Jago de Cuba on the 
eighth of April one thoufand five hundred and 
eighteen. The pilot Alaminos held the fame 
courfe as in the former voyage ; but the violence 
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of the cafrents carrying the: fhlps to the foutb^ 
the firft land which they made was the ifiand 
of Cozumei;:: ( 3. May t$tS>,) to the eaft of 
YucataCi As all the inhabitants fled to the 
w<oods,and tnoiintains at the approach of the 
Spaniards 9 :they. made no long^ fliay^ there, and» 
without anyremaiikable occurence > they reach** 
^d Potonchati on the oppoiite lide of the 
peninfala. The' deiirex)f avenging their coun-» 
trymen who had be^n flain there, concurred 
with their ideas* of good policy i in prompting 
them to lahd^ that they mights ehaftife the In-« 
dians of that diftfid): with fiich exemplary ri-- 
gour, as w^oilld ftrike terror into all the people 
around them. 1 Bat though they difembarked 
all their troopk ,* z^nid. carried afhore fome field* 
pieces , the Indians fought with fuch- courage, 
that the Spaniards gained tbe.viftory with dif- 
ficulty ^ and were confirmed in their opinion, 
that tlie inhabitants 4>f this country would prove 
4nore formidable enemies than any they 
diaid met with in other parts of America. From 
Potonchan, they continued their voyage to^ 
iivards the weft, keeping as near as pofiible to 
the fhore, and cafiing anchor every evening, 
from dread of the dangerous accidents to which 
they might be expofed in an unknown fea. 
Daring the day , their eyes were turned con- 
tinually towanlsHtnd, with a mixture of Air- 
prife and wonder at the beauty of *the. country, 
as well as the novelty of the /objefts which 

they 
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they beheld^ Many villages were fcattered 
along the coaft, in which they could diftinguirhi 
hoafes of ftone that appeared white and lofty 
at a diftance. In the warmth of their admira^ 
tion^ they fancied thefe to be cities adorned 
with towers and pinnacles ; and one of the fol-» 
diers happening to remark that this country 
fefembled Spain in its appearance , Grijalva«^ 
with univerfal applaufe, callM it New Spain, 
the name which ftill diftinguifhes this exten-* 
£ve and opulent province of the Spanifh empire 
In America. Theylanded(9Junei5i8.)in arivec 
which the natives called Tal)afco9 and the fame 
of their vi&ory at Potoncban having reach^ 
ed this place> the cazlque not only received 
them amicably^ but bellowed prefents upoa 
them of fuch value ^ as confirmed the highldeasi 
which the Spaniards had fotmed with refpeft: 
to the wealth and fertility of the country^ 
Thefe ideas were raifed ftill higher by what 
occurred at tho^ place where they next touched^ 
This was conflderably to the weft of Tabafcp^ 
in the province lince known by the name o£ 
Guaxacai There they were received with re-i* 
fpeft paid to fuperior beingSt The people per-i 
fumed them as they landed withincenfeof.gum 
copal, and prefented to them as offerings the^ 
choiceft delicacies of their country. They were 
extremely fond of trading with their new yifiU 
ants ^ and in fix days the Spaniards obtained 
ornaments of gold « of curious workmanfhip, to 
Robertson* Tom. L X 
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the value of fifteen thoufand pefos, inexchaiige 
fbr European toys of fniall price. The two- 
jrrifoners whom Cordova had brought from Yu- 
eatan, had hitherto ferved a!i interpreters ; but 
as they did not underftarid the language of this 
Country ,' the Spaniards learned from the nati- 
ves by figns, that they were fubjefts of a great 
monarch called Motitfezuma ; ^hofe dominion 
extended ovfer that and many othfer provinces; 
Leaving this place , with which he had fo much 
feafon to be pleafed , Grijalva continued his 
courfe towards the weft. He landed ( June 
xp. 1518.) ^n a fmall ifland, which he named 
, the Iflfe of Sacrifices , becaiife there the Spa- 
niards beheld, for the firft time , the horrid 
fpeftacle of human viftim.s , whifch the bar- 
barons fupierftition of the native^' dffeted to 
their gods. He touched at another fmall ifland^ 
which he called St. Juan de Ulua. From this 
place he difpatched Pedro de Alvarado , one 
of his officers , to Velafquez, with a full ac- 
count of the important difcoveries which he had 
m^de, and vl^ith all the^ treafuf^ that h6 had 
acquired hf trafficking with the natives. After 
the departure of Alvarado , he himfelf, with 
the remaining veiTels , proceeded ^long the 
coaft as far Is the river Panuco , the country 
flill appearing to be well peopled > fertile and 
opulent; 
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Reiifons fof ftoe leaving a coldoy there. 

Several of Grijalva's officers contended , 
that it' wa^ not enough to have difcovered thofe 
delightful regions , or to have performed , at 
dieir different landing places , the empty cef€j- 
'mony of taking pojQTeflion of them for the erown 
of Caftile, and that their glory was incomplete, 
'unlefs they planted a colony in fome proper 
ftation, which might not only feeure the Spa- 
jlifh nsltion a footing iti the country, hut, with 
the reinforcements which they were certain of 
receiving, might gradually fubje£i: the whole 
to the dominion of theit fovereign« But the 
fquadron had now been above five months 2Lt 
fea ; the greateft part of their provifions was 
exhaufted, imd what remained of their fiores 
fo much corrupted by the heat of the climate ^ 
as to be almoft unfit for ufe ; they had loil fome 
men by death ; others were fickly ; the country 
was crowded with people who feemed to be 
intelligent as well as brave ; and they were 
under the government of one powerful monarchy 
who could bring them to z& againft their in^ 
vaders with united force. To plant a colony 
und^r fo many circumfiances of difadvantage » 
appeared a feheme too perilous to be attempt- 
ed, Grijalva, though pofTeiTed both of ambition 
and courage, was deftitute of the fuperior ta-* 
lents capable of forming or executing fuch a 
great plah. He judged it more prudent to 
return to Cuba, having fulfilled the purpofe gf 
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his voyage 9 atid accomplifhed all that the ar- 
tpament which he commanded enabled him to 
perform. He returned to St« Jago de Cuba^ on 
the twenty*.fixth of Oftober , from which he 
had taken bis departure about fix months be«- 
&re* O 

Preparations for another expedition. 

This was the longeft as well as the moft 
foccefsfal voyage which the Spaniards had 
hitherto made in the New World. They had 
difeovered that Yucatan was not an ifiand as 
they had fuppofed , but part of the great con- 
tinent of America. From t'otonchan they had 
purfued their courfe for many hundred miles 
along a coafl: formerly unexplored, ftretching 
at iirft towards the weft 9 and then turning to 
the north ; all the country which they had 
difcovered appeared to be no lefs valuable than 
extenfive. As Toon as Alvarado reached Cuba, 
Velafquez , Iranfported with fuccefs fo far 
beyond his moft fanguine expectations , imme" 
diately difpatched a perfon of confidence to carry 
this important intelligence to Spain , to exhibit 
the rich productions of the countries which had 
been difcovered by his means, and to folicit 
Aich an increafe of authority as might enable, 
and enconrage him to attempt the conqueft of 

C) Herrera* dec» zi. lib. iii. c* i, a, $, 10. Bemal Diaz» 
c. 8* I?* Oviedo Hift. lib. xvii. c. 9. ao. Gomara , 
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them. Without waiting for the return of his 
ineffenger, or for the arrival ofGrijalva, of 
whom he was become fo jealous or diflruftful 
that he refolved no longer to employ him^ he 
began to prepare fuch a powerful armament^ as 
might prove equal to an enterprife of fo much 
danger and importance. 

But as the expedition upon which Velaf- 
quez was now intent, terminated in conquefts 
of greater moment than what the Spaniards had 
hitherto achieved , and led theip to the know^ 
ledge of a people , who , if compared with 
fuch of the Americans as were then known, 
may be coniidered as highly civilized ;. it is 
proper to paufe before we proceed to the hiftory 
of events extremely different from thofe whiclr 
we have already related , in order to take a 
view of the ftate of the New World when firft 
difcovered, and to contemplate the policy and 
manners of the rude uncultivated tribes » that 
occupied all the parts of it, with which thQ 
•Spaniards were at this time acquainted, 
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Note L p, 9, 

J. yre was fituated at fuch a dJftance from th* 
>lrabian Gulf or Red Sea/ as made it imprac- 
ticable to convey commodities from theflce to- 
that city by land* carriage. This induced the -< 
Phenicians to render themfelves mafters of 
Rhinocrura, or Rhinocolura, the neareft port^ 
in the Mediterranean to the Red Sea. They* 
landed the carg^oes which they purchafed iil 
Arabia ^ Ethiopia , and India at Elath ^ the 
fafeft harbour ih the Red Sea towards the nortfai. 
Thence they were carried by land to Rhinoco- 
lura, the diftance not being very confiderable; 
and being refhipped in that port, were tranf^ 
ported to Tyre ^ and diftributed over the world; 
Strabon, Geogr. Edit. Caftub. lib. xvi. p. 
1128. Diodor. Sicul. Biblioth, Hiftor, Edit; 
Weffelingi, lib, i. p. 70, 

r , , 

Note II, p. 13. 

The Periplus Hannonis is the only antheh-* 
tick ntonumeiit of the Carthaginian (kill in iiaviil 
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affairs, and one oft]ie ipoft curious fragments 
tranfmitted to us by antiquity. The learned 
* and indullrious Mjt. Dodwell « i|i a differtation 
prefixed to thePeriplus ofHanno, in the edition 
of the Minor Geographers publiflied at Oxford, 
endeavours to prove that this is a fpurious work,, 
the compofition.-pf fome Greek, who aiTumed 
Hanno's name. But M. de Montefquieu, in his 
TEfprit des l.oix, liv. xxi. c. 8- ^^^ M.-dp 
Bougainville X in ,^ differtation publifhed torn, 
xxvi. of the Metnoires de T/^cademi^ des Infcrip- 
4ions, &c, have eftablifhed it^ authenticity by 
targuments which to me appear upanfw^rable. 
Rarauiio has accompanied his tranflation of this 
curioqs voyage with a diiTertatipn tending tp 
illuftrate it. Bacolte de Viaggi^ vol. u p, ii2>. 
M. de Bougainville . has , "v^tb great learniBg 
and ability, treated the iameNfubjedks* Jt ap- 
pe^rp that Han^o,, according co ,tb^ mode of 
a^pci^nt nav]g2(tioi>dg undertook this voyage in 
fQia,U , yeiTels., fo coQftru£te.d that be could keep 
clot^ iu with th^ cqaft* He failed from Gades 
to* the ifland of Cerne in twelve days. This is 
Pf ob^bly what is kqown to the moderns by the 
namp of t^«i Ifle of Arguim. It becani^ the 
chief fiation of the Carthaginians pn th^t coait; 
^nd M. de Pougainyille contends, that the cif- 
terns found thexe are monutnents of the Car- 
thaginian power and ingenuity. Proceeding 
fcotp Cerjie, and iKIl following .the winding of 
t\k^.Qp2^&/ Jie arrived > in f^ven^een days ^ at fl^ 
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promontory which he called the Weft Horn , 
probably Cape Palmas- From this he ajdvanced 
to another promontory, which he named the 
South Horn , and which is manifeftly Cape 6e 
Tres Puntas , about five degrees north of the 
line. All the circumftances/ contained in the 
ffaort abftraft of his journal , which is handed 
down to us , concerning the appearance and ftate 
of the countries on the coaft of Africa, are con- 
iirmed and illuftrated by a comparlfon with the ac- 
counts of modern navigators, Evejithofi? circum- 
itances, which, from their feeming improbability^ 
have been produced to invalidate the credibility 
of his relation, tend to confirm iL He obfer- -. 
ves , that in the country to the fouth of Cerne^ 
^ profound filence reigned through the day ; buf 
during .the night, innumorable fires were kindly 
ed along the banks of the rivers; and the air 
refpunded with the noife of pipes and drums, 
and cries qf joy* The fame thin^, ^s Ramufio 
obferves , ftill takcss place. T}ie exceffiye beaf 
obliges the negroes to take fhelter in the woods^ 
or in their houfes, during the day. As foaij 
as the fun fets, they fally put,, and by torch^ 
light enjoy the pleafure of mufick and dancing,, 
in which they fpejid the night. Ramuf. i. 1x3, 
F. In another place, he mentions th^ fea a^ 
burning with torrents of fire. What occurre^ 
to M. Adanfon, on the fame coaft, may ex- 
plain this. „ As foon, " fay^ hcj^ „ as th^ 
fun dipped beneath the horizon, and night over- 
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fpread the earth with darkoefs ^ the fea lent as 
its friendly light. While the prow of our vet 
fel plouhg;ed the foaming farges , it Teemed tK> 
fet them all on fire. Thus we (ailed in a lu^ 
minoqs incioAire, which farrotinded us like a 
large circle of rays , from whence darted in the 
wake of the fhip a longftream of light, *• Voy, 
lo Senegal, p. 176. 

Note III, p» 14, 

Long after the navigation of thePhenicians 
and of Eudbxus round Africa, Polybius, the 
moft intelligent and beft informed hiftorian of 
antiquity, affirms, that it was not known, in 
his time, whether Africa was a continued con- 
tinent ftretching to the fouth, or whether it 
was encompaiTed by tfie fea. Polybii Hiff. Kb,' 
iii. Pliny the naturalift afferts , that there can 
be no communication between the foutbem and 
northern temperate zones* Plinit Hift* Natun 
Edit, in ufum Delph. 4to. lib. fi. c. 6g. If 
they had given full credit to the accounts of 
thofe voyages , the former could not have enter- 
tained fuch a doubt y the latter could not have 
delivered fuch an opinion, Strabo menti6n$ 
the voyage of Eudoxus ^ but treats it as a 
fabulous tale; lib. ii. p. 155. and, according 
to his account of It, no other judgment can be 
formed with refpeft to it. Strabo feems notto^ 
have known any thing with certainty concern-<i 
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lii^ the form and ftate of the foutbern parts of 
Africa. Geogr. lib. xviL p. iigo. Ptolemy^ 
the moil inqaifitive and learned of all the anci- 
ent geographers ^ was equally unacquainted 
with any part of Africa fituated a few degrees 
beyond the equinoAial line; for he fUppofed 
that this great continent was not furrounded 
*by the fea, but that it ftretched, without in-« 
terruption, towards the fouth pole: and he fo 
far miftakes its true figure, that he defcribea 
the continent as becoming broader and broader 
as it advances towards the fouth. Ptolemaei 
Geogr. lib. iv. c^ 9. Brietii Parallela Geogr. 
veteris et novae, f* 86< 

Note IV. p* ai* 

A faft j recorded by Strabo , affords a 
very ftrong and Angular proof of the ignorance 
of the ancients with refpeft to the fituation 
of the various parts of the earth. When 
Alexander marched along th^ banks of the 
Hydafpes and Acefine ^ two of the rivers 
which fall into the Indus, he obferved that 
there were many crocodiles in thofe rivers, 
and that the country produced beans of the 
fame fpecies with thofe which were common 
in Egypt. From thefe circumftances , he con- 
cluded that he bad. difcovered the fource of the 
Nile, and prepared a fleet to fail down the 
Hydafpes to Egypt. Strab. Geogr. lib. xv. p. 
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J020. This amazing error did not arife from 
any ignorance of geography peculiar to' that 
monarch; for we are infofmed by StrabOi that 
Alexander applied with particular attention in 
order to acquire the knowledge of this fcience; 
atnd had accurate maps or defcription's of the 
countries through which h6 marched. Lib. ii. 
p. 1 20. But, in his age, the •^' knowledge of* 
the Greeks d'id not extend beyond the limits' 
Of the Mediterranean. 

No Tie V. pi ai. 

As the flux and reflux of th6 ffta is re-: 
markbiy great at the mouth of the river Indus, 
this would render the ^phenomenon more for- 
midable to the Greeks. Varen, Qeogr. vol.' 

Note VI. p. d$: 

It is probable that the ancients were feldoni 
induced to advance fo far, either, by motived 
6f curiofity , or views of commercial atlvan- 
cage. In confequence of this , their idea con- 
cei'tiing the pofition of that great river wa«* 
very erroneous. Ptolemy places that branch 
of the Ganges which he diftinguifhes by the 
name of the Gr^at Mouth, in the hundred and 
forty-Iixth degree of longitude from his firft 
meridian in the fortunate Iflaods; But its 
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true longitude^ computjed from that, meridial)^ 
k now determined by aftroaomical observations 
to be only a hundred and five degrees. A geo*^ 
graph^r fo eminent muft have been: betrayed 
into an error of this magnitude by the imper-- 
fe£lion of the information which he had receiv- 
ed concerning thofe diitant regions ; and thid 
affords a ftriking proof of th^ intercourfe with 
them being extremely rare. With refpect to 
the countries of India, beyond the Ganges » his 
intelligence was ilill more defe£):ivey and his 
errors niote enormous: I fhall have ocpafioii 
to obferve in another place » that he has placed 
the country of the Seres, or China, no lefs than 
fixty degrees farther eafb than its^true pofltion. 
Jl- d'Anville^ one of the raoft learned and in- 
telligent of the modern geographers^ has fet 
this matter in clear light, in two diflectations 
publifhed in JMem. de TAcadem. des Infcript, 
&c; torn. xx;iii. p. 573. 604, 

Note VII. p. 27. 

It is remarkable, that the difcoveries of 
the ancients were made chiefly by land ;. thofe 
of the moderns are carried on chiefly by fea. 
The progrejfs of conqueft led to the former, 
that of commerce to the latter. It is a judicious 
obfervation of Strabo, that the conquefts pf 
Alexander the Great made known the Eaft, 
thofe of the Romans opened the Weft, and 
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thofe of iWithridates king of Pontaa the Nortli* 
Lib. i. ;p. 264 Wheh difcovery is carried oa 
iy land alone^ its progrefs maft be flow 9 and 
its operations confined. When it is carried on 
only by fea » its iphere may be more extenfive^ 
and Its stdvances more rapid ; but ik labours 
under peculiar defers. Though ,it may make 
known the pofition of different countries , and 
afcertain their boundaries as far as thefe are; 
determined by the ocean , it leaves us in ignor-^ 
aijce with refpeft to their interior ftate. Above 
two denturies and a kalf haVe elapfed fince the? 
Europeans failed round the fouthern promontory 
of Africa 9 and have traded in sHoft of its ports 9 
but, inaconfiderable part of that great continent^ 
.they have done little more than furveyitscoafts^ 
and mark its capes and harbours; its interioi^ 
regions are ih a great meafure unknown^ The 
ancients ^ who had a very imperfeft knowledge 
of its coafts, except where they are wafhed by 
the Mediterranean or Red Sea^ were accuftom-* 
ed to penetrate into its inland provinces, and^ 
if we may rely on the teAimony of Herodotus 
and Dio4orus Sieulus, had explored many parts 
of it BOW altogether unknown. Unlefs both 
modes of difcovery be united, the geographical 
knowledge of the earth mail remain incomplete 
and inaccurate* 
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Note VIIL p. 31., 

The notion of the ancients coticerning fuch 
an exceffive degree of heat in the torrid zone^ 
as rendered it uninhabitable , and their per- 
fifting in this error long after they began to 
have fome commercial intercourfe with feveral 
parts of India lying within the tropicks , mufl 
jippear fo fingalar and abfurd , that it may not 
be unacceptable to fome of my readers to prjo- 
duce evidence of their holdiug this opinion ,, 
and to account for the apparent inconMence of 
their theory \vith their experience. Cicero, 
who had beftowed attention upon every part 
of philofophy known to the ancients » feems 
to have believed that the torrid zone was unin- 
habitable., and , of confequence , that there 
could be no intercourfe between the northern 
and fouthern temperate zones. He introduces 
Africanus thus addreffing the younger Scipio : 
„ You fee this earth encompaiTed , and as it 
were bound in by certain zones , of which 
two, at the greateft dillance from each other, 
and fuftaining the oppoiite poles of heaven , 
are frozen with perpetual cold ; the middle 
one , and the largefi: of all , is burnt with the 
heat of the fun ; two are habitable, the people 
in the fouthern one are antipodes to us, with 
whom we have no conneftion, ** Somnium 
Scipionis, c. 6. Geminus , a Greek philofo- 
pher, contemporary with Cicero, delivers the 
Robertson. Tom. I. Y 
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fane doftrine, not in a popular work, but iir 
his "EtCXfyufyvi sig (pcwofisyx, a treatife purely 
fcientiick. „ When we Ipeak, " fays he, „ of 
the fou.hern temperate zone, and its inhabit- 
ants f and concerning thofe who are called 
antipodes 9 it muft be always underflood , that 
we have no certain knowledge or information 
concerning the fouthern temperate zone, whe- 
ther it be inhabited or not' But, from the 
fpherical figure of the earth , and the courfe 
which the fun holds between the tropicks, we 
conclude that there is another zone, fituated 
to the fouth, which enjoys the fame degree of 
temperature with the northern one which we 
inhabit. " Cap. xiii. p. 31, ap. Petavii Opus 
de Doftr. Temp, in quo Uranologium five Syfte- 
mata van Auftorum. Amft. 1^05. vol. iii. The 
opinion of Pliny the naturalift, with refpeft to 
both thefe points, was the fame:',. There are 
five divifions of the earth , which are called 
zones. All that portion which lies near to the 
two oppofite poles is opprefled with vehement 
cold , arid eternal froft. There, unbleft with 
the afped: of milder ftars, perpetual darknef^ 
reigns , or at the utmoil a feeble light reflefted 
from fufrounding fnows. The middle of the 
earth , in which is the orbit of the fun , is 
fcorched and burnt up with flames and fiery 
vapour. Between thefe torrid and frozen dif- 
trifts lie two other portions of the earth, which 
are temperate; but, on account of the burning 
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Tegion interpofed , there can be no communica- 
tion between tbem. Thus Heaven has deprived 
xis of three parts of the earth. " Lib. ii. c. 68. 
Strabd delivers his opinion to the fame efieA, 
in terms no lefs iexplicit : „ The portion of the 
earth which lies nfear the equator, in j^e torrid 
zone, is rendered uninhabitable by heat. " Lib. 
ii. p. 154., To thefe I might add the autho- 
rity of many other refpeftable phiiofophers and 
hiftorians of antiquity. 

In order to explain the fenfe in which thi^ 
doftrine was generally received, we may ob- 
ferve , that Parmenides , as we are informed 
by Strabo, was the firft who divided the earth 
into five zones , and he extended the limits of 
the zone which he fuppofed to be uninhabitable 
on account of heat, beyond the tropicks. Arif- 
totle, as we learn likewife from Strabo, fixed 
the boundaries of the different zones in the 
ftme manner as they are defined by modern 
geographers.' But the progrefs of difcovery hav- 
ing gradually demonftrated that feveral regions 
of the earth which lay within the tropicks were 
not only habitable, but populous and fertile, 
this induced later geographers to circumfcribe 
the limits 'of the torrid zone. It is not eafy to 
afcertain with precifion the boundaries which 
they allotted to it. From a paflage in Strabo, 
who , as far as I know , is the only author of 
antiquity from whom we receive any hint con- 
cerning this fabjeft, I fhould conjefture, that 

Y a 
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thpfei who calculated according to the meafiire** 
ment of the earth by Eratofthej^es , fuppofed 
thf torpd. zpne to comprehend neaf fixteen de- 
grees y about e^gbt on each Ude of the equator ; 
whereas fuch as followed the computation of 
Pofidonius allotted abouit twenty-four degrees,, 
or fomewhat ngiore than twelve .degrees on each 
iide of the equator to the torrid zone,. Strabo 
lib, ii. p. 151. According to the former opinion, 
about two thirds of that portion of the earth 
which lies between the tropicks, was.con^dered 
.as habitable; .according to the latter, about one 
half of it. With this reftriftion , the doftrine 
of the ancients concerning the torfid zone ap- 
pears lefs abfurd ; and we can conceive tl^e 
reafon of their aiTerting this, zone to be unin- 
habitable, even after they bad qpened a CQm- 
jDunication with feveral places within the tro- 
picks* When men pf fcience fpoke of the torrid 
zone, they confidered it as it was; limited by 
the definition ,of geographers, to fucteen, or at 
the utmoft to twenty - four degrees ; and as 
they knew almoft nothing of the~ countries 
nearer to the equator, they might ftill fuppofe 
them to b^ uninhabitable. In loofe and popular 
difcourfe, the name of the torrid zone continu- 
ed to be given to all that portion of the earth 
which lies within the tropicks. Cicero feems 
to have been unacquainted with thofe ideas of 
the later geographers, and adhering to the di- 
viiion of Parmenides , defcribes the torrid zone 
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as ^he largeft of the five. Some of the ancieilts 
rejefted the itotion concerning the intolerable 
heat of the torrid zone as a' popular error. This, 
we are told by Plutarch, was the fentiment of 
Pythagoras , and we learn from Strabo , that 
Eratofthenes andPolybius had adopted the fame 
opinion, lib. iL 154. Ptolemy feems to have 
paid no regard to t^e ancient do^lne and opU 

nlons concerning the torrid zone^ ,. 

I • - 

Note IX. p. 55* 

The cgurt of inquifitf on , whkh efTeftnally 
checks a fpirit of liberal inquiry, and of literary 
itD4)rovement, wherever it is eftabUfhed, W9^_ 
iirft intaroduced into Portugal by John III. who. 
began his reign A. D. .1521- .. : 

Note X. p. 65. 

An inftance of this is related by Hackluyt, 
upon the authority of the Portuguefe hiftorian 
Xjarda de Refende. Some Englifh merchants 
having refblved to open a trade with the coaft 
of Guinea, JoTin II. • of Portugal difpatched ami- 
bafladors to Edward IV. 9 iti order t^ lay before 
him the right ^ith he had Hcqmred ty ' the 
Pope's bull to the idominion of that country^ 
;alid to requeft of him to prohibit his fubjeftd to 
proftcute their intended voyage. ' Edwaftd Wai! 
To* much fatisftt^d ' With ihe excluftve title of the 
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Portaguefe, that be iCued }us, orders in the 
terms which they defired. Hajckluyt, Navi- 
gations , Voyages , and Traflicks qi the EngUfli , 
VoL ii. part ii^ p. «• 

Note XI. p, 77. 

* , The tim6 of Colambus*s Birth may be nearly 
afcertained by the fallowing tircumftances. It 
appears from the fragment of a letter, addrefled 
by him to Ferdman* and Habella , A. D. 1501, 
that he had , at that time, been engaged forty 
years in a fef^faring life. In another letter, 
he informs them, that he Went to fea at the 
«ge of fourteen; from thofe fefts it follows, 
that he was b6fft A; D. t^^'J. Life of Chrift. 
Columbus by his fon Don Ferdinand. Church- 
ill's Colleftion of Voyages, vol. ii* p. 484* 485- 

. "^ « 

Note XII; p* 85.v 

The fpherical figure of the earth • was known 
to the ancient geographers... They invented 
th^ method,' ftill in ufe, of computing the 
longitude of different placi^s. , According to 
.^heir dodbiae^. the equator^, or imaginary line 
which encomps^fles the earth » coiutaiiied three 
.hundred and fixty degrees, ; thefe they divided 
jnto twenty-four parts^ or hours, each equal 
to fifteen degr^es^ The (pountry of the Seres 
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or Sinse, being the fartheft part of India known 
to the an.cients , was fuppofed , by Marinas 
Tyrias the moft eminent of the ancient geogra- 
phers before Ptolemy, to be^ fifteen hours, or 
two hundred and twenty-five degrees to the 
eaft of the firft meridian, paffing through the 
Fortunate Iflands. Ptolemjel Geogr. lib, i. c. 1 1- 
If this fuppofition was. well-founded the country 
of the Seres, or China, was, only nine hours ^^ 
or one hundred and thirty-five degrees weft 
from the Fortunate or Canary. Iflands ; and the 
navigation , in that direftion , was much fhorter 
than by the courfe which the Portuguefe were 
purfuing. Marco Polo, in his travels, had de* 
fcribed countries , particularly the ifland of Ci- 
pagno or Zipangri, fuppofed to be Japan, con- 
fiderably. to the eaft of any part of Afia known 
to the ancients. Marcus Paulus de Region^ 
Oriental, lib. ii. c. 70. lib. iii. c. 2. Of courfe, 
this country,, as it extended further to the eaftj. 
was ftill nearer to the Canary Iflands, The 
conclufions of Columbus • though drawn ' from 
inaccurate obfervation^ , were juft. If the fup- 
pofitions of ^arinus had been well founded , 
and if the countries , which Marco Polo vifited, 
had been fitua^ed to the eaft of thofe whofe Ion-* 
gitude Mariniis has afcertained , the proper and 
neareft courfe to the Eaft Indies muft have been 
to fteer direftly weft. Herrera, dec, i. lib. 
i. c. a. A more extenfive knowledge of the 
globe has now .difcovered the great error of 
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Marinus ^ in fappofing China to be fifteen hours, 
or two hundred and twenty-five degrees eaft 
from the Canary Ifiands, and that even Ptolemy 
Was miftaken, when he reduced thi longitude 
of China to twelve hours , or one hundred and 
eighty degrees. The longitude of the weftirn 
frontier of that vaft empire is feven hours , or 
one hundred and fifteen degrees from the meri- 
dian of the Canary Iflands. But Columbus fol- 
lowed the light which his age afforded, and 
relied Upon the authority of writers , who were, 
. at that time, regarded as the inftruiftors ;ind 
guides of mankind in the fcience of geography. 

NotE xin. p. 113* 

« 

r 

As the Portuguefe , in making their dif- 
coveries, did not depart far from the coaft of 
Africa^ they concluded that birds, whofe flight 
the oblerved with great attention, did not ven- 
ture to any confiderable diftance from land. In 
the infancy of navigation, it Mfas not known, 
that birds often ftretch their flight t6 an immenfe 
diftance from any fh ore. In foiling towards 
the Weft-Indian iflands ^ birds are often feen 
at the diftance of two hundred leagues from 
the neareft coaft. Sloan's Nat. Hift. of Jamaica, 
'vol. i. p. 30. Catefby fa\y an ow|'at Kea, wheh 
the fhip , was fii, hundred leagues diftant from 
land. Nat, Hift.* of Carolina , pref. p. 7. Hift. 
Naturelle de M. BuiFon, torn, xvi. p. 3a. From 
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which it appears, that this^ iiiaf^ati'on V)f H'^d, 
bn which Columbus feems to have' relied '\Vith 
Tome confidence, wis extremely uncertaitt. This 
obfervation is confifmetl by Cap t^n* Cook, th© 
moft extenfivc and' experienceti navigator of any 
age or nation. „ No one yet knows (fays he) 
to what diftance any of the oceanick birds go t6 
fea; for my own part, I do not believe that 
there is ohe^ in the whole tribe that can be 
relied on in pointing out the vicinity of land." 
Voyage towards the South Pole, vol.i. p. 2 75* 

; ' -Note XIV. p: t26. ' •; 

f 

' In a letter of the admirars to Ferdinand 
arid Ifabella , he defcribes one of the harbours 
in Cuba, witfr all the enthufi'aftick admiration 
*of a difcovereh — - „ I dlfcovered a river which 
a galley might ^alily enter; the beauty of it 
induced me to fc^nd, 'and I found from five to 
Wight fathoms of water. Having proceeded a 
'cohfid^rable way up the river, every thing in- 
vited me to fettle there. The t)^auty of the 
river i the clearfiefs of the water, through which 
I could fee the fandy bottom, the multitude of 
'palm - trees of different kinds, the talleft and finefl: 
Thad feen, and an infinite humb'ef of other largte 
and flourifliiirg frefts, the birds, and the v^r- 
'dure of the plains, are fo wonderfully bekuti- 
%U that thife country excels ail others as far as 
the day furpafTes the night in tifightnefs and 
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fplendour, fo tbat . I often laid, that it would 
be in vain for me to attempt to give your high- 
pei&s a full account of it p for neither my ton*- 
guf nor my pen could come up to the truth ; 
and indeed I am fo much amazed at the light: 
of fuch beauty^ that I know not how to de- 
^fcribe it** Life of Columbus^., c. 30* 

' ' ' ' • - 

Note XV. p. 132- ' 
...» I ' • 
The account which Columbus gives of the 
humanity and orderly behaviour of the nativea 
on this occafion is very ftriking. yyThe king 
(fays he 9 in>a letter to Ferdinand and Ifabella) 
having been informed pf our. misfortune , ex- 
prefled great grief for our lofs, and immedia- 
,tely fent aboard all the people in the place in 
many large canoes ; we foon unloaded the fhip 
of e,very thing :that was upon deck, as thekin^ 
gave us great aillftance: he himfelf, with his 
bro^heris and relations, took ^11 pol&ble care 
that every thing fhould be properly don^ both 
aboard and pn fhore. And,- from time to time, 
he fent fome. of his relations yfeeping, to beg 
of me not to be dejefted , for he would give me 
all that he had. I can alTure your highneiTes^ 
that fo much care would npt have been takefi 
in fecuring our effefts in any part of Spain , as 
all our property was^ put together in one place 
near his palace^ until the hopfes which he 
wanted to j^repare for the cuftody of it, were 
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emptied* He immediately placed a. guard of 
armed Jsien, who vvjatcbed during the whole 
nighty and thofe on (hor^ lamented as if they 
h^d been muchinterefted in pur lofs. The people 
are fo aflfeftionate,. fo tradable, and fo peace- 
able i that I fwear to youi: highneffes. that 
there is not a better jrace, of men, nor abetter 
country, in the world. They love their neigh- 
bour, as themfelves; their converfation is the 
fweeteft and mildeft in the world , cheerfuL 
and always .accompanied with a fmile. And 
although it is true t]i2it they, go naked ^ yet 
your higbncjffes may be affured that they have 
many very commendable cuftoms ; the king is 
ferved with great ftate, and his behavipur is 
fo decent 9 that it is pleafant to fee him^ as 
it is likewife to obferve the wonderful memory 
which thefe people have,, and their defire of 
knowing every thing, which leads them to in- 
quire into its caufes, and effefts^^ " Life of 
Coliunbps y c. 32. It is probable that the Spa- 
niards were indebted for this officious atten- 
tion, to the opinion which the Indians enter- 
tained of th^m as a fuperior order of beings. 

* ■ 

' r 

Note XVI.p. 140. 

Every monument of fuch a man as Co- 
lumbus is valuable. A letter .which he wrote 
to Ferdinand and Ifabella» . defcribing what 
paiTj^d on X^s . pccaiion , . exhibits ^. moft flriking 
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pifture of his intrepidity, his humanity, Ms 
prudence, his' publick fpirit, and courtly addrefs. 
,,I would, have teen lefs concerned for this mis- 
fortune, had! alone been in danger, toth be- 
caufe my life is a debt that I pwe to the Su- 
preme Creator, and becaufe I have at other 
times been expofed to the moft imminent }iazard. 
But what gave 'm« infinite grief and vexation 
was , that after it had pleafed bur Lord to give 
fne. faith to undertake this enterprize, in which 
1 had now been fo fuccefsful, that my op- 
ponents would h^ve' been convinced*, and the 
glory of your highneffes, and the extent or 
your territory increafed by me ; it fhould pleafe 
the Divine Majeily to ftop all by my death. 
AU'this would have been more tolefable, had 
it not been attended with the lofs of thofe men 
whom I had carried 'with me, upon promife of 
the greateft profperity , who feeing themfelves 
in fuch diftrefs , curfed not only their coming 
along with me", but that, feat and' awe of me, 
which prevented thetn from retiirdinjg; as they 
often had refolved to have done. But befides 
all this, my forrow was greatly increafed, by 
recollefting that I had left my two ^fons at 
fchool at Cordova, deftitute of friends, in 
a . foreign country, when it could not in all 
probability be known that I had tfonfe fuch fer- 
vices as might induce your highniffes to remem- 
ber' them. And though I comforted myfelf 
with the faiA thit our tori w'oiildWt permit 



r 
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that, wliich- tended fo much ta the glory of 
his church^^ and which I had brought about 
witt| fp much .trouble, to. remain imperfeft, 
yet I copiidered that, on* account of my fm$^ 
it \vas his will to deprive me of that glory, 
which ^ ^^6i^P l^^ve attained in this worlds 
While in this confufed ilate,!' thought on the 
good fortune which accompanies your high- 
neJTes, and imagined, that although I fhould 
perifli , and tlie velTel be loft , it was poffible 
that, you. might fomehow come to the know- 
^ledg^ of piy voyage , and the fuccefs with 
which it was attended. For that reafon I wrote 
upon parchnxent with, the brevity which the fi- 
tuation required, that I had difcovered the lands 
which I promifed , in how many days I had 
done it, and what courfe I had followed. ^ I 
mentioned the,goodnefs of the country, the 
charafter of the inhabitants , and that your high- 
nefles fubjefts were left in pqfleflion of all 
that I had difcovered- Having fealed this writ- 
ing , I addreiTed it to yo^r highneifes , and pro* 
mifed a thoufand ducats to any perfon who 
fhould deliver it fealed, fb that if any for- 
eigners ^ound it, the promifed teward might 
prevail on them not to give the information to 
^ another. I then caufed a great cafk to be brought 
to me, and wr?^pping up the parchment in an 
oiled cloth, and afterwards in a cake of wax, 
I put it into the cafk, and having ftopt it well, 
I caft itinto the fea. All the men believed that 
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it was fome aft of devobon. Imagtning that 
this might never change to be taken up , as the 
ffaips approached nearer to Spain , I made an* 
other packet like the £rft , and placed it at the 
top of the poop, fo that if the fhipfunk^ the 
cafk remaining above water might be com^ 
mitted to the guidance of fortune. " 

Note XVII. p. 145. 

Some Spanifh authors , with the meannefs 
of national jealoufy , have endeavoured tb de-> 
traft from the glory of Columbus , by infinuat- 
ing that he was led to the difcovery of the New 
World, not by bis own inventive or enterprifing 
genius , but by information which he had re- 
ceived. According to their account, a veffel 
leaving been driven from its coutfeby eafterly 
winds, was carried before them far to the weft^ 
and landed on the coaft of an unknown country, 
from which it returned with difficulty; the pilot, 
and three failors , being the only perfons who 
furvived the diftreffes which the crew fuffered, 
from want of pravifions, and fatigue in this 
long' voyage. In a few days after their ai-rival, 
all the four diet ; but the pilot having been re- 
ceived into the houfe of Columbus, his intimate 
friend, difclofed to him, befbre his death, the 
fecret of the difcovery which he had accident- 
ally made, and left him his papers containing 
a joiirnal of the voyage, which ferved as a guide 
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t6 Columbus in his undertaking. Gomara, as 
Tar' as I know, is the firft author who publifhed 
this ftofy, HilV. c. 13. Every circumftance U 
deftitute of evidence to fupport it Neither the 
name of the veffel nor its deftination is known. 
Some pretend that it belonged to one of the feal 
port towns in Andalufia, and was faHing either 
to the Canaries, or to Madeira; others, that it 
^as a Bifcayner in its way to England; others 
a Portuguefe fhip trading on the coaft of Gui^ 
neat The name of the pilot is alike un- 
known, as well as that of the port in which 
he landed on his return. According to fome, 
it was in Portugal; according to others, in 
Madeira, of the Azores. The year in which 
this voyage was made is no lefs uncertain. 
Monfon's Nav. Trafts. Churchill, iii. 371. No 
mention i$ made of this pilot, or his difcove- 
ries, by And. Bernaldes, or Pet. Martyr,' the 
contemporaries of Columbus, Herrera, with 
his ufual judgment, paffes over it in filence. 
Oviedo takes notice of this report , but con- 
fiders it as a tale fit only to amufe the vulgar. 
Hift, lib. ii. c. 2. As Columbus held his courfe 
direftly weft from the Canaries, and never va- 
ried it, fome later authors have fuppofed, that 
this uniformity is a proof of his being guided 
by fome previous information. But they do 
not recoUeft the principles on which he founded 
all his hopes of fuccefs, that by holding a weft- 
eriy courfe he muft certainly arrive at thofe 
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regions of the eaft defcribed by the ancients.. 
'His firm belief of his own fyftem led him to 
take that courfe^ and to purfue it without de- 
viation. 

The Spaniards are not the only people who 
have called in queftion Columbus's claim to the 
honour of having difcovered Ame^rica. Some 
German authors afcribe this honour to Martin 
Behaim, their countryman. He was of the 
noble family of the Bebaims of Schwartzbach , 
citizens of the firft. rank in the Imperial town 
of Nuremberg. Having lludied under the ce- 
lebrated John Muller, better known by the name, 
of Regiomontanus , be acquired fach knowledge 
of cofmography, as prompted him to explore 
thofe regions , the fituation and qualities of 
which he had been accuftomed to inveitigate 
and defcribe. Under the patronage of the 
Duchefs of Burgundy he repaired to Lifbon , 
whither the fame of the Portuguefe difcoveries 
invited all the adventurous fpirits of the age. 
There, as we learn from Herman Schedel, of 
whofe Chrouicon Mundi a German tranflation 
was printed at Nuremberg A. D. 1493. his me-' 
rit as a cofmographer raifed him, in conjunc- 
tion with Diego Cano, to the command of a 
fquadron fitted out for difcovery in the year 
1483. In that voyage, he is faid to have dif- 
covered the kingdom of Congo. He fettled in 
the ifland of Fayal, one of the Azores, and 
was a particular friend of Columbus. Herrera , 

dec. 
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dec* X4 lib. I. a 24 . Magellan had a^terreftrial 
Ijlobe made by. Behaim , on which be demon-* 
firated the courfe that he purpofed to hold ia. 
fiearch of the cgmmunication with, the South. 
Sea f which he afterwards difcovered. Gomara^ 
Hifl:.'C> 19, Hqrrera, dec. ir. lib. iu c. 19. la 
the. -year 1492 » JBehaim vifited his relations ia 
Nuremberg >- and left with them a map drawa 
with fiis own. hand, which is jkili preferved 
among the archiv^es.of the^ family^ Thus far, 
the ftory of Alartin Behaim feems 1;o be well^ 
aujthenticated; but the account of his having 
difcovered. any part of the New World appears 
to be merely conjeftural. 

In thp firft edition , as I had at that time 
hardly any knowledge of Behaim but what I 
derived from a frivolous DiiTertation de vfero 
Ijlovi Orbis Inventore, publifhed at Francfort ,, 
A. D* 1714* by Jo* Frid. Stuvenius, I was in* 
duced, by the authority of Herrera, to fup-i 
pofe that Behaim was not a native of Germany; 
but from more full and accurate information, 
communicated to me by the lear^ied Dr. Joha 
Reinold Forfter, I am now fatisfied that I was 
miil^ken**' Dr. Forfter has been likewife fo good- 
a^ to favour me with a copy of Behaim's map ,, 
as publifhed by Doppelmayer in his Account 0/ 
the Mathematicians and Ar tills of Nuremberg, 
from this map , the iraperfeftiori of cofmogra- 
]{bioaI knowledge at that period is manifeft.. 
S^dly one place is laid down, in its true iitua* 
Robertson, Tom. I. Z 
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tlon. Nor can. I idifcover from it any i-eafon to* 

fuppofe that Behaim had the leaft knowledge of 

ally tegloh in Ahierica* He delineates , indeed , 

ail if land to which he gives the name of St. 

Brandon. This, it is imagined, may be fome 

pztt of Gniatia^ fuppofed at firft'to be ati ifland. 

He places it in the fame latitude with the Cape 

Verd Ifles , and I fufpeft it to be an imaginary 

ifland which has been admitted into fdme ' ah* 

cient inaps on no bettei" authority than the le-^ 

gend ^f tie Irifh St* Brandom dr Brendan, 

whofe ftofy is fo childifhly fabulous as to bie 

linworthy of ^ny notice. Girald'. Cambriehfisi' 

ap. Mtilingham Florilegium Sanftorum, p. 4^7. 

The preteniions of the Welfh to the difco- 

very of America feem not to reft on a founda^ 

tion much Inore foHd. In the twelfth century, 

aTccording to Powell, a difpute having arifeh 

among the fons of Owen Guyneth, king of 

iNorth-Wales , concerning thie fuccef&on to his 

drown, Madoc, one of their number, weary 

df this contention, betook himfelf tofeainqueft 

of a more quiet fetttement. He fteered due 

>^eft, leaving Ireland to the north, and arrived 

ifa an unknown country, whi6h appeared to' 

him fo defirable , that he returned to Wale^^ 

and carried thither feveral of his adherents and 

companions* This Is faid to have happened 

about the year X170, and after that^ he and 

his colony were heard of no more. But it ia 

to be obferv^d, that Powell, oh whofe tefti- 
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Ihdtiy the aildietittcity of thii ftory fefts, pu-4 
bliflied* his hiftory abovei four centuries frota 
th^ ddtc* of the event which he relates. Among 
a people as rude and as illiterate' as the Welfb 
at that period » the memory of a ti^nfaftion fo 
demote muft have been very imperfeftly pre-* 
ferved, and would require to be confirmed by 
fome author of greater credit ^ and nearer to 
the dera of Madoc^s voyage^ thah Powell. Latec 
antiquaries have indeed appealed to the tef-^ 
timony of Meredeth ap Rhees> a Welfh bard^, 
who died A* D* 1477. But he too lived at 
fuch a diftance of time from the event, that he 
cannot be coniidered as a witnefs of much more 
credit than PowelL Beiides, his verfes pu<« 
blifhed by Hackluyt, voL iii* p. x« convey no in- 
formation » but that Madoci difTatisfied with 
his domeflick fituation» employed himfelf in 
fearching the ocean for [new pofleflions. But 
even if we admit the authenticity of Poweira. 
ftory ^ it does not follow that the unknowa 
country which Madoc. difcovered by fteering 
weft, in fuch a courfe as to leave Ireland to 
to north » was any part of America. The fkiU 
of the Welfh in the twelfth century was hardly 
equal to fuch a voyage. If he made any dif« 
covery at ail , it is- more probable that it wa9 
Madeira, or (otne other of the weftern ifles^ 
The affinity of the Welfh language with fome 
dialefts fpoken in America, has been mention** 
ed as a circumftance which confirms the truth 

2 a 
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of M^dofc'fi v&yage^ Sut.that |)9is.be^ obferv^dr 
ill fo few ii^fiapces y and in fome^ of tbefe the 
*9ifioity is fo pbfcaTe, orfo fanciful, that nO| 
cto^lufion ica^ hp4f?W^ froao^the^cafnal refembU 
atice of a firiall ^un|bet of .w^rds^ Th^re is 
a bird, whiicb^ as far as Js yet knoxv^n, is,found 
<)Q]y oa the foails qf South. 4nierica, fromPorl 
Defire to the Strait^ of Magellan. . It is diftin- 
giafhed bythe name. of Penguin* . Tbia wor4 
in the Welfh language iignifies White«>head. 
4^011 all the ai)thors who favour the preten^-^ 
fions of the Wellh to the difcoyery, of America, 
mention this^s an irrefragable. proof of the af- 
finity of the Welfh language with that fpoken 
in this region of America. But Mn Pennant, 
who b^8 give*p ^ fclentifick defcrlption of the 
Penguin, obf^ryesii that all th^ birds of this 
genus have black h^ads , „ fo that we muft re* 
iign every hope ( a^ds he ) founded on this 
hypotheiis of retrieving the Cambiris^ race in 
the New World, ** Philof. Tranfaft. vol, Iviij. 
p. 91. &c. Belido this, if the ^el{h, towards, 
the clofe of the twelfth centqry, had fettled in 
any part of America » feme remains of the 
Chriftian do6trin# and rites muft bare been^ 
foond among their defpenda&ts, when they 
were difcovered about three hundred years po(U 
terior to their migration; a period fo fhort, 
that, in the courfe of it, we cannot well fop- 
pofe that all European ideas aa4 arts would be 
Ibtally forgotten* Lord Lyttleton, in his notes 
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to the fifth book of his Hffto^fy erf Henry H. p. 
371. has exammed what PlweH relates coh*- 
cernlng the difcoveries ma(de'by;Maid%c^ a^nditv- 
validates the truth ofhis ftofy by other argu*- 
-ments of gteat weight. 

The prefenftons of the Morwegi^ttis to^ Hike 
^ifcovery df'Aniefica, feefti to be better footid^ 
ed than thofe of the Germans of Welft. Th«e 
inhabitants of Scandinavia' were remarkable it 
•the itiiddte ages for the bolAiefe and extent of 
their marititne excnrflens. In Sf^-t fehe Nof*- 
wegians dKc&veted, ^ftd plaft^d a: colony m 
Iceland. In pga^ they dffcoverred Greenf^d^ 
and eftabVfhed f^tlements^^ thef#. From thm, 
fome of their navigators (itfoceetied to^wai^dii the 
weft, and difcovered a eoufitry mote tn^itSng 
"than thofe boi*rid regions with which tfcey weffe 
acquainted. Aceordi^ng to their reprefetftaftioi^^ 
this country was* fandy on the c^ft^ bu&ittthe 
interior paffe level and covered wich- wood, 0% 
which account they gave le t*W Hcuiie of Helle^ 
iand, < and Mairk - land , and bavittg afterwardis 
found fomd plants of th« tkie which bidre giia^ 
peg , they c^^tled it ' Wlntand. The credit of 
this ft&vy feft« , as far as: i know » on the au- 
tliority €ff eheSttga^ 0^ chi^li>tiide< of kin^ Ohiu^ 
iSttnpoted by SMito Stm-tonldes , o»r Stmtafotr, 
p^blifhed bjy f^nnUoft^ ^ Stockh'o)nt A. Sfc 
1697. As Snorro was born imube yeaffiiy^ii 
his chronicle might be compiled about two cen- 
turies after the event which he relates. Hiff 
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itccount of the navigation and difcoverles of 
Biorn, and hi^ companion Lief^ i# a very rude 
confufed tale, p« 104^ no, 3^6 f , It is impofr 
£ble to difcover from him, M^hat part of Ame<- 
fica it was in which the Norwegians landed* 
According to his account of the length of the 
days and nights, it muft have been as far north 
as the fifty eighth degree of latitude, on fome 
part of the coaft of Labradore , approaching 
near to the entry of Hudfon^s Straits. Grs^pea, 
certainly, arenottheproduftipn of that country. 
Torfeus fnppofes that there is an error ifi the 
text , by rcftify ing of which , the place were 
the Norwegians landed may be foppofed to be 
fituated in latitude 49 ^. But neither is that 
the region of the vine in America^ From per 
rufing Snorro's tale, I fhould think that the fi- 
tuation of Newfoundland correfppnds heft with 
that of th^ country difcovered by the Norwor 
gians. Grapes, however, are not the pro- 
du6tion of that barreii ifland. Other conjeAo^ 
res are mentioned by M« MaUet, Intrpd. k 
I'Hift. de Dannem, 175, &c, I am not TuflSr 
cientty acquainted with the literature of the 
north, to examine tbem^ It feems manifeii^ 
that if the Norwegians did difqover any part of 
America at that period , their attempt^ to plant 
isolotiies proved utifupcefsfiil, and all kno wle^gf 
of it was foon loft. 
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NpTj^ 3CVm. p. 146. 

f 

Peter Martyr ab Angleria , a Milanefe 
gentleman » refiding at that time in the court of 
Spain, wbofe letters contain an accQunt; of the 
tranfa6tions pf that period, in tlie order wl|erein 
they occi^rred, defcribes the fentiments with 
which he himfelf and his learned correfpondent^ 
were affefted , in very ftriHing terms, „ Prap 
laetitij* profihiiffe t^, vixque. a Uchrymis pr3& 
gaudio temperafle » quan4p literas adfpexifti 
meas quibus , de i^ntipodum prbe latenti bafte^ 
pnSf te certiorem feci , mi faaviflime Pomponi, 
iniinnaftl. E:^ tuis ipfe Uteris colligo , quid 
fenferia^ Senfifli autemi (antique rpm fecifti, 
quanti virum fumma doftrina infignitum decuit^ 
Quis namque cibi^s fnblimibqs pr^eftari poteft 
ingeniisy ifto fuavior? quod condimentum gra? 
tius ? A me facio conjefturam. Beari fentio 
fpiritus meos, quando accitos alloquor pruden- 
tes aliqnos ex his qui ab ea redeunt provincia^ 
Implipent aniroos pecnniarum cu mulls augendis 
iniferi avari 9 libidinibus obfcoeni ; npftras nos 
mentes, poftquam Peo pleni aliquando fueri- 
mas 9 contemplando 4 |iajufceqiodi rerrnn notitia 
den^ulci^mi^s, ** Epift. i^z. Pomponio Laeto^ 

Note XIX. p. 162. 

So firmly were men of fclence » in tha( 
^g^ 9 perfua^ed that the countries which Co^ 
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lumbus had difcoyercd were conne6):ed with the 

Eaft Indies « that Bernaldes , the Cura /de los 

PalacioSi who feems to have been no incon* 

fiderable proficient in the knowledge of cofmo- 

graphy, contends that Cuba was not an ifland, 

but a part of the continent, and united to the 

dominicfhs of the Great Khan. This be deli* 

vered a^ his opinion to Columbus himfelf , who 

was his gueft for fome time on his return from 

his fecond voyage; and he fupports it by fe- 

veral argutnents,, moftly founded on the autho« 

rity of Sir John Mandeville. MS. penes me, 

Antonio Gallo, who was fecretary to the ma- 

giftracy of Genoa towards the clofe of the 

fifteenth century, publifhed a fhort account of 

the navigations and difcoveries of his country^ 

man Columbus, annexed to his Opufcula Hifto- 

rica de rebus populi Genuenfis ; in which he 

Informs us, from letters of Columbus whicli he 

himfelf had feen , that it was his opinion , 

founded upon nautical dbfervations , that one 

of the iflands he had difcovered was diftant 

only two hours or thirty degrees from Catti* 

gara , which , in the charts of the geographers 

of that age , was laid down, upon the autho^ 

rity of Ptolemy , lib. vii* c. 3. a$ the moft 

eailerly place in Afia. From this he concluded, 

that if fome unknown continent did not obftruft 

the navigation , there muft be a fhort and eafy 

accefs, by holding a w^fterly pourfe, tu this 
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extreme region of the Eaft. Muratori Scriptores 
Rer, Italicaram, vol. xxiii. p. 304, 

Note XX. p. 169, 

Bernaldes, the Cura or Reftor de los Pala* 
cios , a contemporary writer , fays , that five 
h4indred of thefe captives were fent to Spain » 
and fold publickly in Seville as flaves ; bat that^ 
by, the change qf climate , and their inability 
to bear the fatigue of labour, they all (|ie4 in 
a fbort time. MS. penes me. 

NoTfi XXI. p. i84f 

Columl)US feems to have formed fome very 
lingular opinions concerning the countries which 
he had now difcovered. The violent fwell and 
agitation of the waters on the coaft of Trinidad 
led him to conclude this to be the highefl: part 
of the terraqueous globe, and he imagined that 
various circumftances concurred in proving chat 
the fea was here vifibly elevated. Having adopts 
ed this erroneoi^s principle , the apparent 
beauty of the country induced him to fall in 
with a notion of Sir John Mandeville, c. 102^ 
that the terreftrial paradife was the higheft land 
in the earth ; and he believed that he had beea 
fo fortunate as to difcover this happy abode. Nor 
ought we to think it ftrange that a perfon of 
fo piuph fag^city fhould be influenced by the 
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QpiBion or reports of focb a fj^buloos aathor as 
Mandeville. Colambus and the other (pfcoverefs 
were obliged to follow fuch g:iiides as they 
could find ; and it i^pp^ars from feveral paffage$ 
in the manufcript of Andr. Bemaldes, the friend 
of Columbus, that np inconfiderable degree of 
credit wa$ given to the teftlmony of Mandeville 
in that age. Bernaldes frequently quotes hiqif 
and alv^ays with refpeft. 

Note XXII, p, 198. 

It i$ remarkable , that neither Gomara nor 
Oviedo , the mod ancient Spanifh hiftorians of 
America, nor Herrera, confider Ojeda, or bis 
companion Vefpucci 9 as the firft difcoyerers of 
the continent of America, They uniformly 
:^fcribe this honoi^r to Columbus. Some b^ve 
fuppofed that national ref^ntment againft Ver 
fpucciy for deferting the fervice Qf Spain, sind 
entering ^ intp that of Portiigal » may have 
prompted thefe \yriters to conceal the aftions 
which he performed* But Martyr and Benzoni, 
both ItaliatfSy could not be warped by the fam^ 
prejudice. Martyr was a contemporary author; 
he refided in tJie fsourt of Spain, and had the 
beft pppprtuuity tp be exaftly informed with rer 
fpeft to all publick tczntk&ioas ; and y et» neither 
in his Decads, the iirft general t^i^Qty pubUfhed 
of the New World,, nor in his Epiftle^, which 
pontain ^n apcoi^nt pf s^U tb^ remarkable ^ventf 
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of his time^ ices bp afcribe to Vefpucpi the 
honour of haying firft difcover.e4 the continenjt. 
Benzpni went as an adventurer to America in 
the year 154X9 and refided there a cpnfiderable 
time. He appears to have been animated with^ 
a war;m zeal for thp honour of Italy, his native 
country, and yet does not mention the'e:i^ploit;3 
^nd difcoveries of Vefpucpi, Herrera , who 
compiled his general hiftory of America from 
the iQoil: authentick records , not only follows 
thofe early writers, but apcufes Vefpucci of 
falfifying the dates of both the voyages whic^ 
he made to the New World , and of confound- 
ing pie one with (he other, in order that he 
might arrogate to himfelf the glory of having 
difcovered the continent^ Herrera, dec, i. lib. 
iv. c. a. / He aiTerts , that in a judicial inquiry 
into this matter by the royal fifcal , it was 
proved by the teftimopy of Ojeda himfelf, that 
he touched at Hifpaniola when returning to 
Spain from his firft voyage ; whereas Vefpucci 
gave out that they returned directly to Cadi?: 
from the cpaft of Paria , and touched at Hifpa* 
^niola only in their fecond voyage ; and that he 
Jiad finifhed the voyage in five months ; whercr 
as, according to Vefpuccrs account, he had 
.jemployed feventeen months ip performing it. 
Viaggio primo de Am, Vefpucci, p^ 36. Vi#g. 
fecutido, p^ 45* Herrera gives a more full ac- 
count of this inqueft in another part of his 
]bjpp)^, and to tlje fame effeft, Hpyyers^, dec. 
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I. fib, vii. c. 5, Coluttibtis was Va Hifpftniola 
when Ojeda arriyed there , and had by that 
time come to an agreement with Roldan , who 
oppofed Ojeda*s attempt to excite a new infur- 
reftioni and, of confequence , his voyag*e muft 
have been pofterior to that of the admiral. Life 
of Columbus^ c, 84. According to Vefpucci*^ 
account, he fet out on his firft voyage, May 
10, 1497. Viag. primo , p. 6, At that tim0 
Columbus was In the court of Spain preparing 
for his voyage, and fcems to have enjoyed a 
confiderable degree^ of favour. The affairs of 
the New World were at this junfture under 
the direftion of Antonio Torres , a friend of 
Columbus, It is not probstble , that at that 
period a commifTion would be granted to another 
perfon, to anticipate the admiral, by under- 
taking a* voyage which he himfelf intended to 
perform. Fonfeca, who patronized Ojeda, and 
granted the licence for his voyage, wag ntft 
recalled to court, and reinftated in the diredion 
of Indian affairs , until the death of prince 
John , which happened Septe*nbcfr 1497, P. 
Martyr, Ep, 182. feveral months pofferior to 
the time at which Vefpucci pretends to have 
fet out upon bis voyage, A life of Vefpucci 
was publifhed at Florence by .the Abate Bait- 
die! , A. D. 1745, 4to. It is a work of no 
merit , written with little judgment , and fe& 
candour. He contends for his countryaiatt'^ 
titfe to the difcovery of the centinefit with^ ril 
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^e blini. wal.qf natioMl ^.^rtiall^^ but pro- 
duxe$ no ficw evidence to fuppiprt it> Wp leajra 
from him, that yefpucci's accfluptof his Voyage 
was pubiifhed a^ early ias the year 15x0, and. 
probably fopner* . Vita di Am, Vefp, p* 5a. 
At what time the name of America came to 
be lirft given to tbe New. World , is not 
certain* 

Note iOCpL p* 1^53* 
, . .. • . 

The form employed on this oec^fioh fervj^d; 
as a n^odel to the Spaniards in all their fubfe<«^ 
quet^t conqueiis in America* It is fo extraordinary 
i|i its nature , and gives us.fuch an idea of the 
proceedings of the Spaniardsi at)d the principleSi 
upon which they founded their right to the crx* 
tenfive* dominions which they acquired in the 
New World , that it well merits the attention 
of the reader, ,, I Alonfa de Ojeda , fervant; 
of the moft high and powerful kings of Caftile 
and Leon , the conquerors of barbarous natiansp 
their mefienger and captain , notify to you and 
declare^ in as ample form as I am capable, that 
God our Lordy who is one and eternal, created 
- the heaven and the earth , and one man and 
one woman, of whom you and we> and all the 
men- who bave been or fhall be in the world, 
^e defcended. But as it has come to pafs^ 
through the number of generations during mor^ 
than five thoufand years 9 that they have been 
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difperftd into dlrferefiit p^tti of the World , and 
are divided iiit6 various kingdoms' afi<f provinces^ 
becauiy one Country was n6t able to contain 
tfaeih^ tioi* conld they have found in one the 
means of fxibfiftence and prefervatioh ; therefore 
dod out Lord gave! the charge 'of all thofe 
jjeorple to one man, named St* Peter ^ whom 
he conilitttted the lord and head of all th^ 
human race, that all men ^ in whatever place 
they are born ^ or ill VhateVer faith or place 
they are educated, might yield obedience unto 
him. Hcf hath fubjefted the Vhole world to 
his jurifdiftion ^ and cbmmanded him to efta<^ 
blifh his refidetice in Rome , as the moft proper* 
place for the j^overnment of the Vorld. He 
Hkewife promifed and gave him power to efta-» 
blifh his authority ih every other pairt of the 
world , a^d to judge and govern all Chrifiians ^ 
Moors, Jew£(, Geiitiles^ and all other people^ 
of whatever feft or'fafth they may be. To 
him i^ given the name of Pope , which ligni-^ 
lies admirable, great father and guardian ^ be** 
Caufe he h the father and governor of all men; 
Thofe who lived in the time of this holy father 
obeyed and acknowledge him ^s their lord and 
king, and the fuperior of the nniverfe. The 
fame has been obferved with refpeft to theni 
who, iince his time, have been chofen to the 
pontlfjx^ate. Thus it now continues, and will 
continue to the end of the world. " 
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,y Ontd of thefe ponti£s, ks lord o^ the 
^brldj hath made a gtant of the iflands^ and 
of tbefef Tierra FiHna ijftfce ocean fea^ t6 th^ 
Catholick \ii&gs of Caftile, Doh Ferdinand and" 
Donna Ifabella, of glorious memory, ahdtheit' 
fucceftbrs, -our fovereigh% / With all they con,*-' 
tain, as is more fully expfefled in certsiin d&ed^- 
pafTed upon that occafioh/ whiidi you may fee; 
if you deiire it. Thil5 hit majefiy Is kin^ anxi' 
lord of thefe iflaiidii^ and of the continent^ iii 
virtue of this donation ; sind ^ tts klhg and lord 
aforefaid , moft ^f the iflands to Which hia title* 
has been nbtified^ have recognized his majeilty'i^ 
and now yield obedience and fuhjeftioh to hiim 
as their lord, voluntarily add without teftft^ 
ance ahd inftantly, as foon as they received' 
iiiformatioii , they obeyed'the ireligioUS Ineu'^ilt 
by the king lo preach to^^m,. iand to in^ftru^ 
them iii our holy faith ; ' and all thefe , of their 
6wh free -will j without any recompence or 
gratuity > 1)ecataie Chrifti&ns; and continue to 
be fa$ and his majefty having received theni 
graciotlfly uiider hi^ prote^lioDf , has commanded 
that they fhould be treated in the fame manner 
as his other fubje6^s ahd vaflals. You are bound 
and obliged to aft In the fftme manner. There- 
fore I now entteat and require you to con- 
lider attentively what I have declared to you; 
and that you may- more perfeftly comprehend 
it, that you ttike fuch time as is reafonable, 
in order that you may acknowledge the Church 
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as the. faperior aticl ^pi^e of the nniverfe , and 
likeiwire the holy, fat^^r called the Pope^ ia 
his own rights and.ikis majefty by his appoints 
mentt ,a& king ^nd fovereign Iprd of thefe if-? 
lond^) and of t^;^Tlerra Firma; s^ndth^t yoa 
confent that the fore&id holy fatbexs fhall de-* 
£ii}te and preach to you the doctrines abovQ 
i|iei;iti9ned» If jyoii do.this, you a6i: well» and 
pefforin that to.whkb you are bound and oblige* 
ad; and bis majefty « and 1 4a his name, 
viU* i^eceive you 'Wth. love and kitidpefs ^ and J 

■^ili leave you, 'your wives and 'children « free ( 
and exempt from fervitade, and in the enjoy- 
nent ofali youpoflefs^ in the.fain^ manner as 
the inhabitftnts pf the iflai^dsy .^efid^s.this^ 
bis maiefty will beftoNv upon.yjOia,.i[nany privi- 
leges « exe^iptio^fiind rewards;^ .JBatifyoa 
tiriU not cq^piy, or :maHciaufly. delay to obey 
my iojanftjoh^ tbei^^ with the h;yp of God, 
I will eAter your e^uittry by force* Lwill carry 
en war againft. y9u with the utinoft violence ^^ 
I will fobjed: yoo to the yoke of obedience to 
the church and the ktogf I will take your wives 
and cbitdrett t nni will notake thej^i f faves , andi 
fell or difpofe of tbem sfccordingto his majefty '$ 
plaafufe; I will feiaeyoar goo4s^^ |^id do you 
all the mifchief in my power ^ as rebellious fub*- 
jedfSy who will Aot acknowledge or fabmit to 
their lawful fovereign. And I proteft, .that all 
the bioodftied and calamities wbiebifhall follow 
are to be imputed to you, an4 not; to his ma« 

jefty. 
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jetty, or to me, or the gentlemen wlio fervid 
under me; and as I have now made this decla- 
ration and requifitidn tinta yon, I reqtii^e the 
vjiotary here prefent to grant me a certificate of 
this , fubfcribed in proper form. *^ Herrera , 
dec. I. Hb. vii. c. 14. 
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Note XXIV. p. ^^t. 



Balboa, in his letter to the king, obrer^es, 
that of the hundred and ninety men whom be 
took with him, there were never above eighty 
fit for fervice at one time. So much did they 
fuffer from hunger, fatigue, and ficknefs. Her- 
rera^ dec. i. lib. viii. c. 16. P. Mart, de cad. a4(!f* 

Note XXV. p. q.%6. 

Fonfeca, bifhop of Palencia, the principal 
director of America affairs, had eight hundred 
Indians in property ; the commentator Lope de 
Conchillos, his chief affociate in that depart- 
ment, eleven hundred, and other favourites 
had different numbers. They fent overfeers to 
the iflands , and hired out thofe flaves to the 
planters. Herrera, dec. i. lib. ix. c.i4.p.325» 

Note XXVI. p. 317, 

Though America is more j^lentifully fup« 
|>}ied with water than the other regions of the 
Robertson, tofoi^ L A a 

,\ 
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globe, there is no river or ftream of water in 
Yucatan. This peninfula projefts from the cor* 
timent a hundred leagued /but, where broadeft^ 
does not extend above twenty- five leagues. It 
is a flat plain, without ihountains. The inha- 
bitants are fupplied with water from pits , and 
wherever they dig them, find it in abundance. 
It is probable , from all thofe circumftances , 
th at this country was formerly covered by the 
iea. Herrerae Deferiptio Indiae Occidentalis » 
p. 14. Hiftoire Naturelle, par M. de Buffon, 
torn. 1. p. 593^ 
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